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Trustees  of  the  University. 


NAME  ADDRESS  TERM  EXPIRES 

Bishop  Henry  Spellmeyer,  D.  D.. Cincinnati,  0  1907 

William  Banfield,  Esq  Beaver,  Pa  1907 

John  A.  Patten,  Esq  Chattanooga  1907 

Rev.  W.  p.  Thirkield,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1907 

J.  W.  Bayless,  Esq  Athens  1907 

*Rey.  R.  S.  Rust,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1907 

Rev.  John  H.  Race,  D.  D  Chattanooga  1907 

J.  W.  Adams,  Esq  Chattanooga  1908 

Capt.  H.  S.  Chamberlain  Chattanooga  1908 

Rev.  John  Pearson,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Hon.  J.  A.  Fowler  Knoxville    1908 

Rev.  R.  H.  Rust,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Beck  Chattanooga  1908 

Bishop  J.  M.  Walden,  D.D.,  LL.  D.. Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Rev.  J.  D.  Walsh,  D.  D  Louisville,  Ky  1909 

C.  L.  Parham,  Esq  Knoxville  1909 

J.  E.  Annis,  Esq  Chattanooga  1909 

Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.  D... Chattanooga  1909 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Esq  Newport  1909 

J.  W.  F.  Foster,  Esq  Athens  1909 

Rev.  G.  T.  Francisco,  D.  D  Knoxville  1909 

*  Deceased. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 

H.  S.  Chamberlain  President 

J.  E.  Annis  First  Vice-President 

J.  A.  Fowler  Second  Vice-President 

H.  C.  Beck  Secretary 

J.  A.  Patten  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee. 


J.  H.  Race 

J.  E.  Annis 

H.  S.  Chamberlain 

William  Banfield 


L.  B.  Wilson 
J.  A.  Patten 
J.  W.  Fisher 


W.  P.  Thirkield 
G.  T.  Francisco 
J.  W.  F.  Foster 
C.  L.  Parham 


Endowment  Committee. 


H.  S.  Chamberlain,  J.  E.  Annis, 

Francis  Martin,  Treasurer. 


University  Senate. 


PRESIDENT  RACE. 

School  of  Liberal  Arts  Dean  Hooper,     Prof.  Bierly. 

School  of  Theology  Dean  Bovard,     Prof.  Simonds. 

School  of  Medicine  Dean  Rathmell,  Dr.  Bogart. 

School  of  Law  Dean  Evans,       Prof.  Thomas. 

Departments  at  Athens  Dean  Wright,     Prof.  Bolton. 


Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts. 


(The  President  is  an  ex-offlcio  member  of  all  Committees.) 

1.  Elective  Studies y  Curriculum  and  Terms  of  Admission: 

W.  W.  Hooper,  H.  E.  Bierly,  W.  Hullihen. 

2.  Discipline: 

W.  W.  Hooper,  W.  Hullihen,  H.  E.  Bierly 

3.  Matriculation^  Examination : 

F.  F.  Hooper,  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

4.  Laboratories: 

H.  E.  Bierly,  C.  H.  Winder,  M.  Shutan 

6.  Athletics: 

W.  Hullihen,  F.  F.  Hooper. 

6.  Unive^'sity  Publications : 

J.  S.  Fletcher,  M.  Shutan. 

7.  Student  Organizations: 

C.  H.  Winder,  M.  L.  Winchester. 

8.  Boarding  Houses  and  Student  Employment  : 

C.  H.  Winder,  F.  F.  Hooper. 


University  Calendar. 


Wednesday,  September  25,  10  A,  M.,  University  Chapel, 
Formal  Opening  of  the  Several  Departments. 


1907—  September  23-24,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  En- 

trance Examinations. 
September  25,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 
November  28,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day — 

December,  2,  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  Eecess. 
December  20  to  January  1,  1908  (inclusive), 

Christmas  Eecess. 

1908 —  January  10,  Friday,  8  P.  M.,  Chattanooga  Sav- 

ings Bank  Inter-Society  Contest. 
January  27,  Monday,  Mid- Year  Examinations 
begin. 

Jaruary  30,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges. 

February  3,  Monday,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  21,  Friday,  Patten  Prize  Contest  in 
Oratory. 

April  17,  Friday,  to  April  19,  Sunday  (inclusive), 

Easter  Eecess. 
April  24,  Friday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 
May  26,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 
May  30,  Saturday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  31,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 
June  2,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day 


CALENDAR. 
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Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration. 


EEV.  JOHN  H.  RACE,  A.M.,  D.D., 
President. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  University. 


Burleigh  S.  Annis^  A.B.,  A.M., 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  of  Colby  College;  Graduate  student,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  1890-1893;  Fellow  in  Astronomy  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at 
Hartford  (Conn.)  High  School;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy,  Northwestern  University. 


D.  N.  Barrett^  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System,  and  In- 
structor  on  Physical  and  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

G.  A.  Baxter,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  Clinical  Surgery. 

A.B.,  Hobart  College;  M.D.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College; 
Ex-President  Tri-State  Medical  Society;  Fellow  American  Surgical 
Society;  Surgeon  to  Southern  Railway  System. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


H.  Elmer  Bierly,  A.M.;, 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.M.,  Princeton;  three  years  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Ciiicago,  and  Boston  Universities;  Fellow-Elect  of  Psycholo- 
gy, Clark  University,  Mass.;  Member  Southern  Society  of  Philoso 
phy  and  Psychology;  Member  American  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion; Member  American  Sociological  Association;  Professor  Biology 
and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College;  Professor  Biology  and  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  Florida  State  College;  Editor  Southern  Edu- 
cational Review. 


David  H.  Bloom^  LL.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Member  of  the  Bars  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee,  of 
the  Bupremie  Courts  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee,  of  the 
United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


W.  G.  BOGART,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical  Gynecology 


William  S.  Bovard,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  D.D., 

(Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology.) 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

A.M.,  University  of  Southern  California;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University. 
DD.,  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

U.  G.  Caulk,  LL.B., 
Professor  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

LL.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Michigan 
and  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Michigan  and  Tennessee, 
of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 


OFFICERS 
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Judge  Chas.  D.  Clark^  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Practice  in  Federal 
Courts, 

A.B.,  Burritt  College;  A.M.,  Burrltt  College;  LL.B.,  CumberlaDd 
University;  United  States  Judge  for  Eastern  and  Middle  Districts 
of  Tennessee,  1895-1906. 

Egbert  B.  Cooke^ 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency  and  Partnership . 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Bar  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

E.  A.  Dawson,  M.D., 

Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Prosecutor; 
Curator  of  Museum. 

G.  Manning  Ellis,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  King's  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Surgeon 
to  West-Ellis  Hospital;  President  Chattanooga  Medical  Society; 
Member  Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  U.  S. ;  Member  Tri-State 
Medical  Association. 

Major  Chas.  E.  Evans,  A.B.,  A.M., 

(Dean  of  the  Law  School.) 

Professor  of  Elementary  Law,  Law  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions and  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law. 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Wis- 
consin and  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Wisconsin  and 
Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  and  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Judge-Advocate  in 
Porto  Rico. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English. 

A.  B.  and  A.M.,  Antioch  College,  Ohio;  Graduate  Study,  Syra- 
cuse University;  Oxford  University,  England;  Wesleyan,  Gonn. ; 
Columbia,  N.  Y.;  Vice-Principal  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston, 
Pa.;  Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver;  Dean  of  Women,  Wesleyan  University. 

John  S.  Fletcher,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Politics. 

B.  S.,  Dartmouth  College;  LL.B.,  Grant  University. 

William  L.  Frierson,  A.B., 

Professor  of  the  Laws  of  Agency^  Bailments  and 
Carriers. 

A.B.,  Southwestern  University;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  Mayor  of  Chattanooga. 

Walter  B.  Garvin,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Limitation  and 
Conflict  of  Laws. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

G.  P.  Haymore,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Lecturer  on  Regional  and  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 


J.  McChesney  Hogshead,  M.D., 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy. 


OFFICERS 
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Cooper  Holtzclaw,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Spe- 
cial Surgery, 

M.D.,  Atlanta  Medical  College;  New  York  Polyclinic;  Staff 
Surgeon  Erlanger  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 

Frank  F.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Grant  University;  Graduate  Work  in  Cornell  University; 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Pritchett  College,  Mo.;  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Chattanooga  Normal  University. 

W.  W.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.D., 

(Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.) 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Economics. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Professor  of 
Physics,  Cliattanooga  University;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ethics, 
and  Economics,  Grant  University,  Athens. 

Walter  Hullihen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greeh. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fellow  in 
Latin  and  later  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Licentiate  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  School,  Baltimore. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Practice;  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Diagnosis,  Dermatology,  and  Life  Insur- 
ance Examinations. 

M.D.,  Tulane  University;  Post  Graduate  Work,  Post  Graduate 
Hospital,  New  York  and  Vienna. 
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E.  C.  Johnston,  M.D., 

(Late  Eesident  Physician  in  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Demonstrator  of  Minor  Surgery,  Surgical  Appliances 
and  Bandaging,  and  Assistant  to  Clinical  Surgery, 

A.  A.  Nefe,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science,  State  Medicine,  and 
Public  Hygiene. 

G.  T.  JSTewcomb,  B.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

B.D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  D.D.,  Grant  University. 

EoBT.  Pritchard, 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  Wills,  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  Author  of  "Pritchard  on  Wills  and  Ad- 
ministration." 

J.  E.  Eathmell,  A.m.,  M.D., 

(Dean  of  the  Medical  School.) 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Children,  and  Clin- 
ical  Obstetrics. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; M.D.,  Starling  Medical  College;  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
School,  Grant  University. 


OFFICERS 
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Judge  Lewis  Shepherd, 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Private  and  Public  Cor- 
porations. 

Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit 
Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly,  1877  and  1889;  Chancellor  of  the  Third  Chancery  Division 
of  Tennessee, 

Mary  Shutan,  B.S., 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

B.S.,  Florida  State  College,  First  Honors;  Graduate  Work, 
University  of  Chicago;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chica- 
go; Professor  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College,  Virginia. 

Eoyal  a.  Simonds,  A.m.,  B.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Oreelc  and  Exegesis. 

A.  M.,  Grant  University;  B.D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  Grad- 
uate Work,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Fraxk  T.  Smith,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry,  Toxicology^  and  Clin' 
ical  Ophthalmology. 

B.  S.  Bethany  College;  A.M.,  Bethany  College;  M.D.,  University 
of  Michigan;  Clinical  Assistant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  New  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute;  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon,  Emi- 
grant Hospital,  Ward's  Island;  Secretary  Tri-State  Medical 
Society. 

iSr.  C.  Steele,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Ehinology,  and 
Laryngology. 

M.D.,  University  of  Nashville;  Ophthalmologist  to  Erlanger 
Hospital. 
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William  B.  Swaney^  B.S.,  LL.B.^ 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques. 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  LL.B.,  Cumberland  University; 
Member  of  tlie  American  Bar  Association;  President  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  Tennessee,  1896-1897;  President  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Chattanooga,  1899. 

K.  H.  Tatum,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Histology,  Embryology, 
and  Hygiene, 

R.      Taylor,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Practice;  Instructor  of  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis;  Demonstrator  of  Minor  Surgery, 
Surgical  Appliances,  and  Bandaging, 

W.  G.  M.  Thomas,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and  Practice, 

LL.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  A.M._,  DD.,  LL.D., 

Special  Lecturer  on  Practical  Theology, 

Maude  Louise  Winchester,  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  German  and  French, 

Ph.B.,  Boston  University;  Leipsic,  1896-97;  Graduate  Study, 
University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  1902-3;  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1903-4. 


OFFICERS 
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Charles  H.  Winder^  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College;  Graduate  Work,  Dickinson  College 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Supervisory  Principal  of  Public 
Schools,  Wiconisco,  Pa.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  Montrose,  Pa.;  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Grant  University,  Athens,  Tenn.; 
Member  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

J.  S.  B.  WOOLFORD,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Chief  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery. 

A.  B.  WoomER,  Ph.C,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology,  Pathology, 
and  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Diagnosis. 

Wm.  Harrison,  A.B.^  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Sales. 

A.B.,  LL.B.,  Grant  University;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  Sai)reme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hullihen, 
Assistant  in  Languages. 

George  Patten, 
Lecturer  in  Electricity. 

Cridner  William  Eobinson,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Bailments. 

LL.B.,  Grant  University;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


Departments  at  Athens. 


Faculty  1907-8. 

Eev.  John  H.  Eace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Presidenli 

W.  A.  Wright,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 
Latin. 

D.  A.  Bolton,  A.M., 
Mathematics. 
E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.  D., 
Greek  and  History. 

W.  Newton,  Holmes,  A.M., 
Science. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  A.m.,  Ph.  D., 
Political  Science  and  English. 

Alvis  Craig,  A.M., 
Mathematics. 

Miss  Eda  Selby,  A.M., 
Modern  Languages  and  Elocution. 

Miss  Jennie  Egberts,  A.M., 
English  and  Latin. 

Miss  Frances  Cullen  Moffitt, 
Piano  and  Hannony. 

Miss  Margaret  Haynes  Wright, 
Piano  and  Violin. 

Mrs.  Eichard  Jackson  McKeldin, 
Art. 


The  University. 


LOCATION. 

Chattanooga^  in  historic  Tennessee^,  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  enterprising  cities  of  our  land,  is  centrally 
located  and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  points.  The  Uni- 
versity grounds  consist  of  about  thirteen  acres,  in  one 
of  the  finest  residence  portions  of  the  city,  so  elevated 
as  to  command  an  unobstructed  view  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Missionary  Eidge,  and  Walden^s  Eidge,  with 
glimpses  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  as  it  winds  its  way 
through  the  mountain  ridges  and  plateaus. 

Here  were  fought :  The  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain ; 
the  ^*^Battle  Above  the  Clouds  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Eidge;  the  battle  of  Chickamauga;  and  here  occurred 
the  siege  of  Chattanooga.  The  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments have  recognized  the  historical  importance  of 
these  points,  and  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
creation  of  parks,  the  building  of  roads,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  monuments.  No  person  can  view  these  scenes 
and  contemplate  the  events  of  the  past  which  they  com- 
memorate without  becoming  a  broader  and  more  patri- 
otic citizen — an  important  factor  in  a  well  rounded 
education. 
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ENDOWMENT. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  using  every  legiti- 
mate effort  to  secure  an  adequate  endowment  fund  for 
the  University.  During  the  past  two  years  more  than 
$200^000  has  been  added  to  this  fund. 

GOVEENMENT. 

To  the  Faculty  is  committed  the  control  of  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  the  student  body. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  Univeksity  BmLDiNG  at  Chattanooga  is  a 
handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice  of  modern  design  and 
pleasing  architectural  finish.  It  is  situated  almost  in 
the  center  of  Chattanooga,  in  every  way  convenient  for 
patrons,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  two  depots, 
where  ten  railroads  discharge  all  of  their  passenger 
travel.  Every  room  is  well  lighted,  both  by  day  and 
night.  Heating  apparatus  is  sufficient,  ventilation  per- 
fect, water  everywhere  abundant,  and  numetous  stair- 
ways, corridors,  and  balconies  insure  ready  ingress  and 
exit. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Chatta- 
nooga, overlooking  the  entire  city,  and  the  building  b/ 
its  prominence  is  one  of  the  first  to  greet  the  eye  from 
every  direction. 

The  Medical  College  Building  is  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  campus  at  Chattanooga.    It  is 
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an  elegant  brick  and  stone  structure  three  stories  in 
height^  not  including  basement;  it  is  equipped  for  both 
electricity  and  gas  and  possesses  all  modern  sanitary 
appliances.  The  structure  is  practically  fire-proof. 
Steam  heat  is  used  throughout  the  building. 

THE  CAMPUS. 

The  campus  embraces  almost  the  whole  square  be- 
tween McCallie^  Baldwin^  Oak^  and  Douglas  streets,  and 
just  north,  across  Oak  street,  an  entire  square,  extend- 
ing from  Oak  to  Vine  streets. 

STEEET  CAE  FACILITIES. 

Electric  cars  pass  through  this  campus  every  few 
minutes.  Eapid  transit  is  readily  afforded  to  every  sec^ 
tion  of  the  city  and  outlying  suburbs,  and  students  can 
board  wherever  they  please  in  the  bounds  of  this  terri- 
tory. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABOEATOEY. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  is  located  in  the  new  build- 
ing. The  rooms  are  well  suited  for  demonstration  and 
research  work.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  a 
large  variety  -of  apparatus  of  the  most  recent  design, 
especially  adapted  for  instruction  in  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  and  electricity.  It  is  also  well  supplied 
with  benches,  tables,  and  other  appliances  for  individual 
and  practical  work.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
several  electrical  plants  in  the  city  for  the  study  of  vari- 
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ous  electrical  machines  and  appliances.  This  will  afford 
excellent  facilities  to  students  who  desire  to  give  special 
attention  to  this  kind  of  work. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABOEATOEY. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occnpies  three  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  same  building.  The  main  room  is 
sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  seventy-five  stud- 
ents. The  other  two  rooms  are  for  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis  in  organic  and  physiological  chemistry 
and  investigations  by  students  and  instructors.  The 
general  and  special  laboratories  afford  ample  accommo- 
dations for  every  kind  of  laboratory  work.  They  are 
newly  fitted  with  tablBs^  books^  sinks^  etc.  Each  student 
has  his  separate  desk^  which  is  provided  with  water^  gas, 
chemicals^,  apparatus^  etc.  Additional  apparatus  is  in- 
stalled from  time  to  time. 

BIOLOGICAL   AND   HISTOLOGICAL  LABOEA- 
TOEY. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  has  accommodations  for 
about  forty  students.  The  laboratory  is  well  furnished 
with  tables^  cases^  sinks,  excellent  compound  microscopes 
of  the  most  recent  design,  camerae  lucidae,  immersion 
lenses,  gas,  water,  incubators,  air  baths,  aquaria,  glass- 
ware, chemicals,  jars,  specimens,  models,  charts,  books, 
periodicals,  etc. ;  in  fact,  with  the  necessary  facilities  to 
teach  biology,  histology,  embryology,  comparative  anat- 
omy, etc. 
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THE  NEUEOLOGICAL  LABOEATOEY. 

The  Neurological  Laboratory  is  located  in  the  main 
building,  second  floor,  adjoining  the  psychological  labor- 
atory. It  contains  lights,  tables,  gas,  water,  microscopes, 
charts,  not  less  than  a  thousand  histological  slides  of 
the  human  brain,  normal  and  pathological,  prepared  by 
the  most  recent  methods;  as  well  as  all  the  standard 
neurological  European  and  American  books,  monographs 
and  periodicals. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABOEATOEY. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  main  building,  second  floor,  occupying  rooms  which 
are  well  fitted  for  demonstrations  and  practical  work  in 
optics  and  acoustics.  These  rooms  are  also  connected 
with  the  neurological  laboratory.  The  psychological 
laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  new  and  standard  ap- 
paratus for  general  and  special  courses  in  experimental 
psychology.  It  is  supplied  with  philosophical,  psycholog- 
ical, and  neurological  books,  journals,  portraits,  a  num- 
ber of  human  brains,  histological  slides,  and  models. 

EXPENSES. 

In  comparison  with  the  opportunities  afforded  the  ex- 
penses are  very  low. 

A  city  like  Chattanooga  affords  many  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment  out  of  school  hours  for  any 
young  person  who  has  a  will  to  do,  and  no  invidious  dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  those  who  have  much  money 
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and  those  who  have  little.  Men  and  women  are  what  the 
University  seeks  to  develop,  irrespective  of  their  financial 
standing. 

The  habits  of  the  student  have  much  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  living.  That  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
college  of  Liberal  Arts  may  have  an  itemized  table  of 
expenses  for  the  year  the  following  carefully  prepared 
estimate  is  given : 


Low 

Medium. 

High 

. 50 

$  50 

$  50 

Incidental  fees 

.  .  .  .  10 

10 

10 

. . . .  18 

32 

48 

. . . .  70 

90 

13'5 

....  8 

10 

16 

. . . .  10 

12 

15 

$166 

$204 

$274 

Students  holding  scholarships  or  those  otherwise  en- 
titled to  free  tuition  may  reduce  the  expense  as  indicated 
above  in  each  case  by  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  thus  mak- 
ing the  expenses  for  the  year  as  follows : 

Low  Medium.  High 
$116  $154  $224 

A  Diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  all  Academic  de- 
grees. 

PAYMENT  OP  PEES. 

Payment  of  tuition  and  incidental  fees  is  required  by 
the  Semester  in  advance.  If  for  any  reason  students 
are  not  fully  prepared  to  meet  these  payments  on  or 
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before  the  day  of  entering,  a  full  statement  of  the  fact 
should  be  made  to  the  Dean  before  coming  to  the  city, 
and,  if  possible,  he  will  arrange  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  payment. 

All  board  bills  are  payable  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

LABOEATORY  FEES. 

Students  taking  science  courses  which  include  labora- 
tory work  will  be  required  to  pay  in  advance  the  usual 
laboratory  fees.  The  amount  charged  for  each  course 
will  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  In  General  Chem- 
istry the  fee  charged  will  be  $5.00  for  a  year's  course. 
Students  not  paying  the  fee  for  any  course  within  two 
weeks  after  the  same  is  due  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  it. 

BOARDING. 

The  rooms  in  the  college  dormitories  are  limited  in 
number.  After  all  these  rooms  have  been  assigned 
students  may  find  homes  in  the  families  of  the  city  and 
constant  effort  will  be  made  to  render  them  assistance  in 
securing  such  homes.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  Chatta- 
nooga have  signified  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
the  University  in  this  matter. 

A  boarding  hall  is  maintained  in  the  main  building 
where  table  board  can  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per 
week. 

On  this  as  well  as  other  points,  correspondence  is 
invited  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  rooming 
and  boarding  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
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GIELS^  DOEMITOEY. 

The  east  wing  of  the  main  building  consists  of  private 
apartments  occupied  by  the  Presidents  family  and  the 
yonng  women  students  of  the  college.  The  young 
women  are  thus  placed  under  the  best  home  influences. 

A  committee  from  the  Young  Women^s  Christian 
Association  will  assist  young  women  who  do  not  wish 
to  room  in  the  college  building  in  securing  board  and 
room  in  private  families.  Such  accommodations  can  be 
secured  in  homes  approved  by  the  oflicers  of  the  school 
at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 

FINANCIAL  AID. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  through  its  loan  fund  renders  a  limited  amount 
of  financial  aid  annually  to  worthy  students  who  may 
need  it.  Application  for  this  aid  should  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

The  citizens  of  Chattanooga  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  work  of  the  University.  Therefore  all  the  opportu- 
nities that  a  wide-awake^  growing  city  affords  are  open 
to  the  industrious  student.  Many  students  earn  from 
three  to  six  dollars  a  week  soliciting  for  or  delivering 
daily  papers.  Others  make  expenses  by  clerking  during 
Saturdays  and  vacations  in  mercantile  establishments. 

SCHOLAESHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  have  been  secured 
to  assist  those  who  need  them.    Students  wishing  to 
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avail  themselves  of  this  benefit  should  in  all  cases  cor- 
respond with  the  President  of  the  University  in  advance 
of  their  application  for  admission. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship  is  the  income  fi'om 
$1^000^  to  help  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry  irrespective  of  denominational  affiliation. 

The  Mrs.  J.  S,  BiesecTcer  Scholarship  is  the  income 
from  $500,  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Biesecker  of 
Brooklyn,  IST.  Y. 

The  William  B,  and  Mary  J.  McCord  Scholarship  is 
the  income  from  $500,  contributed  by  their  son,  Mr.  A. 
C.  McCord,  of  Chicago,  111. 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  regularly  ordained  clergy- 
men in  the  various  evangelical  denominations  and  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  exempt  from  paying  tuition.  They  are  required, 
however,  to  pay  all  other  college  fees. 

EELIGIOUS  AND  LITERAEY  INFLUENCES. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  the  literary  and 
religious  nature  of  the  students,  and  such  organizations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end  will  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. Suitable  halls  for  the  use  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  provided. 

The  location  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  is  such  as 
to  enable  the  University  to  secure  frequent  visits  and 
lectures  from  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country. 
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These  lectures  and  personal  interviews  will  furnish  no 
small  part  of  the  mental  and  social  equipment  of  stu- 
dents and  should  be  persistently  sought  by  every  young 
person  who  desires  a  comprehensive  view  of  men  and  af- 
fairs and  expects  successfully  to  grapple  with  the  great 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  religious  influence  of  the  University  is  carefully 
guarded  and  every  possible  means  is  employed  to  de- 
velop the  moral  nature  of  the  student.  Eeligious  ex- 
ercises are  held  daily  in  the  college  chapel  and  the  usual 
students^  Christian  organizations  are  encouraged. 

Y.  M.  C.^A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  main- 
tained by  the  students  of  the  University^  and  regular 
weekly  meetings  are  held. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  City  Association  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  the  gymnasium  and  bathing  and 
reading  room  facilities  may  be  utilized  by  the  non-resi- 
dent University  students  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee  to  the  Dean^  who  will  issue  the  proper  certificate. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  city 
heartily  offers  all  the  facilities  of  its  organization  to  the 
non-resident  young  women  students  of  the  University. 

All  students  are  urgently  recommended  to  identify 
themselves  with  these  helpful  organizations. 
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PEIZES. 

Prizes  in  Oratory. 

Mr.  John  A.  Patten,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees^  offers 
yearly  two  cash  prizes  in  oratory.  One  representative 
is  chosen  by  competitive  contest  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  and  one  from  each  of  the  three  professional 
departments  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology.  These 
preliminary  contests  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February 
14;  the  place  and  hour  will  be  announced  by  the  Deans 
of  the  respective  departments,  and  the  winners  will  re- 
port to  the  president  of  the  University  on  the  following 
Monday  at  9  a.  m.  to  choose  their  respective  places  on 
the  program  for  the  public  contest.  The  public  contest 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  21, 
1908.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  receive:  First  prize, 
$15;  second  prize,  $10. 

Prizes  in  Debate. 

The  Annis  prizes  in  debate  are  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Annis,  al&o  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These 
prizes  are  of  $15  and  $10,  and  are  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes  respectively  to  persons  excelling  in  debate. 

The  contest  of  1908  will  be  held  Friday  evening,  April 
24.  The  contestants  are  chosen,  one  from  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  one  from  each  of  the  professional 
schools.  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  contest  in  oratory. 

These  competitive  contests  for  positions  on  this  pro- 
gram will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  10.    The  place  and 
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hour  for  holding  these  contests  will  be  announced  by  the 
Deans  of  the  respective  departments  and  those  who  are 
chosen  for  the  public  program  will  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  at  9  a.  m.  the  following  Monday. 

Inter-Society  Prizes. 

The  Inter-Society  prizes  are  also  $15  and  $10.  They 
are  the  gift  of  the  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank.  Each  of 
the  regular  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  will  pre- 
sent a  short  program  on  the  evening  of  January  10. 
The  Society  presenting  the  best  exercise  will  receive  the 
$15  prize^  and  the  individual  speaker  adjudged  the  best 
will  receive  the  $10  prize. 

The  Wm.  E.  Peters  Prizes  in  the  Classics. 

Two  prizes  of  $15  each^  one  in  Latin^  one  in  Greek, 
have  been  established  by  the  Department  of  Ancient 
Languages  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Col.  Wm.  E.  Peters, 
Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

For  the  session  of  1907-8  any  member  of  any  class  in 
Latin  'Or  Greek  mentioned  under  Courses  of  Instruction 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes.  The  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  of  competition  will  be  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

The  winners  of  the  several  prizes  for  the  year  1905-6 
were  as  follows: 

In  the  Inter-Society  contest  the  Society  priz*.  was  won 
by  the  Kappa  Chi  (Ladies'  Society)^  and  the  individual 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Hubert  Phillips^  of  the  Jacksonian 
Society. 
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In  the  oratorical  contest  the  first  prize  was  won  by- 
Mr.  J.  S.  Greer,  of  the  Law  Department,  and  the  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Bright,  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment. 

In  the  debate  contest  Mr.  Hubert  Phillips,  of  the 
College,  won  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  0.  E.  Tarwater,  of 
the  School  of  Theology,  won  the  second. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  student  desiring  an  examination  in  any  subject  ex- 
cept at  the  hour  of  class  examination  is  required  to 
make  application  to  the  Faculty  for  the  privilege.  If 
the  request  is  granted  a  fee  of  'one  dollar  ($1.00)  per 
examination  hour  will  be  charged. 

PHYSICAL  CULTUEE. 

Two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  equipped  with  baths,  dressing  rooms  and  all 
modern  apparatus  are  available  to  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  charge  is  the  nominal  sum  of  three  dollars 
for  the  University  year. 


The  College. 


Faculty. 


KEV.  JOHN  H.  EACE,  A.M.,  D.D., 
President, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  University. 

W.  W.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.D., 

(Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.) 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Economics. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Professor  of  Physics, 
Chattanooga  University;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Eco- 
nomics, Grant  University,  Athens. 

Burleigh  S.  Annis,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  of  Colby  College;  Graduate  student  Johns  Hop 
kins  University  1890-1893;  Fellow  in  Astronomy  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Hartford 
(Conn.)  High  School;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Northwestern  University. 

H.  Elmer  Bierly,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.M.,  Princeton;  three  years  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Chicago,  and  Boston  Universities;  Fellow-Elect  of  Psychol- 
ogy, Clark  University,  Mass.;  Member  Southern  Society  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology;  Member  American  Anthropological  Asso- 
ciation; Member  American  Sociological  Association;  Professor 
Biology  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College;  Professor  Biology  and 
Experimental  Psychology,  Florida  State  College;  Editor  Southern 
Educational  Review. 
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Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English, 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Antiock  College,  Ohio;  Graduate  Study,  Syra- 
cuse University;  Oxford  University,  England;  Wesleyan,  Conn.; 
Columbia,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-Principal  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston, 
Pa.;  Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Department  of  Englisti,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver;  Dean  of  Women,  Wesleyan  University. 


John  S.  Fletcher,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Politics. 

B.S.,  .  Dartmouth  College;  LL.B.,  Grant  University. 


Frank  F.  Hooper,  A.B.,  AM,, 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  Grant  University;  Graduate  Work  in  Cornell  University; 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Pritchett  College,  Mo.;  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Chattanooga  Normal  University. 


Elizabeth  C.  Hullihen. 
Assistant  in  Languages. 


Walter  Hullihen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Oreelc. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fellow  in 
Latin  and  later  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Licentiate  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  School,  Baltimore. 


George  H.  Patten, 
Lecturer  in  Electricity. 
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Mary  Shutan^  B.S., 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology, 

B.S.,  Florida  State  College,  First  Honors;  Graduate  Work, 
University  of  Chicago;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chi- 
cago; Professor  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Maude  Louise  Winchester^  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  Oerman  and  French. 

Ph.B.,  Boston  University;  Leipsic,  1896-97;  Graduate  Study, 
University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  1902-3;  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1903-4. 


Charles  H.  Winder^  Ph.B.^ 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College;  Graduate  Work,  Dickinson  College 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Supervisory  Principal  of  Public 
Schools,  Wiconisco,  Pa.^  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  Montrose,  Pa.;  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Grant  University,  Athens,  Tenn.; 
Member  Clinical  Society. 


Courses  and  Degrees. 


Courses  and  Degrees, — The  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B., 
B.S.,  and  Litt.B. 

Required  and  Elective  Courses. — The  work  of  the 
JFreshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  required  in  all  cases. 
The  Junior  year  in  all  courses  is  largely  elective.  The 
Senior  year  is  entirely  elective.  But  not  more  than  six 
hours  may  be  elected  from  one  department. 

Professional  Preparatory  Courses, — The  first  years  in 
all  courses  have  been  planned  so  that  the  student  will 
have  pursued  by  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  those  studies 
which  prepare  for  a  professional  course^  particularly 
Law^  Medicine,  and  Theology.  The  University  will 
allow  a  student  to  substitute  for  the  Senior  year  aca- 
demic an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  any  one  of  its 
professional  schools. 

Combination  of  Degrees, — As  indicated  in  the  above 
paragraph,  a  student  desiring  to  take  an  academic  and  a 
professional  degree  may  reduce  the  total  time  required 
by  one  year  by  substituting  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  for  the  Senior 
year's  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  except  that 
no  student  may  take  an  academic  and  a  prof  essional  de- 
gree with  less  than  a  total  of  five  full  years  of  work  in 
the  college  and  professional  school. 
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Any  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  desiring 
to  take  work  in  any  other  department  of  the  University 
and  receive  credit  therefor  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  must  obtain  consent  of  the  Deans  of  the  respective 
departments  prior  to  taking  up  the  work. 

Special  Courses, — Students  who  are  not  candidates 
for  a  degree  will  be  permitted  to  take  any  courses  for 
which  they  show  themselves  prepared.  But  all  such  stu- 
dents are  required  to  attend  the  recitations  and  all  ex- 
aminations under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  students 
of  regular  standing.  N"o  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  will  be  admitted  as  a  special  student^  except  by 
permission  of  the  Faculty.  Students  who  pursue  special 
courses  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  if  they  are  neg- 
ligent in  their  work  or  fail  to  make  the  required  grade. 

Graduate  Worlc. — The  University  offers  facilities  for 
instruction  in  graduate  work  in  some  of  its  departments. 
For  further  information  concerning  graduate  studies  the 
applicant  should  address  the  Dean  or  the  head  of  the 
department  about  which  information  is  desired. 

COUESES  EECOMMEISFDED  TO  STUDENTS  PEE- 
PAEING  FOE  PEOFESSIONAL  WOEK. 

For  Law, — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments  of 
Latin^  Modem  Languages  (French  and  German)^  His- 
tory, Politics,  Economics,  Sociology,  Oratory. 

For  Medicine, — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments 
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•of  Modern  Languages  (French  and  German),  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Biology. 

For  Theology. — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments 
of  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Biology,  Sociology,  Philos- 
ophy, Ethics  and  Eeligion,  Oratory. 

EEQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSIOJsT. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.  They  must  present  certificates  of  good 
moral  character,  preferably  from  the  last  school  or  in- 
structor. If  the  candidates  come  from  other  institutions 
they  must  produce  letters  of  honorable  dismissal.  All 
candidates  must  also  pledge  themselves  to  obey  all  regu- 
lations of  the  University  authorities. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  University  will  hold  examinations  for  entrance 
in  May  and  September,  employing  in  May  the  papers 
prepared  by  the  Committees  on  Matriculation  Eequire- 
ments  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  The  first 
examination  in  1907  will  be  held  in  May,  the  dates  to 
be  announced  later,  in  the  main  building;  the  second 
examination  will  be  held  September  23  and  24,  begin- 
ning at  8  a.  m.  Candidates  must  be  present  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  examinations. 

These  examinations  will  also  be  held  at  the  same  time 
at  many  places  throughout  the  South,  and  arrangements 
can  be  made  by  correspondence  with  the  Dean  of  the 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  whereby  they  can  be  held  by 
the  Principal  of  a  reputable  school  and  forwarded  to  the 
University  for  grading. 

PEELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  may  be  examined  one  year  before  admis- 
sion on  part  of  their  entrance  work^  provided  this  covers 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  required  for  ma- 
triculation and  is  approved  by  the  Entrance  Committee 
which  has  this  matter  in  charge.  Students  failing  in 
a  preliminary  examination  are  not  excluded  from  re- 
examination. 

MATRICULATION. 

Candidates  are  admitted  by  certificate^,  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  both. 

By  Certificate. — The  University  will  accept  the  certifi- 
cates of  work  of  all  accredited  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, State  and  Church  Universities  and  Colleges,  in 
so  far  as  these  certificates  cover  the  entrance  require- 
ments. The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  a  student 
entering  this  institution  will  always  be  determined  by 
the  Entrance  Committee,  which  will  make  a  thorough 
investigation  in  every  case.  The  committee  must  be 
satisfied  with  reference  to  the  curriculum,  corps  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Lan- 
guages, and  Science,  standard  of  examination,  library 
facilities,  and  scientific  apparatus.  The  student^s  cer- 
tificate should  show  in  detail  the  studies  pursued,  the 
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amount  of  time  given  to  each  study  during  the  year  or 
term^  the  work  actually  done^  the  degree  of  proficiency 
as  indicated  by  the  school  record^  and  a  statement  con^ 
corning  conduct  and  studious  habits. 

The  University  will  also  accept^,  in  so  far  as  they  cover 
the  entrance  requirements^  certificates  issued  by  such 
associations  as  the  College  Entrance  Examining  Board 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland^  Eegents  of  the  State 
of  New  York^  International  Committee  of  Young  Men^s 
Christian  Association. 

By  Examination, — Below  are  given  the  subjects  on 
which  the  candidate  will  be  examined  for  entrance.  It 
is  recommended  that  candidates  be  prepared  for  exami- 
nation on  the  requirements  as  specified^  but  equivalents 
will  be  accepted.  The  University  will  in  all  cases  be  the 
judge  of  the  equivalence  of  subjects  offered  as  substitutes 
for  the  specified  requirements  and  must  be  notified  by 
any  candidate  desiring  to  make  substitutions  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination. 

FOEMS  OF  ENTEANCE. 

There  are  four  regular  forms  of  entrance  to  the 
courses  leading  to  degrees  in  the  University,  viz : 

1.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
who  offer  Greek. 

2.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  who 
do  not  offer  Greek. 
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3.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S. 

4.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Litt.B. 

These  four  forms  are  as  follows : 

SCOPE  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(1)  FOE  CAJSTDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGRE3E  OF  A.B.  WHO  OFFER  GREEK. 

English — a,  b,  c,  d.  * 
Mathematics — a,  d. 
Latin — a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 
Greek — a,  b,  c,  d. 
History — a,  b,  e. 

Science — One  year's  work  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 

(2)  FOR   CANDn)ATES    FOR   THE   DEGREE    OF  A.B.    WHO   DO  NOT 

OFFER  GREEK. 

English — a,  b,  c,  d. 
Mathematics — a,  b,  d. 
Latin — a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 
German — a,  b. 
French — a,  b. 

History — a,  b,  e,  or  c,  e,  d. 

Science — One  year's  work  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 

(3)  FOR  CANDn)ATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.S. 

English — a,  b,  c,  d. 
Mathematics — a,  b,  c,  d. 
Latin — a,  b,  c,  %d. 
German — a,  b. 
French — a,  b. 

History — a,  b,  e,  or  c,  e,  d. 

Science — any  two  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e. 


*  For  detailed  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  subjects  referred 
to  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  see  the  following  pages. 
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(4)  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  LITT.B. 

English — a,  b,  c.  d. 

Mathematics — a,  b,  d. 

Latin — a,  b,  c,  %d. 

French — a,  b. 

German — a,  b. 

History — a,  b,  e,  or  c,  e,  d. 

Science — One  year's  work  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 


English. 

a.  Grammar.  The  principles  of  the  language  as  given  in 
any  good  modern  text.  A  candidate  will  not  be  accepted  in 
English  whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in  point  of  spelling, 
pronunciation,  grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

b.  Composition  and  Elementary  Rhetoric.  The  applicant 
will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  on  some  familiar 
subject  assigned  to  him  in  order  to  show  what  practical  knowl- 
edge he  possesses  of  the  principles  of  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure,  and  the  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression. 

c.  For  General  Reading,  A  certain  number  of  books  are  to 
be  read  and  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  to  answer 
simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  applicant  will 
be  required  to  write  one  or  two  pages  on  a  topic  selected  by 
him  out  of  a  number  set  before  him.  In  place  of  a  part  or 
whole  of  this  examination  he  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  his  instructors,  containing  compositions  or 
other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
books. 

The  books  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 
1907  and  1908  —  {Shakespeare's  ^'Merchant  of  Venice" 
and  "Macbeth" ;  Addison's  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,"  in 
The  Spectator ;  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner" ;  Scott's 
"Ivanhoe"  and  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake" ;  Tennyson's  "Gareth 
and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  and  "The  Passing  of 
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Arthur" ;  Lowell's  '*The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  ;  George  Eliot's 
''Silas  Marner"  ;  Irving's  "Life  of  Goldsmith." 

d.  For  Careful  Study  and  Practice.  The  applicant  will  be 
required  to  stand  an  examination  on  the  books  named  below,  on 
points  of  subject-matter,  form  and  structure.  The  candidate 
may  also  be  asked  questions  on  principles  of  English  grammar 
and  literary  history. 

The  books  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 
1907  and  1908 — Shakespeare's  "Julius    Caesar;"  Milton's 
"Lycidas,"  ''Comus,"  "L'Allegro,"  and  '11  Penseroso;"  Burke's 
"Speech  on  Conciliation  With  America;"  Macaulay's  "Essays 
on  Milton"  and  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson." 

Mathematics, 

a.  Arithmetic — Complete,  including  the  Metric  system. 

b.  Algehra — Through  Quadratic  Equations,  including  the 
following  subjects :  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples, 
fractions,  ratios  and  proportions ;  negative  quantities  and  the 
interpretation  of  negative  results ;  the  doctrine  of  exponents ; 
radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals  ;  the  binomial  theorem 
for  positive  integral  powers  of  the  binomial,  and  the  extraction 
of  roots ;  putting  questions  into  equations  and  the  reduction  of 
equations ;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimination  and  the  solution 
of  both  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  and  of  problems 
leading  to  such  equations. 

c.  Algehra — Complete,  including  in  addition  to  those  sub- 
jects enumerated  under  (b)^  simultaneous  quadratics  and  equa- 
tions solved  like  quadratics ;  properties  of  quadratic  equations ; 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  complex 
quantities ;  inequalities ;  variations ;  arithmetical  and  geometri- 
cal progressions ;  simple  problems  in  choice  and  chance ;  con- 
tinued fractions ;  scales  of  notation. 

d.  Geometry — Plane  and  solid  Geometry,  including  prob- 
lems in  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures,  and  original 
propositions  in  Plane  Geometry. 
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Latin, 

a.  Grammar:  Forms,  inflections,  most  important  irreg- 
ular verbs,  body  of  syntax  and  case-relations. 

b.  Prose  Composition :  Translation  of  easy  connecteo 
English  prose  into  idiomatic  Latin. 

c.  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  four  books. 

d.  Cicero :  Six  orations ;  four  against  Gatiline^ 
Archias,  and  the  De  Imperio. 

e.  Virgil :  Aeneid  I-VI.  For  this  may  be  substituted 
Cicero ;  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  Fourteenth  Philippic, 
and  Miio;  Sallust;  Catiline. 

a.  A  rigid  examination  will  be  set  on  forms,  inflections,  rules 
of  gender,  the  principal  parts  of  the  common  irregular  verbs^ 
and  the  main  principles  of  the  syntax  of  the  noun  and  the  verb. 
Any  student  failing  to  pass  this  part  of  the  examination  will 
be  required  to  take  five  wfieks  of  the  work  in  Course  1.  (See 
p.  51.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  inflections  is 
absolutely  essential  to  satisfactory  progress,  and  teachers  are 
urged  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  throughout  the  pre- 
paratory work. 

b.  Ability  to  render  simple  English  sentences  into  idiomatic 
Latin  is  accounted  the  surest  test  of  a  student's  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Constant  practice  in  translating  English  into 
Latin  should  be  insisted  upon.  Excellence  in  the  examination 
in  Prose  Composition  will  be  allowed  to  offset  a  certain  amount 
of  deficiency  in  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English. 

c.  d.  Accuracy  rather  than  elegance  should  be  aimed  at  in 
the  translation  of  Latin  into  English  in  the  early  years  of  the 
study.  Too  much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  elegance  of  ex- 
pression has  a  very  decided  tendency  to  withdraw  the  student's 
attention  from  the  significance  of  the  various  syntactical  con- 
structions, without  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  language. 

e.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  regard  to  prose  principles 
which  often  result  from  too  early  study  of  poetry,  the  student 
may  substitute  for  Virgil  additional  orations  of  Cicero,  and 
Sallust,  as  stated  above. 
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Greek. 

a.  Grammar :  Forms,  inflections,  etc. ;  all  declensions 
of  nouns  and  adjectives ;  especial  attention  to  the 
verb ;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  is  required. 

b.  Prose  Composition :  Translation  of  easy  connected 
English  prose  into  idiomatic  Greek. 

c.  Xenophon :    Anabasis,  four  books. 

d.  Homer:  Iliad,  three  books.  For  this  may  be  sub- 
stituted Lysiaa  VII,  XII,  XV^I. 

a.  The  examination  in  Grammar  will  not  include  anything 
that  is  not  found  in  White's  First  Greek  Book,  but  will  be  a 
thorough  test  of  the  ground  covered  in  that  text  book.  Any 
student  failing  to  pass  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be 
required  to  take  six  weeks  of  the  work  given  in  Course  1  (see 
p.  52)  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  class. 

b.  For  the  examination  in  Prose  Composition  the  English 
exercises  of  the  First  Greek  Book  and  of  Pearson's  Greek  Prose, 
Parts  I  and  II,  will  be  suflBicient  preparation,  if  thoroughly 
mastered. 

c.  Harper  and  Wallace's  Anabasis  is  recommended^  with 
attention  to  the  historical  and  grammatical  features  emphasized 
in  it. 

d.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  arising 
from  the  study  of  the  Ionic  forms  before  having  mastered  the 
Attic,  the  student  may  substitute  for  Homer  orations  of  Lysias, 
as  stated  above. 

German. 

a.  Candidates  must  have  studied  German  for  at  least  one 
year,  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  is  fur- 
nished in  Keller's  First  Year  in  German  and  the  translation  of 
about  fifty  pages  from  any  beginner's  German  Reader,  such  ns 
Hilderbraudt's,  Joynes',  or  Brandt's. 

b.  Candidates  must  have  studied  German  for  at  least  two 
years  of  five  recitations  a  week.    The  necessary  preparation  in 
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addition  to  that  mentioned  in  (a)  comprises  a  further  drill  in 
grammatical  principles,  forms,  inflections,  etc.,  careful  training 
in  Prose  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  at  least  two  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested :  Storm's  Immensee,  Hil- 
iern's  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel, 
Hartfield's  Materials  for  German  Composition  (based  on 
Immensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche),  and  any  standard  Ger- 
man Grammar. 

French. 

a.  Candidates  must  have  studied  French  for  at  least  one 
year  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  is 
furnished  in  Chardenal's  Beginners'  French  Book  and  the  trans- 
lation of  about  seventy-five  pages  from  'Super's  Preparatory 
French  Reader,  or  an  equivalent  amount  from  other  texts. 

b.  Candidates  must  have  studied  French  for  at  least  two 
years  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  in 
addition  to  that  mentioned  in  (a)  comprises  a  further  drill  in 
grammatical  principles,  verb-forms,  etc.^  careful  training  in 
Prose  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  pages  of  French. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested :  Fontaine's  Historiettes 
Modernes,  Merimee's  Colomua,  Trois  Contes  Choisis  (jJaudet), 
Baillot's  Prose  Composition,  and  any  standard  French  Gram- 
mar. 

History. 

a.  GreeJc  History — Greek  Plistory  to  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  146  B.  C,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life,  literature, 
and  art. 

b.  Roman  History — Roman  History  to  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  with  due  reference  to  literature  and  government. 

c.  General  History — General  History  as  covered  in  such  a 
text  as  Meyer's  General  Outlines. 

d.  English  History — English  History  with  due  reference  to 
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social  and  political  development  as  covered  in  such  a  text  as 
Montgomery's  or  Larned's  History  of  England. 

e.  History  of  the  United  States — As  covered  by  Montgomery, 
Barnes,  or  Fielding. 

For  preparation  in  each  of  these  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
to  four  lessons  a  week  for  half  a  school  year  will  be  necessary. 

Science, 

a.  Physics.  One  year's  work.  The  course  is  embraced  in 
such  texts  as  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics,  Hall  and  Bergen's 
Text-book  of  Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics, 
or  their  equivalents.  The  student's  note-book  must  contain  in 
full  the  data  and  results  of  forty  to  fifty  experiments,  certified 
by  his  instructor. 

b.  Chemistry.  A  whole  year's  course,  such  as  is  contained 
in  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry,  Storer 
and  Lindsay's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  their  equivalents.  TTie 
laboratory  work  which  must  be  certified  by  the  instructor  should 
have  taken  half  the  total  time  given  to  the  subject.  The  note- 
book must  show  careful  and  systematic  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  The  experiments  must  be  such  as  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Chemistry. 

c.  Physiology.  The  course  embraces  one  year's  work  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  as  outlined  in  Colton's 
Physiology,  Experimental  and  Descriptive ;  Blaidell's  Practical 
Physiology ;  Coleman's  Elements  of  Physiology ;  Fitz-Martin's 
Human  Body,  or  their  equivalents.  The  course  must  be  accom- 
panied by  laboratory  work,  and  the  note-books  must  contain  a 
complete  record  of  the  experiments  done  by  the  student  and 
certified  by  the  instructor. 

d.  Elementary  Biology.  This  course  consists  of  a  year's 
work  of  recitations,  field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  amoeba, 
paramoecium^  vorticella,  hoematcecoccus,  yeast,  plant,  spyrogyra, 
hydra,  mucor  or  penicillium,  earthworm,  crawfish,  grasshopper, 
fern,  freshwater  mussel,  seeds  and  seedlings,  flowering  plant, 
frog,  etc.  The  note-book  must  show  careful  drawings,  etc.,  and 
must  be  certified  by  the  instructor. 
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e.  Physical  Geography.  A  year's  work  is  required.  A 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  time  should  have  been  given  to 
laboratory  and  field  work,  and  the  results  carefully  recorded  in 
a  note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor.  Tarr's  or  Dana's  Physi- 
cal Geography  will  cover  the  work. 

Entrance  Equivalents. 

The  Committee  on  Terms  of  Admission  will  consider  equiva- 
lents not  herein  specified  for  all  entrance  requirements. 

CONDITIONAL  MATEICULATION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Faculty  so  that 
candidates  for  matriculation  who  are  deficient  in  not 
more  than  three  subjects  may  pursue  these  studies  under 
competent  instructors/but  will  receive  no  credit  for  the 
same  in  their  college  work. 


Requirements  for  Degrees. 


EEQUIEEMENTS  FOR  THE  A.B.  DEGREE. 

The  A.B.  degree  is  conferred  upon  any  matriculate  of 
the  University  who  has  conformed  with  all  *other  re- 
quirements and  has  completed  any  one  of  the  five  sched- 
ules given  below.  Schedules  A,  and  C  are  for  those 
who  offer  Greek  for  matriculation;  either  schedule  D 
or  schedule  E  may  be  adopted  by  those  who  do  not 
offer  Greek  for  matriculation. 

Schedule  A. 


Freshman  Year.  Houra 

per  Week 

*Latin  (3  and  4)   4 

Greek  (3  and  4)   4 

EngUsh  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

Latin  (5  and  6)   3 

Greek  (5  and  6)   3 

French  (1  and  2)   4 

or 

German  (1  and  2)   4 

EngUsh  (3  and  4)   3 

{  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

\  EngUsh  Bible  (1)  (second  semester)   2 


♦  The  numbers  in  parenthesis  following  each  subject  refer  to  the 
numbering  oi  Courses  of  Instruction,  pp.  60  to  88. 
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Junior  Year.  Hours 

per  Week 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

tElective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

i  Elective,  except  that  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy  and 
one  in  Science  must  be  elected  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 

Schedule  B, 

Freshman  Year. 

Latin  (3  and  4)   4 

Greek  (3  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

Greek  (5  and  6)   3 

French  (1  and  2)   4 

German  (1  and  2)   4 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

English  Bible  (1)  (second  semester)   2 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

^Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 


*  Elective,  except  that  one  additional  course  in  Science  and  one 
in  Philosophy  must  be  elected  in  this  or  the  following  year. 
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Schedule  C. 
Freshman  Year.  Hours 

per  Week 

Greek  (3  and  4)  and  German  (1  and  2)  

or 

French  (1  and  2)  and  German  (1  and  2)  

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

(  French  (3  and  4)  or  (1  and  2)   4 

]  German  (3  and  4)   4 

(  Greek  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6,'  4  or  3 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

j  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

(  English  Bible  (1)  (second  semester)   2 

'Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

Biology  (1  and  2)   4 

French  j    4 

German  [  (that  one  not  taken  above)   4 

Greek    )   4  or  3 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

Physics  (1  and  2)  (if  not  previously  taken)   4 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

^Elective,  (a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  a  total  of  16 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

♦  Except  that  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy  and  one  in 
Science  must  be  taken  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 


Schedule  D, 

Freshman  Year. 

Latin  (3  and  4)  or  Greek  (1  and  2)  4  or  5 

French  (3  and  4)   4 

or 

German  (3  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 
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Sophomore  Year.  Hours 

per  We«k 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

French  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  3 

or 

German  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  3 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

(  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

}  English  Bible  (1)  (second  semester)   2 

tGreek  (1  and  2)  or  (3  and  4)  5  or  4 

or 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

Physics  (1  and  2)  (if  not  taken  in  Sophomore  year)   4 

Politics  (1  and  2)   2 

^Elective,  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  a  total  of..  16 

Senior  Year. 
Elective....   14 

f  If  Greek  is  elected  in  this  year,  the  student  may  take  that 
modern  language  (French  or  German)  taken  in  the  Fresh- 
man year;  if  Greek  is  not  elected,  the  student  is  required 
to  take  that  modern  language  (French  or  German)  not  taken 
in  the  Freshman  year. 
Elective,  except  that  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy  and 
one  in  Science  must  be  elected  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 


Schedule  E, 

Freshman  Year. 
I  fFrench  (3  and  4)...:   4 


^  \  German  (3  and  4)   4 

g  [Greek  (1  and  2)   5 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

French  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  3 

German  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  3 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

(  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

(  English  Bible  (Ij  (second  semester)   2 
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Hours 
per  Week 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

or 

Biology  (1  and  2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

Physics  (1  and  2)  ] 

or  1-  (the  one  not  previously  taken)   4 

Biology  (1  and  2)  J 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

♦Elective  (a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  a  total 
of  16.) 

Senior  Year. 
Elective   14 


*  Elective,  except  that  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy 
must  be  elected  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 

EEQUIEEMENTS  FOE  THE  B.S.  DEGEEE. 

The  B.  S.  Degree  is  conferred  upon  any  matriculate 
of  the  University  who  has  conformed  with  all  other  re- 
quirements and  has  completed  the  schedule  of  studies 
given  below: 


Freshman  Year.  Hours 

per  Week 

French  (3  and  4)   4 

German  (3  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

French  (5  and  6)   3 

or 

German  (5  and  6)   3 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

Mathematics  (5  and  6)   3 

Physics  (3  and  4)   3 

Chemistry  (1  and  2)   4 
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Junior  Year.  Hours 

per  Week 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

Chemistry  (3  and  4)   3 

Biology  (1  and  2)   4 

Physics  (5  and  6)   3 

^Elective   2 

Senior  Year. 
Elective   14 


*  Elective,  except  that  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy  must 
be  elected  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 

EEQUIEEMENTS  FOE  THE  LITT.B.  DEGEEE. 

The  degree  of  Litt.B.  is  offered  by  this  University 
for  those  students  whose  preparation  will  not  permit 
them  to  meet  the  somewhat  more  rigid  entrance  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees.  The  University  urges  that  all 
students  who  can  do  so  shall  enter  the  courses  leading 
to  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree. 

The  Litt.B.  degree  is  conferred  upon  any  matriculate 
of  the  University  who  has  conformed  with  all  other  re- 
quirements^ and  has  completed  the  schedule  of  studies 
given  below. 

LITT.B.  DEGEEE. 


Freshman  Year.  Hours 

per  Week 

French  (3  and  4)    4 

German  (8  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 
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Sophomore  Year.  Hours 

per  Week 

French  (5  and  6)   3 

German  (5  and  6)   3 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

Biology  (1  and  2)   4 

or 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

JuOTOR  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

English  (5  and  6)   2 

History  (3  and  4)   2 

English  Bible  (second  semester)   2 

Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 


ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

The  required  studies  in  the  various  schedules  are  re- 
garded as  fundamental  and  essential  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  are  therefore  not  left  to  the  student^s  option. 
The  elective  studies^  though  important^  are  not  all  indis- 
pensable and  accordingly  are  left^  with  certain  necessary 
restrictions,  to  the  student^s  choice. 

Any  course  offered  in  the  University  (see  pp.  60-83) 
for  which  a  student  is  properly  prepared  may  be  elected 
by  him;  but  such  election  does  not  become  final,  nor 
may  he  attend  lectures  in  that  course,  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Elective  Studies  and  the 
head  of  the  Department. 
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REGULATIONS  EEGARDING  THE  CHOIgE  OP 
ELECTIVES. 

Students  are  required  to  choose  their  elective  studies 
for  the  first  semester  on  matriculation  day,  and  no 
change  will  be  allowed  after  the  close  of  the  second  week, 
and  none  before  that  time,  except  for  special  reasons 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  are  required  to  hand  in  writing  to  the  Dean, 
on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  January,  their  choice 
of  electives  for  the  second  term,  and  no  changes  will  be 
allowed  after  that  date,  except  for  special  reasons  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 

THESIS  REQUIRED  OP  EVERY  CANDIDATE 
FOR  A  DEGREE. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  the  courses  outlined 
in  the  schedules  above  the  University  requires  that  each 
candidate  for  a  degree  shall  present  during  his  Senior 
year  a  thesis  upon  some  theme  relative  to  the  subject  in 
which  he  has  done  most  work  during  his  college  course. 

This  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Faculty,  shall  be  handed  to  the  Dean  on  or  before 
April  1  and  be  not  less  than  3,000  words  in  length. 

GRADUATION  HONORS. 

The  final  rank  of  members  of  the  graduating  class  is 
computed  by  combining  averages  for  the  last  three  years 
of  the  course.  The  Faculty  determines  what  portion 
of  the  class  shall  be  printed  as  the  Honor  List;  this  list 
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is  then  divided  into  two  grades,  according  to  standing; 
members  of  the  first  group  graduate  magna  cum  laude, 
those  in  the  second  group  graduate  cum  laude. 

The  higher  distinction  of  insigni  cum  laude  and  the 
highest  distinction  of  summa  cum  laude  are  only  be- 
stowed for  very  unusual  excellence. 

CLASS  STANDING. 

Students  are  graded  in  the  reports  of  their  studies  by 
letters  indicating  groups,  whose  value  is  as  follows : 

A.  From  100-95. 

B.  Prom  94-90. 

C.  Prom  89-80. 

D.  Prom  79-70. 

E.  Below  70. 

An  average  grade  of  70  is  required  on  the  semester^s 

work  in  any  subject. 

ABSENCE  PROM  RECITATIONS. 

A  student  who  absents  himself  from  any  class  for  any 
cause  oftener  than  five  times  during  one  Semester  will 
be  dropped  from  the  class  roll.  In  cases  of  protracted 
illness  the  Paculty  will  decide  whether  the  student  may 
continue  his  work. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 


DEPAETMENT  OF  ASTEONOMY. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Descriptive  Astronomy.  2  hours 
Information  course.    A  study  'of  the  fundamental 

facts  and  principles  of  the  subject.  The  elements  of 
astronomy^  old  and  new.  Lectures^  and  written  tests 
upon  assigned  reading.  Technical  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics not  a  prerequisite. 

2.  Second  Semester  :  General  Astronomy.  3  hours 
Eequiring  a  knowledge  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry; is  more  advanced  than  Course  1.  Includes  the 
theory  of  the  construction^  adjustment^  and  use  of  the 
principal  instruments  of  the  astronomical  observatory. 
Solution  of  Problems.  Lectures. 

Texts:    Young's  General  Astronomy. 

DEPAETMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

1.  First  Semester  :  General  Biology.  Invertebrates 
— Lectures^  recitations^  and  laboratory  work.      3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3  hours. 

3.  First  Semester:  Comparative  Anatomy.  Verte- 
brates.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Systematic  Botany.  Plant 
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Structure  and  Development.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  3  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Lect- 
ures and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester  :  Embryology.  Theoretical  and 
Practical. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Histology — (Medical  School). 

8.  Secoxd  Semester:  Physiology — (Medical 
School.) 

9.  First  Semester  :  Neurology — Gross  and  minute 
structure  -of  the  central  nervous  system  and  sense  organs. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester  :  Philosophical  Biology. — Ex- 
position and  criticism  of  biological  theories.  Lectures 
and  readings.  2  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  Introduction  to  Geology. — 
Lectures  and  field  excursions.  3  hours 

12.  Second  Semester:  Paleontology. — Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  3  hours 


DEPAETMENT  OF  CHEMISTEY. 

1.  First  Semester:  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
— Lectures  and  Laboratory  work.  A  thorough  introduc- 
tion to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  In- 
organic Chemistry.  3  hours 

Prerequisite:  A  thorough  course  in  Elementary 
Science. 
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.2.  Second  Semester:  General  Inorganic  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A 
continuance  of  Course  1,  with  an  introduction  to  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week  throughout  the  year  in  addition  to  the  lecture 
hours.  3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Organic  Chemistry,  An  ad- 
vanced course  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Illustrated  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis.— A  brief  course  intended  to  give  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  Qualitative 
Analysis^,  or  as  a  preparation  for  a  more  advanced 
course..  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week 
throughout  the  year  in  addition  to  the  lecture  hours. 

3  hours 

Prerequisite :   Courses  1  and  2^  or  their  equivalent. 

5.  First  Semester:  Advanced  Qualitative  Chem- 
ical Analysis. — A  more  complete  course  in  Qualitative 
Analysis.    Lectures  and  Laboratory  work.        3  hours 

Prerequisites :   Courses  1,  2  and  4^,  or  their  equivalent. 

6.  Second  Semester  :  Quantitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  One  2-hour  labora- 
tory period  per  week  throughout  the  year  in  addition 
to  lecture  hours. 

Prerequisites :   Courses  1,  2^  4,  5,  or  their  equivalent. 
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7.    First  Semester:   Organic  Preparations. — Lec- 


Prerequisites :  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  'Or  their  equiv- 
alents. 

8.    Second  Semester:   Physical  Chemistry. — Lec- 


DEPARTMEN-T  OF  ECONOMICS. 

1.  First  Semester:  Elements  of  Economics. — 
This  course  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  economic  history; 
noticing  the  stages  of  industrial  development  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  private  property- 
is  considered  as  to  its  grounds  and  limitations.  The 
subjects  of  consumption^  production^  transportation  of 
goods,  and  distribution  are  considered  in  considerable 
detail  and  some  attention  is  given  to  money  and  bank- 
ing, trusts  and  monopolies,  labor  and  labor  unions,  but 
a  fuller  discussion  of  these  topics  will  be  reserved  for 
other  courses.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Advanced  Economic  Theory, 
— This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  The  vari- 
ous topics  there  discussed  will  be  considered  more  in 
detail.  The  relation  between  government  and  industry, 
the  wage  system,  and  modem  economic  tendencies  will 
receive  particular  attention.  This  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

3.  First  Semester:  Public  Finance. — This  course 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  1.  It  deals 
with  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  government  and  their 


tures  and  laboratory  work. 


2  hours 


tures  and  laboratory  work. 


3  hours 
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administration.  The  attention  of  the  student  will  be 
called  to  the  various  systems  of  taxation  in  leading 
modern  countries^,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 
The  difference  between  the  "sub-treasnry^^  system  of  the 
United  States  and  the  monetary  system  of  other  states 
will  be  noticed  as  well  as  the  effect  of  tariffs  upon  present 
industrial  organizations.  2  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Money  and  Banking,  This 
course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  money;  money  as  a 
commodity;  the  kinds  of  money;  the  functions  of 
money;  gold  and  silver  as  money;  coinage^  legal  tender^ 
double  and  single  standard;  government  paper  money. 
Also  the  origin  and  functions  of  banks;  the  clearing 
house  system  and  foreign  banking  systems.        2  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  Trusts  and  Monopolies,  Un- 
der this  heading  will  be  considered  the  laws  of  competi- 
tion^ the  rise  of  monopolies  and  their  classification;  the 
trusty  its  origin  and  development;  and  kindred  combina- 
tions and  consolidations.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Transportation  and  Natural 
Monopolies, — An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  and 
history  of  transportation.  Also  an  investigation  into 
the  desirability  of  municipal  and  government  owner- 
ship or  control  of  railways,  water  and  light  plants,  and 
other  natural  monopolies.  2  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Laior  and  Industrial  Organ- 
izations,— Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  working  class  in  Europe  and  the 
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United  States;  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital;  labor 
unionism;  the  aim  and  methods  of  labor  organizations; 
the  organization  of  capital  as  a  defense  against  labor 
unionism;  the  effect  of  unions  upon  the  general  eco- 
nomics and  social  welfare.  2  hours 
8.  Second  Semester:  Commercial  Geography  and 
International  Trade, — This  includes  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  modern  commerce;  the  organization  and 
means  of  international  trade.                         2  hours 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

1.  First  Semester:  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition,  EecitationS;,  written  exercises 
and  conferences.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  English  Composition  (con- 
tinued). 3  hours 

Texts:  Barrett  Wendell^  English  Composition  and 
Hammond  Lament^  English  Composition. 

3.  First  Semester:  History  and  Development  of 
English  Literature  in  Outline,  or  Chaucer  and  His  Age. 

3  hours 

Texts:  M-oodey  and  Love,  English  Literature;  Cor- 
son, Chaucer^s  Canterbury  Tales. 

4.  Second  Semester:  Spenser  and  Milton,  or  Bor 
con  and  Shakespeare, 

Texts:  The  Globe  edition  of  Spenser  and  Milton, 
Neilson^s  Shakespeare  (complete  in  one  volume),  or 
Eolfe^s  Shakespeare. 
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5.  First  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Period  of 
Queen  Anne,  DePoe^  Steele^  Addison,  Swift  and  Pope, 
or  that  of  1745-1789,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Cowper, 
Burns.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Scott,  Shelley,  Keats. 

7.  PiRST  Semester  :  Essayists  and  Reviewers  of  the 
early  Nineteenth  Century,  Jeffrey,  Hazlitt,  De  Quiney, 
Lamb,  Wilson,  Hunt. 

8.  Second  Semester:  Elements  of  Literary  Criti- 
cism, or  the  Development  of  the  Novel.  2  hours 

Texts:  Principles  of  Criticism,  C.  T.  Winchester, 
Ealeigh  and  Lanier  oil  the  Development  of  the  Novel. 

DEPAETMENT  OP  PEENCH. 

1.  PiRST  Semester  :  Elements  of  Grammar  and  ex- 
ercises in  memorizing.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and 
forms.  Selections  from  Super^s  Preparatory  Prench 
Eeader.  4  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Grammar,  Prose  Composi- 
tion, and  memorizing;  Trois  Contes  Choisis  (Daudet), 
L^Abbe  Constantin  (HalSvy),  Colomba  (Merimee). 
Oral  use  *of  language  introduced.  4  hours 

Texts:  Praser  and  Squair^s  Prench  Grammar,  Su- 
per's Preparatory  Prench  Eeader. 

Courses  1  and  2  constitute  the  Preshman  year's  work 
for  those  only  who  offer  Greek  at  entrance. 
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3.  First  Semester:  Contes  de  Maupassant,  Come- 
dies de  Musset,  Hugo's  Hernani^  Dumas'  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires^  with  paraphrasing  from  the  text.  Prose 
Oomposition.    Oral,  use  of  the  language  increased. 

4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  George  Sand's  La  Petite 
Fadette^  Moliere's  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Collateral 
reading.    Prose  Composition.  4  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  Study  of  selections  from  Mo- 
Here,  Racine  and  Corneille.  Collateral  reading  from 
the  same  authors.   Prose  Composition.  3  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  5. 
Reading  of  Moliere^  Racine^  and  Corneille.  Collateral 
reading.  Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on  French  liter- 
ature of  this  period.  3  hours 

Courses  5  and  6  constitute  the  Sophomore  yearns  work 
for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  French  at  entrance,  and 
are  elective  for  others.  All  the  courses  which  follow 
are  elective. 

7.  First  Semester:  Study  of  French  Lyrics,  based 
on  Canfield^s  collection  of  Lyrics.  2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  with  col- 
lateral reading.  Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on  the 
style  and  philosophy  of  Voltaire.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries;  the  drama,  poetry,  and  the 
novel.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:   Literature  of  the  Eight- 
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eenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries;  the  philosophical 
essay  and  criticism.  Introduction  to  the  history  of 
French  literature.  2  hours 


DEPAETMENT  OF  GEEMAN. 

1.  First  Semester:  Eudiments  of  Grammar  with 
exerciseS;,  memorizing  and  drill  on  pronunciation;  selec- 
tions from  German  Eeader.  4  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Grammar;  Prose  Composi- 
tion; oral  use  of  language  introduced;  reading  from 
Glueck  Auf;  Storm's  Immensee^  Hillerns  Hoeher  als 
die  Kirche;  Schiller'-s  Der  JSTeffe  als  Onkel^  Wilden- 
iruch's  Das  Edle  Blut.  4  hours 

Texts:  Thomas'  German  Grammar;  other  texts  op- 
tional. 

Courses  1  and  2  constitute  the  Freshman  year's  work 
for  those  only  who  offer  Greek  at  entrance. 

3.  First  Semester:  Grammar^  Prose  Composition; 
Schiller  s  Tell  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  Goethe's  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea.  Oral  use  of  language  increased. 

4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Prose  Composition;  Goethe's 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Egmont.  4  hours 

Texts:    Bernhardt's  Prose  Composition. 

Courses  3  and  4  constitute  the  Freshman  year's  work 
for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  German  at  entrance^ 
the  Sophom-ore  year's  work  for  others. 
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5.  First  Semester:  Prose  Composition;  Less- 
ing's  Nathan  der  AYeise ;  Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  German 
poetry.    Oral  use  of  the  language  practically  exclusive. 

5.  Second  Semester:  Schiller  s  Wallenstein; 
Goethe's  Faust.    Prose  Composition. 

Courses  5  and  6  constitute  the  Sophomore  yearns  work 
for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  German  at  entrance 
and  are  elective  for  others.  All  the  courses  which  fol- 
low are  elective. 

7.  First  Semester:  Scientific  German,  This 
course  is  offered  for  those  who  desire  practice  in  trans- 
lating scientific  German  monographs  and  periodicals. 

2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Historical  German^  consist- 
ing of  translation  from  modern  historical,  economic,  >snd 
sociological  literature  and  journals.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  Modern  German.  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann,  Wildenhruch,  Lectures  on  German 
literature  of  today.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Selections  from  Grillpar- 
zer,  Scheffel,  Kleist,  and  others. 

11.  First  Semester:  Goethe's  Faust^  Part  I, 
studied  in  relation  to  the  author's  life,  sources  of  subject 
matter,  and  literary  significance.  2  hours 

12.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  11. 
Goethe's  Faust,  Part  II. 
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DEPAKTMENT  OP  GEEEK. 

1.  PiRST  Semester:  Systematic  review  and  drill 
on  forms^  inflections^  and  the  common  rules  of  case- 
relations  and  syntax.  Xenophon:  Anabasis  I-II.  Prose 
Composition.  5  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Xenophon:  Anabasis  III- 
IV,  Lysias  VIII,  XII,  XVI.  Prose  Composition. 

(Matriculates  desiring  to  begin  Greek  after  entering 
the  University  can  attend  the  Beginners'  Greek  Class 
in  the  Theological  School,  receiving  credit  for  it  in  the 
College). 

Courses  1  and  2  may  be  offered  by  those  who  have 
taken  the  Beginners'  Class  in  the  Theological  School, 
and  also  by  those  who  are  deficient  in  the  matriculation 
requirements  in  Greek  to  make  up  such  deficiency.  They 
are  not  credited  with  them,  if  Greek  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects offered  for  matriculation. 

Texts :  White's  First  Greek  Book,  Harper  and  Wal- 
lace's Anabasis,  Wait's  Lysias,  Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek 
Grammar,  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

3.  First  Semester:  Lysias:  Seven  orations.  Xen- 
ophon:  Memorabilia  I.  Prose  Composition.  Greek 
History.    Sight  Eeading.  4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Xenophon:  Memorabilia 
II-IV.  Plato :  Apology  and  Crito.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. 4  hours 

Texts:  Wait's  Lysias,  Winans'  Memorabilia,  Wag- 
ner's Apology  and  Crito,  Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Com- 
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position^  Botsford^s  History  of  Greece^,  Hadley  and 
Allen^s  Greek  Grammar. 

5.  First  Semester:  Demosthenes:  Philippics. 
Euripides,  Medea.  Prose  Composition.  Sight  Bead- 
ing.   History  of  Greek  Literature.  3  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Homer:  Hiad  I-VI.  Her- 
odotus :  VI-VII.  Prose  Composition.  Sight  Eeading. 
History  of  Greek  Literature.  3  hours 

Texts:  TarbelFs  Philippics^,  Earless  Medea^  Sey- 
mour^s  Iliad^  Stein^s  Summary  of  the  Dialect  of  Her- 
odotus. 

7.  Throughout  the  Year  :  Demosthenes :  On  the 
Crown.  Plato:  Gorgias  and  Protagoras.  Lectures  on 
Greek  Philosophy.  2  hours 

8.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Composir 
tion.  1  hour 

Texts:  Holmes^  on  the  Crown,  Lodge's  Gorgias^ 
Towles'  Protagoras,  Spieker's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

9.  Throughout  the  Year:  Sophocles:  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  and  Electra.  Aeschylus:  Prometheus  Bound. 
Aristophanes:  Clouds.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama 
and  Greek  Theaters.  2  hours 

10.  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  (Offered  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  8.)  1  hour 

Texts:  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Mather's  Electra, 
Wecklein-AUen's  Prometheus  Bound,  Humphreys^ 
Clouds,  Spieker's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 
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DEPAETMENT  OF  HISTOEY. 

1.  First  Semester:  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Eu- 
ropean History.  2  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  2  hours 

Courses  1  and  2  are  treated  as  a  oontinuous  year's 
course  in  European  History  from  the  Teutonic  Migra- 
tions to  1878^  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  periods  of 
the  Eenaissance  and  the  Eeformation.  The  work  con- 
sists of  recitations  oil  an  assigned  text^  constant  refer- 
ence to  sources^  notes  on  occasional  collateral  readings, 
and  lectures. 

Texts :  Eobinson's  History  of  Western  Europe,  Eob- 
inson's  Eeadings  in  European  History,  Vols.  I  and  II; 
Seebohm's  Era  of  the  Protestant  Eevolution.  SchwilFs 
History  of  Modern  Europe. 

3.  First  Semester:  History  of  England  and  the 
British  Empire.  2  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  3. 
History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.       2  hours 

Courses  3  and  4  will  cover  the  political  and  social  his- 
tory of  England  and  the  British  Empire  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  methods  used  in  ref- 
erence to  sources,  collateral  readings,  maps,  etc.,  will  be 
the  same  as  for  Courses  2  and  3.  More  independent 
work,  however,  will  be  required. 

Texts:  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England, 
Kendall's  Source-book  of  English  History.  Constant 
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reference  to  Greene's  Short  History  of  the  English 
people. 

5.  First  Semester:  American  History.  The  Co- 
lonial Period  to  1783.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  American  History  from 
1783  down  to  and  including  the  Reconstruction  Period. 

2  hours 

Courses  5  and  6  pre-suppose  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  It  will  comprise  a  rapid  survey  of  our 
entire  history  with  special  emphasis  in  Course  5  upon 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  colonial  peiiod. 
A  wide  range  of  collateral  reading,  several  maps,  and  a 
thesis  will  be  required. 

Texts:  Elson's  History  of  the  United  States;  for 
reference  Hart^s  American  History  Told  by  Contem- 
poraries and  other  works. 

7.  The  Era  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

2  hours 

This  course  will  trace  the  transformation  of  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  Europe  and  will  take  up  in  detail  the  events 
touched  upon  in  Courses  1  and  2,  emphasizing  the  social 
and  intellectual  rather  than  the  political  side;  the  work 
is  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that  of  Courses  1-6. 
A  considerable  amount  of  investigation  of  special  topics 
by  individual  students  is  required. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Systematic  review  and  drill  on 
forms,  inflections,  and  the  commoner  rules  of  case- 
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relations  and  syntax.  Cicero:  Catiline  I-IV^  Archias. 
Prose  Composition. 

(Not  credited  on  work  required  for  A.B.  degree.) 

5  hours 

2  Second  Semester:  Cicero:  Manilian  Law, 
Mareellus^  Ligarius^  fourteenth  Philippic.  Sallust : 
Catiline.    Prose  composition. 

(Not  credited  on  work  required  for  A.B.  degree.) 

5  hours 

Courses  1  and  2  are  intended  for  those  students  who 
offer  only  (a),  (b)^  (c),  and  (d),  of  the  Latin  require- 
ments for  admission^  and  for  those  whose  examinations 
in  (e)  are  not  satisfactory. 

Texts:  Harper  and  Gallup^s  Cicero^  Greenough  and 
DanieFs  Sallust^,  Allen  and  Greenough^s  Latin  Gram- 
mar^ Moulton  and  CoUar^s  Preparatory  Latin  Com- 
position. 

3.  First  Semester:  Livy:  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII. 
Prose  Composition.   Eoman  History,  Sight  Eeading. 

4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester  :  Cicero :  Laelius,  Cato  Maior, 
Letters  (selected.)    Prose  Composition.   Sight  Eeading. 

Texts:  Westoott^s  Livy,  Lord^s  Laelius,  Eockwood^s 
Cato  Maior,  Abbotfs  Letters  of  Cicero,  i^Uen  and 
Greenough^s  Latin  Grammar,  Gildersleeve-Lodge's  Prose 
Composition,  Botsford^s  History  of  Eome. 

5.  First  Semester:  Tacitus:  Agricola,  Germania. 
Plautus:  Captives,  Trinummus.  Prose  Composition. 
Sight  Eeading.   History  of  Latin  Literature.     3  hours 
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6.  Second  Semester:  Virgil:  Aeneid  VI-IX. 
Horace;  Odes  I-IV.  Terence:  Andria.  Prose  Com- 
position.   Sight  Beading.  3  hours 

Texts :  Gndeman^s  Agricola  and  Germania^  Fair- 
clough^s  Andria,  Frieze's  Virgil  (complete),  Bennett 
and  Eolfe's  Horace,  Morris'  Captives  and  Trinummus, 
Crowell  and  Eichardson's  Eoman  Literature. 

7.  Throughout  the  Year  :  Horace :  Satires.  Ju- 
venal: Satires.  Martial:  Selected  Epigrams.  Eoman 
Mythology.  2  hours 

8.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Prose  Com- 
position. Study  of  the  style  of  Latin  prose  writers  by 
reproduction  of  translations.  1  hour 

Texts:  Bennett  and  Eolfe's  Horace  (complete). 
Wright's  Juvenal,  Westcott's  Martial,  Harrington  and 
Tolman's  Mythology. 

9.  Throughout  the  Year  :  Lucretius :  Be  Eerum 
N'atura.  Cicero :  Tusculan  Disputations.  Dream  of 
Scipio.  Seneca:  Dialogues.  Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  2  hours 

10.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Prose 
Composition.    (Prerequisite:    Course  8.) 

DEPAETMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

1.  First  Semester:    Plane  Geometry.       5  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Solid  Geometry.  5  hours 
For  work  done  in  these  courses  no  credit  toward  a 

degree  will  be  given.    They  are  offered  for  the  benefit 
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of  irregular  students  and  others  who  may  desire  to  re- 
view their  elementary  work. 

Text :   The  Elements  of  Geometry.   Bush  and  Clarke. 

3.  First  Semester:  Algebra,  4  hours 
Theory  of  logarithms^  permutations^  combinations, 

probability^  theory  of  limits,  infinite  series  (including 
convergency  and  divergency),  binomial  theorem  for  any 
rational  exponent,  undetermined  co-efficients,  continued 
fractions,  summation  of  series,  exponential  and  logarith- 
mic series,  determinants,  and  theory  of  equations. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief 
review  of  factoring,  fractions,  radicals,  progressions, 
imaginaries,  and  quadratics. 

Text:    Downey's  Higher  Algebra. 

4.  Secg^nTd  Semester  :  Trigonometry.  4  hours 
Text:    Phillips  and  Strong^s  Trigonometry. 

5.  First  Semester:  Analytic  Geometry,  covering 
the  following  subjects:  Straight  line,  conic  sections, 
general  equations  of  the  second  degree,  transcendental 
curves,  and  an  introduction  to  Analytic  Geometry  of 
three  dimensions.  3  hours 

Text:   Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic  Geometry. 

6.  Second  Semester:  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.  3  hours 

Text:    Smith's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

7.  First  Semester:  Advanced  differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus  and  Elementary  Differential  Equations, 

3  hours 
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DEPAETMENT  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  First  Semester:  Logic, — An  elementary  pre- 
sentation of  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  and  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  syllogistic  forms,  logical  analysis,  and 
in  the  criticism  of  fallacies.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  General  Psychology. — An 
exposition  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  with  reference 
to  their  classification,  analysis,  and  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous system;  with  demonstrations  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  and  psychological  experiments.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. 3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Ethics, — A  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  with  a  presentation  of  the  principles 
and  criticism  of  the  leading  ethical  theories.  While  due 
attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of  morals,  much  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  aim  of  conduct  is  not  ab- 
stract virtue,  but  fullness  and  richness  of  life.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  reading  of  ethical  classics.         3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Advanced  Psychology. — A 
review  of  psychological  theories  as  related  to  epistemolo- 
gy.   Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  3  hours 

5  and  6.  First  and  Second  Semesters:  Experi- 
mental Psychology, — This  course  embraces  qualitative 
and  quantitative  experimentation  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  elementary  mental  processes  and 
with  the  manipulation  of  psychological  apparatus.  Lec- 
tures, theses,  and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 
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7.  FiEST  Semester:  Outlines  of  History  of  Aes- 
thetics. 2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  A  study  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Beautiful  and  a  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
Arts.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  Epistemology. — Explanation 
and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  knowledge.  Lectures. 

2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester  :  Metaphysics. — An  exposi- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  more  recent  metaphysical 
theories.    Lectures  and  essays.  2  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  History  of  Ancient  and  Me- 
diaeval Philosophy.  Lectures  and  theses.  2  hours 

12.  Second  Semester  :  History  of  Modern  Philoso- 
phy.— Lectures  and  theses.  2  hours 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS. 

1  and  2.  Principles  of  Physics. — Lectures  and  labor- 
atory work.  Throughout  the  year.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week  with  two  (2)  hour  laboratory  periods.   3  hours 

Prerequisites:  A  thorough  training  in  Elementary 
Sciences^  and  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Mathe- 
maticS;,  including  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

3  and  4.  Advanced  Course  in  Mechanics,  Heat  and 
Sound. — Two  lecture  hours  and  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.   Throughout  the  year.  2  hours 

Prerequisites :   Courses  1  and  2  and  Trigonometry. 
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5  and  6.  An  Advanced  Course  in  Light,  Magnetism 
and  Electricity ;  consisting  of  two  lecture  hours  and  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.   Throughout  the  year. 

2  hours 

Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  3  and  4  or  their  equiva- 
lents. 

7.  First  Semester  :  History  of  Physics  and  Theory 
of  light, — Laboratory^  with  lectures  from  time  to  time. 

2  hoars 

Prerequisites:  Courses  1^  2  and  6  (or  equivalents), 
and  mathematics  as  for  Course  4. 

8.  Second  Semester:  Alternating  Currents, — Lab- 
oratory work  with  lectures.  2  hours 

Prerequisites:   Same  as  for  Course  7.        2  hours 

DEPAETMENT  OP  POLITICS. 

1.  First  Semester:  A  study  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopment of  political  institutions ;  a  comparative  study 
of  the  government  institutions  of  England^  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Sweden- 
Norway.  2  hours 

Text :   Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State. 

2.  Second  Semester:  American  Political  Institu- 
tions, A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  practical 
working  of  American  political  institutions.  The  struct 
ture  and  machinery  of  Federal  and  State  governments 
will  be  examined.  2  hours 

Text:  Student's  edition  of  Bryce's  American  Com- 
monwealth. 
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3.  First  Semester  :  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  2  hours 

History  Courses  3^  4  and  5  are  pre-requisites  for  this 
course.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
England^  followed  by  a  more  extended  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  United  States.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  sources  and  origin  of  the 
Constitution. 

Texts:  Montague^s  English  Constitutional  History. 
Thorpe^s  Short  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Elementary  Law.  A  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Common  Law^  and  an  introduction  to  its  ter- 
minology and  fundaihental  ideas.  Forty  consecutive 
lectures  on  assigned  readings  in  Fishback^s  Elementary 
Law.    (This  course  is  given  in  the  Law  School.) 

Credit  2  semester  hours 

5.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  Twenty 
consecutive  lectures  with  assigned  readings  which  cover 
Cooley^s  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law. 

Credit  1  semester  hour 

(Given  in  the  Law  School.) 

Courses  4  and  5  are  open  to  Seniors  only. 

6.  Second  Semester:  International  Law. — This 
course  is  historical  and  explanatory  of  present  interna- 
tional relations  and  treats  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  rules  that  generally  govern  the  intercourse  of 
modern  civilized  states,  and  their  recent  modifications 
by  treaty.   While  of  especial  value  to  those  students  who 
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expect  to  become  journalists  or  lawyers^  this  course  is 
of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  intelligently  the 
trend  of  world  politics  today.  2  hours 

DEPAKTMENT  OP  SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  PiRST  Semester:  Ethnology. — This  course  is 
planned  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  Sociology. 
Most  of  the  attention  will  be  given  to  the  European 
races.  The  course  consists  of  lectures^  reports  of  col- 
lateral reading,  and  recitations.  Texts  of  Keane,  Tylor 
and  Eipley  recommended.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Elements  of  Sociology. — 
This  course  seeks  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  society.  It  attempts  to  sketch  the  leading 
features  of  modern  socialism,  exhibiting  the  similarities 
and  differences  of  the  various  schemes  devised  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  society  without  the  recognition 
of  private  property.  The  trend  of  our  present  social 
movement  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  effect 
upon  the  existing  order  of  society.  3  hours 

3.  PiRST  Semester:  Socialism  and  Communism. — 
This  course  will  notice  various  communistic  societies 
which  have  existed  since  very  early  times ;  the  Buddhist 
monks,  the  Christian  monastic  system,  the  Shakers,  the 
Oneida  community  and  others.  The  communistic  theo- 
ries of  Plato,  Pourier  and  others  will  be  discussed  and 
the  relation  of  Communism  to  Socialism  will  be  con- 
sidered. 2  hours 
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4.  Second  Semester:  Criminology;  Crime  and  its 
Causes. — Among  the  topics  discussed  in  this  course  will 
be  the  effect  of  climate  and  of  the  seasons  upon  crime, 
the  distribution  ^f  crime,  the  relation  of  poverty  to 
crime.,  crime  and  disease,  and  the  punishment  of  crime. 

2  hours 

5.  First  Semester  :  Municipal  Sociology. — The 
^^rural  exodus'^  and  consequent  rapid  growth  of  our 
cities  make  this  a  subject  of  great  and  growing  impor- 
tance. Some  of  the  topics  here  considered  will  be  trans- 
portation, public  works,  sanitation,  public  schools  and 
libraries,  parks  and  boulevards,  and  the  relation  of  all 
these  to  public  control,  ownership  or  operation.   2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Theory  and  History  of 
Charities, — The  rapid  development  of  the  altruistic 
spirit  during  the  past  few  decades  has  tended  to  make 
many  of  our  benevolences  impractical  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  real  needs  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
In  this  course  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  the  subject 
of  charities  and  industrial  amelioration  from  a  psycholo- 
gical and  practical  standpoint,  and  to  consider  the  meth- 
ods which  should  be  employed  to  secure  the  best  possible 
results.  2  hours 

MUSIC  AND  ORATOEY. 

Exceptionally  good  advantages  are  offered  in  Chatta- 
nooga for  the  study  of  Music  and  Oratory. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  in  music  desiring  to 
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devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  Music  of  Collegiate  grade 
may  be  credited  in  music  with  a  certain  number  of  hours 
on  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.^  B.S.;,  or 
Litt.B.  The  Faculty  Committee  will  recommend  com- 
petent instructors. 

Credit  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  12  semester  hours 
will  be  given  on  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees,  nor  more 
than  18  semester  hours  on  the  Litt.B.  degree. 


Names  of  Students  taking  Courses,  1906-1907. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBEEAL  AETS. 

CANDIDATES  FOB  THE  A.B.  DEGREE  IN  JUNE,  1907. 

Ketron,  Lloyd  W  Tennessee 

Nelson,  Stacy  E  North  Carolina 

Rogers,  Daniel  T  Tennessee 

candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  JUNE,  1907  

Williams,  Daniel   Florida 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  LTTT.B.  DEGREE  IN  JUNE,  1907. 

Perkins,  Harriett  L  Florida 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  graduates^  the  follow- 
ing is  the 

EOLL  OP  STUDENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
LIBEEAL  AETS. 

Session  1906-7. 

The  number  of  semester-hours  of  collegiate  work  re- 
quired for  a  degree  varies  between  one  hundred  and 
twenty  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours. 

The  numbers  opposite  the  name  *of  each  student  indi- 
cate the  total  number  of  semester-hours  credited  to  him, 
including  the  work  of  the  session  of  1906-7. 

Hours 

Name.  State.  Credit 

Anderson,   Harvey   Delaware  12 

Atkins.  Alwyn   Alabama  22 
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Borcherding,  Ralph   Tennessee  80 

Barker,  F.  S  Tennessee  4 

Beddow,  Grace   Tennessee  12 

Brauff,  Gardner  Tennessee  14 

Burton,  J.  A  Tennessee  Sp. 

Burgess,  Elizabeth   Tennessee  8 

Carter,  H.  T  Tennessee  Sp. 

Clift,  F  Tennessee  Sp. 

CI  once,  P.  L  Tennessee  Sp. 

Conn,  George  F  Ohio  27 

Cochran,  Ella   Georgia  14 

Crandall,  Irving   Tennessee  62 

Crandall,  E.  J  New  York  Sp. 

Croley,  Lillie   Tennessee  Sp. 

Copas,  B.  F  Tennessee  Sp. 

Daly,  Agnes   Illinois  8 

Davis,  Alpha   Tennessee  92 

Davis,  Bessie  Tennessee  56 

Davis,  Miles   Tennessee  22 

Dickey,  W.  W  Florida  80 

Dunn,  Eldon  C  Indiana  6 

Ellis,  C.  C  Canada  8 

Ferger,  Henri   Tennessee  54 

Fletcher,  M.  C  North  Carolina  10 

Gentry,  Sydney   Tennessee  Sp. 

Gilbert,  Bonnie   Alabama  66 

Giles,  J.  F  Virginia  Sp. 

Gilmore,  Hinton   Kentucky  14 

Goddard,  A.  C  Tennessee  43 

Gillespie,  B.  N                                                  .Virginia  Sp. 

Gilbert,  Phil  Alabama  10 

Haley,  J.  M  ...Mississippi  18 

Hart,  M  Tennessee  67 

Headley,  O.  T  Tennessee  Sp. 

Hellerstedt,  Helen   Tennessee  38 

Hills,  J.  M  Indiana  45 

Howser,  R.  O  Ohio  8 

Hullihen,  E.  C  Virginia  112 
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 Ohio 

Sp. 

Sp. 

2 

30 

Sp. 

,  Florida 

Sp. 

3 

McOarty,  W.  F  

15 

Sp. 

92 

10 

22 

Sp. 

4 

22 

30 

45 

10 

67 

8 

Patton,  H.  W  

Sp. 

8 

82 

6 

16 

18 

4 

Sp. 

 Ohio 

10 

6 

 Tennessee 

16 

Sp. 

8 

8 

,  Tennessee 
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Stapleton,  R.  L  Tennessee  22 

Tarwater,  O.  R  Tennessee  84 

Usleman,  O.  T  Kentucky  Sp. 

Varner,  Clara  Alabama  15 

Waggoner,  Grant   Illinois  4 

Woodbury,  Mabelle   Tennessee  10 

Weaver,  Lc   Tennessee  22 

Whitaker,  Cornelia   Tennessee  3 

Wiltshire,  John  C  Mississippi  Sp. 


School  of  Law. 


Faculty, 


John  H.  Eace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President, 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; entered  M.  E.  Ministry,  1890;  President  Grant  University 
since  1898. 


Major  Charles  E.  Evan"^  A.M.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Elementary  Law,  of  Domestic  Relations 
and  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law, 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  member  of  ttie  Bars  of  Wis- 
tconsin  and  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  and 
Tennessee,  of  tlie  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  and 
of  tlie  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  City  Attorney  of 
Chattanooga,  1887-88-J91;  Commissioner  of  Registration,,  1894-5; 
County  Attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  1894-98;  Captain  6th  U.  S. 
Volunteer  Infantry,  1898;  Major  6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  1899;  Judge- 
Advocate  in  Porto  Rico,  1898-99;  Military  Judge,  Province  of  Are- 
cibo.  West  Indies,  1899;  Professor  of  Law,  Grant  University,  since 
1899,  and  Dean  Law  Department,  Grant  University,  since  1901. 


David  H.  Bloom^  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  tlie  Law  of  Real  Property, 

A.B.,  and  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University;  Member  of  the  Bars 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and 
Circuit  Couts;  Mayor  of  Cherokee,  la.,  1892-93;  Member  Board  of 
Education  of  Chattanooga,  since  1904;  Professor  Law,  Grant  Uni- 
versity, since  1899. 
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U.  G.  Caulk,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Michigan  and  of 
Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  of 
the  United  States  Patent  Office;  Professor  of  Law,  Grant  Univer- 
sity, since  1901. 

Judge  Charles  D.  Clark,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Practice  in  Federal 
Courts, 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Burritt  College;  LL.B.,  Cumberland  University; 
Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Served 'in  O.  S.  A.  during  Civil  War  on  staffs  of 
Generals  Wheeler  and  Dibrell;  United  States  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  Districts  of  Tennessee  since  18%;  Professor  of  Law 
Grant  University,  since  1901. 

Egbert  B.  Cooke,  A.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency  and  Partnership. 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Bar  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Bar  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  Representative  in  General  Assembly  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1893-95;  Chairman  Board  of  Registration  Commissioners, 
1898;  Adjutant  4th  Tennessee  Infantry,  1898-99;  County  Attorney, 
1901-03;  Professor  of  Law,  Grant  University,  since  1907. 

William  L.  Frierson,  A.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency,  Bailments  and  Carriers, 

A.B.,  Southwestern  University;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts  and  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals;  Mayor  of  Chattanooga  since  1905;  Professor  of  Law, 
Grant  University,  since  1899. 
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Walter  B.  Garvin,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Limitation  and 
Conflict  of  Ijaws. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts  and  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals;  Professor  of  Law,  Grant  University,  since  1898. 


Robert  Pritchard,  LL.M.^ 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  Wills  and  Adminis- 
tration, 

LL.M.,  Grant  University,  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Author  of  *'Pritchard  on  Wills  and  Administration;"  Dean 
Law  Department,  Grant  University,  1900-01;  Professor  of  Law, 
Grant  University,  since  1899. 


Judge  Lewis  Shepherd,  LL.M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Private  and  Public  Corpora- 
tions, 

LL.M.,  Grant  University;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States  arcuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Served  in  C.  S.  A.  during  Civil  War;  Representative  in  General 
Assembly,  1877  and  1889;  Chancellor  of  the  Third  Chancery  Divis- 
ion of  Tennessee,  1887-89;  Dean  Law  Department,  Grant  University, 
1889-1900;  Professor  of  Law,  Grant  University,  since  1899. 
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William  B.  Swaney,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques. 

B.S.,  Uniyersity  of  Tennessee;  LL.B.,  Cumberland  University; 
Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee,  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  and  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association;  President  Bar  Association  of  Tennessee,  1896-97; 
President  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chattanooga,  1899;  Professor 
of  Law,  Grant  University,  since  1899. 


W.  G.  M.  Thomas,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence  and  Practice. 

LL.  B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  County  Attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  1888-94;  Com- 
missioner of  Registration,  1891-92;  Police  Commissioner  of  Chatta- 
nooga, 1802-94;  Professor  of  Law,  Grant  University,  since  1899. 


Wm.  Harrison  Bowlin,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Sales. 

A.B.,  LL.  B.,  Grant  University;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts;  Instructor  in  Law  Department 
of  Grant  University,  since  1906. 


Cridner  William  Eobinson,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Bailments. 

LL.B.,  Grant  University;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuit  Courts;  Instructor  in  Law  Department  of  Grant  Uni- 
versity, since  1906. 


University  Calendar. 


1907 —  September  23-24,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Entranc-e 

Examinations. 

September  25,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 

November  28,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day — De- 
cember 2,  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  Kecess. 

December  20 — January  1,  1908,  (inclusive), 
Christmas  Eecess. 

1908 —  January  10,  Friday,  8  p.  m.^  Chattanooga  Sav- 

ings Bank  Inter-Society  Contest. 
January  27,  Monday,  Mid- Year  Examinations 
begin. 

January  30,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges. 

February  3,  Monday,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  21,  Friday,  Patten  Prize  Contest  in 
Oratory. 

April  17,  Friday — April  19,  Sunday,  (inclusive), 

Easter  Recess. 
April  24,  Friday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 
May  25,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 
May  30,  Saturday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  31,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 
June  2,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 


Requirements  for  Admission. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  will  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  at  least  a  fair 
education  in  the  common  branches.  The  diploma  of  any 
reputable  college,  academy  or  high  school  will  be  received 
as  evidence  of  sufficient  preliminary  education  without 
examination.  Students  who  lack  these  advantages,  but 
who  are  able  to  pass  an  examination  testing  ability  to 
read  law  books  intelligently  and  comprehend  law  lect- 
ures will  be  admitted. 

No  fixed  rule  as  to  the  age  of  applicants  for  admission 
is  enforced,  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  student  not  old  enough  to  begin  the  study  of  law 
with  advantage,  and  no  student  will  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
first  year. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  examination  of  the  junior 
year  will  be  admitted  to  the  senior  year  without  further 
examination.  Those  who  have  failed  to  pass  all  the 
junior  examinations  may,  upon  further  study^.  apply 
again  for  examination  in  September  provided  their 
records  are  not  too  unsatisfactory. 

New  applicants  for  admission  to  the  senior  class  will 
be  entered  upon  passing  examinations  upon  the  subjects 
taught  during  the  junior  year.   Students  with  honorable 
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records  from  other  law  schools  of  equal  standing  with 
the  Law  Department  of  Grant  University,  will  be  cred- 
ited with  previous  work  upon  showing  of  proper  certifi- 
cates. 

The  course  is  two  years  long,  of  eight  months  each, 
exclusive  of  vacations.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
this  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  ordinary  indus- 
trious law  students  of  average  ability  can  qualify  for  the 
degree,  and  prepare  himself  for  intelligently  practicing 
the  profession.  In  some  instances,  however,  young  men 
of  great  industry  and  ability  are  able  to  take  both  courses 
at  one  time.  While  the  faculty  advise  against  this 
course,  yet  it  is  permitted  when  such  a  student  is  able 
to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  accomplish  the  work  re* 
quired. 

EEQUIKEMENTS  FOE  GEADUATION. 

'  Members  of  the  junior  class,  in  order  to  pass  into  the 
senior  class,  must  attain  at  least  a  rating  of  70  per  cent, 
upon  each  and  every  subject  taught  in  the  junior  class. 
Members  'of  the  senior  class,  in  order  to  receive  the 
degree  of  LL.B.,  must  attain  not  less  than  70  per  cent, 
in  all  the  examinations  of  both  years.  The  examinations 
are  written  and  are  conducted  by  the  faculty. 

THE  COUESE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  logical  in  its  development. 
Instead  of  starting  the  new  student  to  studying  half  a 
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dozen  different  subjects  at  once^  much  of  which  is  in- 
comprehensible because  of  ignorance  of  general  princi- 
ples which  should  be  learned  firsts  the  course  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  new  student  first  takes  up  the  principles 
of  Elementary  Law.  Lectures  are  delivered  and  recita- 
tions held  daily  upon  this  subject  until  the  student  is 
thoroughly  grounded  in  its  principles.  When  this  sub- 
ject is  mastered  he  is  taught  the  law  of  the  home^  by  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Domestic  Eolations,  the  law  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  in- 
fancy, and  master  and  servant.  Next  is  taken  up  the 
subject  of  contracts  in  general,  followed  by  lectures  on 
the  contracts  under  the  Law  Merchant,  such  as  Bills, 
Notes  and  Cheques.  Then  the  Law  of  Sales,  Personal 
Property,  Principal  and  Agent,  Bailments  and  Carriers, 
Torts,  Damages  and  Criminal  Law.  The  senior  year 
begins  with  Equity  Jurisprudence,  and  continues  with 
Pleading  and  Practice  in  Equity,  Evidence,  Law  of  Keal 
Property,  Law  of  Corporations,  Conflict  of  Laws,  Wills 
and  Administration,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  finally 
concluding  with  lectures  on  Constitutional  Law. 


METirOD  OF  INSTEUCTION. 

The  method  of  instruction  will  be  by  the  study  of  text 
books,  illustrated  with  the  occasional  study  of  cases.  The 
lecturers  will  expound  and  explain  the  text,  meeting  and 
removing  the  difficulties  of  the  students,  by  examination 
and  explanation.    Illustrative  cases  will  be  read  and 
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applied.  The  moot  court  will  furnish  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  law  learned.  The  Faculty  will  furnish  prac- 
tice of  the  law  learned.  The  Faculty  are  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  reported 
cases  only^  to  the  exclusion  -of  the  text  books,  is  not  the 
best  method  of  acquiring  a  systematic  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law.  The  case  lawyer  is  not  apt  to  be 
a  learned  lawyer.  The  active  practice  of  the  profession 
tends  to  make  case  lawyers,  and  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  lawyer  who  has  passed  into  active  practice;  no 
one  appreciates  better  than  he  that  the  time  spent  as  a 
student  in  a  law  school  is  probably  the  only  opportunity 
that  will  ever  be  afforded  for  a  systematic  study  of  the 
law.  It  can  be  best  studied  from  the  text-writers  who 
spent  years  in  selecting,  harmonizing  and  systematizing 
the  numberless  judicial  decisions  upon  the  different 
branches  of  the  law.  The  objections  to  the  case  system 
of  legal  study  are  numerous  and  apparent. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  from  time  to  time  upon 
professional  ethics,  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating  in 
the  students  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  high  moral 
qualities  required  in  the  legitimate  practice  of  tlic  > 
fession,  and  with  the  hope  of  raising  higher  yet  the 
standard  of  professional  conduct. 

The  practical  conduct  of  lawsuits  in  the  courts,  the 
preparation  of  legal  documents,  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  the  argument  of  causes 
before  the  courts  and  juries,  etc.,  will  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  lectures  and  instructions. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

While  every  student  will  be  advised  to  take  the  com- 
plete course^  a  special  course  of  study  in  commercial 
law  will  be  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  confine  their 
studies  to  that  branch  with  the  view  of  entering  a  com- 
mercial or  business  career. 


Order  of  Lectures. 


Junior  Class. 
First  Term, 

Elementary  Law;  Domestic  Eolations;  Contracts,  Bills, 
Notes  and  Cheques. 

Second  Term. 

Personal  Property;  Sales;  Bailments  and  Carriers; 
Torts  and  Damages;  Agency  and  Part- 
nership ;  Criminal  Law. 

Senior  Class. 
First  Term, 

Equity  Jurisprudence;  Pleading  and  Practice  of  Law; 
Evidence;  Conflict  of  Laws;  Medical 
J  urisprudence. 

Second  Term, 

Equity,  Pleading  znd  Practice;  Eeal  Property;  Corpor- 
ations; Wills  and  Administration;  Constitu- 
tional   Law;    State  Constitution; 
Legal  Ethics. 

CUEEICULUM. 
Junior  Year. 
Elementary  Law — Treats  of  the  Nature  of  Laws  and 
the  Various  Systems,  Government  and  Its  Functions, 
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Government  in  the  United  States^  the  Unwritten  Law, 
ISTature  and  Jurisdiction  of  Equity,  the  Written  Law, 
the  Authorities  and  their  Interpretation,  Persons  and 
Personal  Eights,  Property,  the  Feudal  System,  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Law,  Constitutional  and  Administrative 
Law,  the  Nature  and  Classification  of  Crimes,  Corporal 
and  Incorporal  Hereditaments,  Remedies,  Courts  and 
their  Jurisdiction,  Procedure  and  Trials. 

Domestic  Relations — This  subject  is  considered  in  the 
following  order:  Marriage,  Eights  in  Property  as  Af- 
fected by  Coverture,  Wife's  Equitable  and  Statutory 
Separate  Estate,  Ante-nuptial  and  Post-nuptial  Settle- 
ments, Separation  and  Divorce,  Parent  and  Child, 
Guardian  and  Ward,  Infants,  Persons  N"on  Compos 
Mentis  and  Master  and  Servant. 

Contracts— l^TQ2iis  of  Contracts  in  General,  Offer  and 
Acceptance,  Classification  of  Contracts,  Statute  of 
Frauds,  Form  and  Consideration,  Capacity  of  Parties, 
Eeality  of  Consent,  Legality  of  Object,  Operation  of 
Contract,  Interpretation  of  Contract,  Discharge,  Agency 
— covering  the  creation  of  the  relation,  its  effect  and  de- 
termination, the  capability,  rights  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties,  etc. ;  Quasi-Contracts  and  the  Study  of  Cases. 

Bills,  Notes  and  Cheques — Treats  of  the  Law  Mer- 
chant, the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Negotiability,  Ne- 
gotiability, Negotiable  Bills  and  Notes  and  their  Formal 
and  Essential  Eequisites,  Acceptance  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
ehantge,  Indorsement,  Nature  of  Liabilities  of  the 
Parties,  Transfer,  Defense  as  against   Purchaser  for 
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value  without  Notice,  Bona  Fide  Purchasers,  Present- 
ment and  Notice  of  Dishonor,  Cheques  and  Bank  Notes. 

Torts — Treats  of  the  General  Nature  of  Torts,  Varia- 
tions in  the  Normal  Eight  to  Sue,  Liability  for  Torts 
committed  by  or  with  Others,  Discharge  and  Limitation 
of  Liability  for  Toi;ts,  Remedies,  Wrongs  Affecting 
Safety  and  Freedom  of  Persons,  Injuries  in  Family 
Relations,  Wrongs  affecting  Reputation,  Malicious 
Words,  Wrongs  to  Property,  Nuisance,  Negligence,  Mas- 
ter and  Servant  and  Common  Carriers. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure — Treat  of  the  Nature 
of  Crime  and  Ground  of  Punishment,  Classification  of 
Crimes,  Mental  Element  in  Crime,  Persons  Capable  of 
Committing  Crime,  Offenses  Against  the  Person — cover- 
ing homicide,  murder  and  manslaughter,  self-defense, 
etc. ;  Offenses  Against  Property,  the  Public  Health, 
Morals,  etc.;  the  Public  Peace,  the  Government,  and 
the  Law  of  Nations;  Arrest,  Preliminary  Examination, 
Mode  of  Accusation,  Pleading,  Trial  and  Verdict,  Pro- 
ceedings after  Verdict,  and  Habeas  Corpus. 

Personal  Property — Treats  of  General  Classification, 
Characteristics  of  Personal  Property,  Fixtures,  Emble- 
ments, Heirlooms,  etc. ;  Manner  of  Ownership,  Modes  of 
Acquiring  Title,  Limitations,  Insurance,  Legacies  and 
Distributive  Shares,  Stocks  and  Stockholders,  Money, 
Debts,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Rent,  Conflict  of  Laws  and 
Devolution  of  Personal  Property  on  Death  of  Owner, 
Trade-marks,  Patents  and  Copyrights. 

Sales — This  subject  treats  of  the  Formation  of  the 
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Contract^  Effect  of  Contract  in  Passing  the  Property;, 
Stoppage  in  transitu.  Mistake^  Failure  of  Considera- 
tion^,  Fraud;,  Illegality,  Conditions  and  Warranties,  Per- 
formance, Eights  of  Unpaid  Seller  against  the  Goods, 
and  Action  for  Breach  of  Contract. 

Partnership — Treats  of  Definition  and  Establishment 
of  Eelation,  Kinds  of  Partnership  and  Partners,  Char- 
acteristic Feature  of  Partnerships,  Eights  and  Liabili- 
ties, Action  Between  Partners,  Dissolution,  Limited 
Partnerships  and  Joint-Stock  Companies,  Delectus  Per- 
sonarum. 

Agency — Treats  of  the  Eelation  in  General,  Who 
may  be  Principal  or  Agent,  Appointment  of  Agents, 
Eatification,  Delegation  of  Authority,  and  the  Eights, 
Duties  and  Liabilities  arising  out  of  the  Eelation.  This 
is  supplementary  to  the  subjects  as  treated  in  the  text- 
book on  Contracts,  and  is  studied  by  lectures  and  illus- 
trated cases. 

Bailments  and  Carriers — Treat  of  the  Classification 
of  Bailments,  Inkeepers — their  rights  and  liabilities, 
Carriers  of  Goods — covering  carriers  of  live  stock  and 
baggage;  Carriers  of  Passengers — their  rights  and  lia- 
bilities. Contracts  Limiting  Liability,  Actions  against 
Carriers — covering  parties,  form  of  action,  evidence  and 
damage,  and  Postoffice  Department. 

Senior  Year. 

Equity — This  subject  treats  of  ISTature  and  Definition 
of  Equity,  Principles  Defining  and  Limiting  Jurisdic- 
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tion,  Maxims  of  Equity^  Doctrines  of  Equity^  Grounds 
for  Equitable  Belief — covering  accident^  mistake^  fraud, 
etc.;  Trusts,  Mortgages,  Liens,  Assignments,  Equitable 
Eemedies — covering  accounting,  contribution,  exonera- 
tion, subrogation,  marshaling,  petition,  settlement  of 
boundaries,  specific  performance  of  injunction ;  Eef orm- 
ation,  Cancellation,  Quieting  Title  and  Ancillary  Eeme- 
dies. 

Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law — Treats  'of 
Parties  to  Actions,  the  different  Forms  of  Actions,  Pro- 
ceedings in  an  Action,  Writs,  Declarations,  Motions, 
pleas  in  Abatement,  Demurrers,  Pleas  in  Bar,  Eeplica- 
tions,  Ee joinders.  Surrejoinders,  Eebutters,  Surrebut- 
tees.  Judgments  and  Appeals. 

Equity  Pleading  and  Practice — Treats  of  Parties  in 
Equity,  Proceedings  in  Equity,  Bills  and  their  different 
forms.  Equitable  in  Equity,  Depositions,  Decrees  and 
Appeals. 

Evidence — Treats  of  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Evidence,  of  the  Eules  which  govern  the  production  of 
Testimony,  Eelevancy  of  Evidence,  Burden  of  Proof, 
Direct  and  Circumstantial  Evidence,  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Evidence,  Hearsay  Evidence,  Presumptions,  x\d- 
missions,  Confessions,  Competency  of  Witnesses,  Ex- 
amination of  Witnesses,  Eecords  and  Judicial  Writings. 

Real  Property — This  subject  is  treated  in  the  follovr- 
ing  order:  What  is  real  property,  Tenure  and  Seisin, 
Estates  as  to  Quantity,  Estates  as  to  Quality,  Mortgages, 
Equitable  Estates,  Estates  as  to  Time  of  Enjoyment. 
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Estates  as  to  Number  of  Owners^  Incorporeal  Heredita- 
ments^ Legal  Capacity  to  Hold  and  Convey  Eealty^,  Ee- 
straints  of  Alienation^  Deeds — -their  requisite  and  com- 
ponent parts ;  and  the  General  Classification  of  Titles. 

Corporations — Treats  of  the  nature  of  Corporations, 
Creation  and  Citizenship  of  Corporations^  Effect  of  Ir- 
regular Incorporation^  Eolation  between  the  Corporation 
and  Its  Promoters^  Powers  and  Liabilities  of  Corpora- 
tions, Election  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors  and 
their  Duties,  Stockholders,  Management,  Eights  and 
Eemedies  of  Creditors  and  Foreign  Corporations,  Public 
Corporations,  Municipal  Corporations,  their  Powers  and 
Limitations. 

Wills  and  Administrations — Treat  of  Execution  of 
Written  Wills,  Witnesses  and  Attesting  Clause,  Eevoca- 
tion.  Eight  and  Capacity  to  Make  Wills,  Probate  Juris- 
diction, Principles  of  Construction,  Appointment  and 
Qualifications  of  Executors  and  Administrators,  Powers 
and  Duties,  Management  of  Estates,  Distribution  of 
Assets,  Eemedies,  Evidence  and  Costs,  and  Descent  of 
Property. 

Constitutional  Law — Treats  of  Establishment  and 
Amendment  of  Constitutions,  Construction  and  Inter- 
pretation of  Constitutions,  Departments  of  Government, 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  the  Powers  of  Congress,  Interstate 
Law,  the  Police  Power,  the  Power  of  Taxation,  Eminent 
Domain,  Municipal  Corporations,  Civil  Eights,  Political 
and  Public  Eights,  Constitutional  Guaranties  in  Crimi- 
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nal  CaseS;,  Laws  Impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts, 
and  Ketroactive  Laws. 

State  Constitution — Declaration  of  Eights,  Distribu- 
tion of  Powers,  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  De- 
partments, Elections,  Impeachments,  Officers,  Militia 
and  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Conflict  of  Laws — General  Principles,  Situs  of  the 
Person,  Situs  of  Status,  Situs  of  Personal  Property, 
Situs  of  Contracts,  Situs  of  Torts  and  Crimes,  Situs  of 
Eemedies,  Pleading  and  Proof  of  Foreign  Laws. 

Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure — Treats  of  Va- 
rious Kinds  of  Jurisdiction,  Constitutional  Limitations 
as  to  Jurisdiction,  Presumptions,  Exclusive  and  Con- 
current Jurisdiction,  Eules  of  Practice,  Terms  of  Court, 
Pleading  and  Proof,  and  Evidence. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  (optional) — The  Subject  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Malpractice  is  considered 
under  the  following  general  heads:  Medical  Evidence, 
Personal  Identity,  Feigned  Diseases,  Blood  Stains,  Pois- 
oning, Insanity,  Signs  of  Death,  Skill  and  Diligence, 
and  the  Law  as  to  Sexual  Eolations. 

Us^STEUCTOES. 

The  instructors  of  this  scbool  have  been  chosen  from 
the  bench  and  the  bar  of  Chattanooga — a  bench  and 
bar  justly  famed  for  its  ability  and  learning — and  are 
all  constantly  engaged  in  the  practical  administration 
of  the  law.   They  are  men  eminently  fitted  for  the  work 
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they  have  undertaken^  and  the  various  subjects  have  been 
assigned  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the 
individual  instructors.  The  faculty  is  an  exceptionally 
strong  one  and  it  is  certain  that  the  subjects  discussed 
will  receive  the  most  careful  treatment. 

Within  the  subjects  assigned  to  him^  each  instructor 
will  have  latitude  to  adopt  such  methods  of  instruction 
as  he  most  approves  and  the  subject  seems  to  require. 
Different  subjects  require  different  treatment^  and  the 
individual  views  of  an  instructor  are  a  large  factor  to 
be  considered  in  attaining  the  best  results. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  is  that  of  the 
study  of  text  books  and  daily  recitations  by  the  students, 
in  connection  with  lectures  by  the  instructors  and  study 
of  leading  cases.   The  following  text  books  w411  be  used : 

Elementary  Law — Pishback. 
Domestic  Eolations — Long. 
Bills,  Notes  and  Cheques — Bigelow. 
Eeal  Property — Tiedman. 
Personal  Property — Smith. 
Contracts — Clark. 
Agency — Huffcut. 

Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law — Stephens. 
Bailment  and  Carriers — Schouler. 
S  ales — Ben  j  amin . 
Torts — Bigelow. 
Criminal  Law — May. 
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Corporations — Clark. 

Evidence — Greenleaf. 

Partnership — Shumaker. 

Conflict  of  Laws — Minor. 

Wills  and  Administration — Pritchard. 

Constitutional  Law — Cooley. 

State  Constitution — Text  and  Lectures. 

Equity  Jurisprudence — Bispham. 

Equity  Pleading  and  Practice — Fletcher. 

MOOT  COURT. 

A  Moot  Court  is  held  weekly  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  conducted^  as  nearly  as  possible^  according  to  the 
forms  of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice^  and  students  are 
expected  to  draw  pleadings  in  the  cases  assigned  to 
them^  and  to  conduct  them  through  all  the  stages  of  a 
legal  or  equitable  suit  before  trying  the  issue  in  the 
Moot  Court.  Mem.bers  of  the  Senior  Class  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  sit  as  Associate  Justices^  and  required  to 
write  opinions.  The  cases  will  be  selected  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  studied  by  the  classes  and  will  be  made,  so 
far  as  possible,  means  of  instruction,  not  only  in  prac- 
tice, but  in  the  doctrines  of  the  law.  Both  classes  will 
be  assigned  to  argue  cases  in  these  courts.  Students  will 
be  encouraged,  and,  as  far  as  possible  assisted  to  obtain 
permission  to  do  their  reading  in  the  offices  of  reputable 
lawyers  of  the  city,  where  they  may  have  opportunities 
to  learn  legal  forms  and  to  see  the  principles  they  are 
studying  applied  in  actual  practice. 
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FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Tuition  $50.00  per  year^  payable  one-half  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  term  and  'one-half  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term.  A  matriculation  fee  ($5.00)  is  paid 
but  once  during  the  entire  course.  Good  board  and 
room^  including  fuel  and  lights  can  be  had  at  from  $2.50 
to  $4.00  per  week. 

Eooms  with  heavy  furniture  and  heating  can  be  had 
in  the  Law  Building  for  50  cents  a  v/eek  up,  according 
to  location.  Table  board  in  Law  Building  can  be  had 
for  $2.50  per  week. 

PEIZES  IN  OEATOEY. 

Mr.  John  A.  Patten,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  offers 
yearly  two  cash  prizes  in  oratory.  One  representative  is 
chosen  by  competitive  contests  from  the  three  profes- 
sional departments  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology  and 
one  representative  from  the  department  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  public  contest  is  held  on  the  evening  preceding 
Washington's  birthday. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  Chattanooga  Law  School  has  many  advantages 
by  reason  of  its  location.  Courts  are  in  session  every 
day  in  the  year  except  Sundays.  Students  therefore 
have  opportunity  of  observing  all  kinds  of  litigation. 
The  Courts  holding  in  Chattanooga  are  as  follows :  City 
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Police  Courts  daily;  Justice  of  the  Peace  OourtS;,  daily; 
Probate  Court,  daily;  Staters  Circuit,  three  times  a  year, 
occupying  about  seven  months  of  time;  Criminal  Court, 
three  terms  a  year;  Chancery  Court  (Equity  Court), 
two  terms  a  year,  occupying  about  four  months ;  United 
States  District  and  United  States  Circuit  Court,  two 
terms  a  year.  The  climatic  conditions  of  Chattanooga 
are  favorable  to  study,  the  average  annual  temperature 
being  60  degrees.  The  winters  are  mild  and  snow  sel- 
dom falls.  The  location  of  the  city  is  high  above  sea 
level,  among  picturesque  mountains,  bordering  on  the 
Tennessee  Eiver,  affording  scenery  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  unsurpassed  on  the  continent. 

The  Law  Building  stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  entire  landscape,  and  jet  is  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  courts  and  the  law  offices.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  campus  are  the  historic  points  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  Orchard  Knob,  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  while  the  great  Chickamauga  Park  is 
only  seven  miles  distant,  connected  by  electric  railroad 
with  the  city.  Chattanooga  is  the  chief  railroad  center 
of  the  South.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  city  is  good. 
The  church  advantages  offered  here  are  excellent.  Chat- 
tanooga is  also  one  of  the  chief  military  posts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Twelfth  Cavalry  of  the  United 
States  forms  the  garrison.  Chickamauga  Park  has  been 
selected  by  the  government  as  one  of  the  four  points  for 
field  manoeuvers  of  the  army. 
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OPPOETUNITIES  FOE  STUDENTS  OP  LIMITED 
MEANS. 

We  receive  many  inquiries  from  ambitions  young  men 
of  limited  means^,  asking  what  chances  there  are  for  a 
poor  young  man  to  take  the  course  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  his  living.  The  faculty  of  the  Law  Department 
are  all  actively  engaged  in  practice  and  have  not  the 
time  to  look  up  positions  for  students.  A  number  of 
young  men  come  to  the  University  practically  without 
means^  but  in  every  instance  coming  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  faculty,  no  one  has  failed  to  find  something 
to  do.  Chattanooga  is  a  growing  city^,  with  a  very  large 
number  of  diversified  industries^  and  the  opportunities 
for  employment  are  iriost  excellent.  For  the  benefit  of 
young  men  who  are  engaged  during  the  daytime  the 
faculty  arrange  the  course  of  lectures  from  7  p.  m.  to  9 
p.  m.  We  would  not  advise  any  young  man  to  come  to 
the  University  and  matriculate  penniless^  but  with  capi- 
tal enough  to  pay  expenses  during  the  time  which  must 
necessarily  be  spent  in  seeking  employment.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  one  to  take  the  course  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  his  way  can  not  be  surpassed  anywhere.  The  Uni- 
versity authorities  will  be  glad  to  assist  any  deserving 
young  man  whenever  they  can  do  so^  but  Grant  Univer- 
sity is  not  a  charitable  institution  and  each  student  must 
largely  depend  upon  himself. 

TO  STUDENTS  EESIDING  NOETH. 

This  Law  School  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
South,  yet  we  have  many  students  who  come  from 
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Northern  states  to  study  law  in  Chattanooga^  and  their 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  While  so  situated^  the 
University  is  broadly  American  and  free  from  any  taint 
of  sectionalism  whatever.  The  faculty  is  composed  of 
both  northern  and  southern  men  and  is  cosmopolitan 
in  its  ideas.  The  school  welcomes  students  from  all 
states  equally. 

You  as  a  northern  man  will  find  several  advantages 
here  that  you  will  not  find  in  the  north.  You  will  find 
a  most  salubrious  climate^  and  the  change  from  the 
harsh  winters  of  the  north  to  the  mild  one  of  Chatta- 
nooga would  be  most  agreeable.  You  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  norths  and  know  all  about  the  habits 
and  thoughts  and  life  of  that  section  of  our  American 
people.  Were  you  to  take  your  course  of  lectures  in  the 
norths  you  would  learn  nothing  new  in  that  particular. 
If  you  come  south  for  your  course^  during  the  time  you 
are  here  you  would  learn  the  principles  of  the  law  just 
as  well  here  as  elsewhere^  while  at  the  same  time  you 
would  come  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  souths  and 
learn^  as  you  otherwise  could  not  learn^  the  thought^  cus- 
toms and  life  of  your  fellow  citizens  south  of  the  Mavson 
and  Dixon  line.  Should  you  ultimately  decide  to  prac- 
tice your  profession  in  a  southern  state^  this  knowledge 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you.  Should  you,  how- 
ever, locate  in  the -north,  you  would  be  as  well  prepared 
as  if  you  had  taken  your  course  there,  and  would  have 
had  the  advantage  of  one  or  two  years^  residence  in  the 
south.    This  would  give  you  an  experience  broadening 
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in  its  effect^  and  you  would  have  a  more  comprehensive 
grasp  not  only  of  the  whole  American  people^  but  also 
of  the  law  itself.  We  repeat  that  you  would  have  a 
better  grasp  of  the  law.  Why?  Because  a  great  deal 
of  the  law  grows  out  of  the  customs,  habits  and  life  of 
the  people,  and  the  more  thoroughly  you  understand  the 
people  as  a  whole,  the  more  thoroughly  you  will  under- 
stand the  law.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  northern  law  students  to  study  in  the  south.  The 
lawyers  of  the  land  are  as  a  class  the  leaders  of  public 
thought  and  'opinion,  and  the  broadening  results  of  this 
policy  would  soon  be  apparent.  The  law  demands  of  its 
votaries  that  they  should  know  more  things  about  more 
subjects  than  any  other  profession.  The  additional 
knowledge  you  would  obtain  here  would  be  capital  to 
you  throughout  your  life,  whether  you  become  a  south- 
ern or  a  northern  lawyer. 

Another  advantage  we  have  to  offer  is  that  Chatta- 
nooga was  the  great  strategic  point  of  the  great  civil 
war.  Here  were  fought  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
commonly  called  the  ^^Battle  Above  the  Clouds,^^  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Eidge,  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
and  the  siege  of  Chattanooga.  Here  is  the  center  of  the 
scene  where  Grant,  Sherman,  Rosecrans,  Thomas,  Bragg, 
Jo  Johnstone,  Longstreet  and  others  operated.  The 
general  and  state  governments  have  recognized  this  fact 
and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  preserv- 
ing and  decorating  these  fields  as  great  parks.  While 
here  you  would,  of  course,  become  as  familiar  with  these 
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great  historic  points  as  you  are  with  the  neighborhood  of 
your  own  home.  This  would  add  to  the  accuracy  of 
your  information^  another  thing  of  value  to  the  lawyer. 

COEEESPONDENCE. 

In  correspondence,  address  Maj.  Charles  E.  Evans, 
Dept.  M.,  Dean  Law  Department,  Loveman  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

OEGANIZATION  OF  LAW  CLASS,  1907. 

President — Eoy  Fleming  McClure,  Pennsylvania. 
Vice-President — Arthur  Eeuber,  Minnesota. 
Secretary — Christian  Edly  Eogers,  Tennessee. 
Treasurer — Jeremiah  Stokes,  Jr.,  Utah. 

A  TYPICAL  EXAMIlSrATION. 

The  following  is  a  typical  examination  on  one  of  the 
subjects  during  the  course: 

EXAMINATION  ON  BILLS,  NOTES  AND  CHEQUES. 

(1)  State  briefly  what  is  the  *'law  merchant?'*  '*grace?" 
*'negotiabiUty?" 

(2)  Give  a  legal  definition  of  a  promisory  note  and  write 
out  the  form  of  one. 

(3)  Give  a  legal  definition  of  a  bill  of  exchange  and  write 
out  the  form  of  one. 

(4)  Give  a  legal  definition  of  a  cheque  and  write  out  the 
form  of  one. 

(5)  Briefly  draw  a  distinction  between  the  contracts  of 
"maker,"  ^'drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange"  and  ''indoi-ser"  of 
negotiable  paper. 
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(6)  What  is  ^'indorsement  in  blank/'  "indorsement  in  full," 
^'indorsement  in  full  restrictive,"  **indorsement  without  re- 
course" and  "indorsement  for  collection?" 

(7)  What  steps  are  necessary,  in  case  of  dishonor  of  do- 
mestic paper,  to  fix  the  liability  of  indorsersV  What  steps  are 
necessary,  in  case  of  dishonor  of  foreign  paper,  to  fix  the  liabil- 
ity of  indorsers?" 

(8)  What  is  '"presientment"  and  what  is  *'demandvr 
Where  should  presentment  and  demand  be  made  in  case  of 
paper  payable  generally?  State  fully. 

(9)  What  effect  has  the  passage  of  the  "English  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act"  on  grace?  In  a  state  where  this  act  has  not 
been  passed  the  last  day  of  grace  falls  on  Sunday  and  the 
Saturday  before  is  a  legal  holiday.  In  such  case  when  should 
presentment  and  demand  be  made? 

(10)  In  Tennessee  the  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  has 
been  adopted.  A  promisory  note  falls  due  on  Sunday.  When 
should  presentment  and  demand  be  made? 

(11)  A  in  Chattanooga  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  B  in 
New  York  payable  to  C  or  order  thirty  days  after  sight.  C  in- 
dorses same  to  D,  who  indorses  same  to  E  who  presents  same 
to  B  who  accepts  same.  After  acceptance  E  indorses  same 
to  F,  who  is  the  holder  when  it  becomes  due.  F  makes  due 
presentment  and  demand  but  B  refuses  to  honor  paper.  What 
steps  must  F  take  in  order  to  hold  previous  names  and  to 
whom  should  notice  of  dishonor  be  given? 

(12)  Suppose  in  the  last  case  C  had  forged  A's  name  and 
B  thinking  paper  genuine  had  accepted.  Oould  or  could  not 
F  hold  B  on  his  acceptance?    Give  your  reasons. 

(13)  What  is  accommodation  paper?  Can  the  payee  of 
accommodation  paper  make  the  maker  pay?  Could  a  pur- 
chaser for  value  from  the  payee  of  accommodation  paper  hold 
maker  if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  purchase  that  the  paper  was 
accommodation  paper?  Why? 

(14)  A  by  a  fraud  induces  B  to  give  A  his  promissory  note 
for  $1,0(X).  Can  A  collect  said  note  of  B  if  B  decides  to  contest? 
Suppose  before  the  note  is  due  and  before  discovery  of  the  fraud 
A  sells  to  C  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value.    Can  O  now 
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make  B  pay?  Suppose  after  the  note  is  transferred  to  C  the 
innocent  purchaser  for  value  he  indorses  same  over  to  D  for 
value.  D  at  the  time  of  purchase  is  cognizant  of  the  fraud. 
Can  or  cannot  D  recover  of  B?  Whj'-? 

(15)  Give  at  least  three  legal  or  absolute  defenses  to  suits 
on  negotiable  instruments. 

(16)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  legal  and  an  equita- 
ble defense  to  a  suit  upon  negotiable  paper? 

(17)  To  what  extent  are  the  following  legal  tender:  Gold 
coin  of  U.  S.?  Silver  coin  of  U.  S.?  Minor  coins  of  the  U.  S.V 
U.  S.  treasury  notes?  National  bank  notes,  Foreign  moneys? 
Gold  or  silver  certificates? 

(18)  To  what  extent  is  an  endorser  without  recourse  lia- 
ble to  the  holder  of  paper  which  he  has  so  sold  and  endorsed? 

(19)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  contract  of  a  guar- 
antor and  a  surety? 

(20)  Considering  that  the  following  contracts  are  in  the 
usual  form  of  promissory  notes  with  the  changes  noted :  Which 
are  and  which  are  not  promissory  notes  under  the  law  mer- 
chant and  why?  (a)  "a  written  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  in  carpenter's  work;"  (b)  *'payable  to  the  administra- 
tors of  A  C,  deceased;"  (c)  **a  stipulation  for  the  payment  of 
'collections  and  attorney  fees'  added  to  the  note;"  (d)  "payable 
on  or  before  June  11,  1907 ;"  (e)  an  instrument  by  which  a 
party  promises  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  a  stated  time  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  ore  to  be  raised  and  sold  from  a  certain  ore  bed. 

(21 )  W^hat  rights  of  action  arise  in  the  holder  of  a  prom- 
issory note  against  the  makers  in  paper?  worded  as  follows : 
(a)  *'We  promise;  (b)  "We  jointly  and  severally  promise;" 
(c)  "We  severally  promise." 

(22)  Who  is  the  maker  of  certain  promissory  notes  signed 
as  follows:  (a)  John  Smith  by  James  Brown  his  agent?  (b) 
D.  F.  &  Co.,  agents  Piscataqua  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Co.?  (c) 
D.  F.  &  Co.,  agents  for  Piscataqua  F.  &  M.  Co.?  (d)  James 
Brown,  agent  of  John  Smith? 

(34)  John  Smith  having  a  deposit  of  ?1,000  in  the  Ninth 
National  Bank  of  Chattanooga  draws  a  cheque  on  said  account 
payable  to  James  Brown  or  order  for  $100,  dated  Jan.  15th, 
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and  delivers  same  to  Brown^  who  could  have  presented  it  and 
obtained  payment  for  twenty  days  thereafter  but  he  fails  to  do 
so.  On  the  21st  day  thereafter  the  bank  fails.  Who  loses  the 
$100,  Smith  or  Brown V  and  why?  Suppose  before  the  bank 
fails  Smith  draws  out  all  his  money.  Would  he  then  have  to 
redeem  the  delayed  cheque? 

(24)  What  would  be  the  legal  effect  on  the  right  oi  a  holdei^ 
of  negotiable  paper  in  the  following  cases:  (r)  An  immaterial 
alteration  by  the  holder?  A  material  alteration  by  the  holder? 
A  spoliation  by  a  stranger? 

(25)  You  are  the  holder  in  due  course  of  a  promissory  note 
for  $1,0(X)  which  has  come  to  you  through  several  indorsers. 
A  few  days  before  the  note  payable  generally  is  due  the  maker 
dies.  He  dies  intestate  and  no  administrator  has  been  appointed 
when  the  paper  falls  due.  What  steps  would  you  take  and  how 
in  order  to  hold  indorsers? 


Roster  of  Students. 


Resident  Graduates, 

Burton,  Joseph  Archie  .......  Huntingdon    Tennessee 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Fairbank,  John  Travers  Baltimore    Maryland 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Fourtner  y  Marquez,  Jose  Ramon,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  W.  I. 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Hartman,  Walter  Theodore  J. .  Springfield    Ohio 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Heaton,  Ross  Jarvis   .Bronson    Kansas 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Keating,  Joseph  Edward   Cumberland    Maryland 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Moorman,  John  William  .....San  Francisco  ....  California 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Ramsey,  Robert  Porter   Sparta   Tennessee 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Roberts,  Marshall  G.  L   .Chattanooga    Tennessee 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Rosemond,  William  Hermann.  .Hillsboro  ....  North  Carolina 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Sanders^  James  DeVello  Caledonia    New  York 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Sikes,  James  Henry  Joshua  .  .  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Vaughn,  John  Ernest   Tellico  Plains  Tennessee 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Wagner,  Tohmas  Hinchman  ..Driver    Virginia 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
Weiss,  Adam   Buffalo    New  York 

LL.B.,  Grant  University. 
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Undergraduates. 

Showing  schools  in  which  preliminary  training  was  received  with 
degrees,  if  any. 

Seniors. 

Amend,  Frank  B  Toledo    Ohio 

Ashland  College. 

Amend,  William  Ambrose  ....Los  Angeles    California 

Stanford  University. 

Bagley,  Lewis  Loraine   Montpelier    Idaho 

University  of  Utah. 

Barnes,  Clarence   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Browder's  Institute. 

Barron,  James  Roberson  Hamptonville  .  .  North  Carolina 

Yadkin  Valley  Institute. 

Brown,  Lester  Alexander  ....  Hudson   Virginia 

Colgate  University;  D.  D.,  Gale  College. 

Carlo  y  Ortiz,  Emeterio  Mayaguez  .  .Porto  Rico,  W^.  I. 

Farragut  High  School. 

Conner,  Alvin  Everet   Hill  City    Tennessee 

Coonrad,  Elinor   Tiffin    Ohio 

Heidelberg  University. 

Cooper,  Paul  Dexter   Flint    Michigan 

University  of  Michigan. 

Oorgan,  Emmet  Valerie   Laurium    Michigan 

Creswell^  Edward  Everett   .  . .  White  Pine    Tennessee 

Graduate  Maury  Academy. 

Cruichshank,  Lewis   Kingman    Arizona 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Curcio,  Niccolo  Maria   Bradford    Pennsylvania 

Durham,  Taylor  Rogers   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Evans,  John  Reece   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Gilmore,  Hinton  Gilbert  Ringo's  Mills   Kentucky 

Graduate  Morehead  State  Normal  School. 

Greer,  Jefferson  Stewart  .....Todd  North  Carolina 

Appalachian  Training  School. 

Head,  John  Allen   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Cumberland  University. 
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Herbert,  William  Taylor   ....Edmonton  ....Alberta,  Canada 
Regina  Normal  School. 

Heyler,  Fred  Elmer   Morris    Pennsylvania 

Graduate  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Johnson,  Jesse  Anderson   ....  Knorville    Tennessee 

Grant  University. 

Johnston,  James  Roy   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Vernon  High  School. 

Kahvick,  Joseph  John   Centralia    Pennsylvania 

Centralia  High  School. 

Kummer,  August  Frederick  ...New  Albany    Indiana 

Graduate  New  Albany  High  School. 

Lance,   Ora  Laverne   Bridgeport    Washington 

Bridgeport  High  School. 

Leach,  Arthur   Candor    North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College. 

Littleton^   Carlyle   Shelly   ....Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  College. 

Mason,  John  Burrel   Star  Junction  .  .  Pennsylvania 

Detroit  College. 

McClure,  Roy  Fleming   Pittsburg    Pennsylvania 

Graduate  Martin's  Ferry  High  School. 

McClure,  William  Alexander  .  .  Grafton    West  Virginia 

Graduate  Martin's  Ferry  High  School. 
McKibbon,  George  Warren    ..Crystal  Spring  ..Pennsylvania 

Millersville  State  Normal  School. 
McKinnon,  Archie  Daniel  ....  Gettysburg  .  .    .  .  South  Dakota 
Graduate  Gettysburg  High  School. 

Morgan,  Oliver  Perry   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Stevens  Academy. 

Murphy,   Homer  Gross   Hogan    Montana 

College  of  St.   Francis  Xavier. 

Patterson,  Henry  C  Portland    Oregon 

University  of  Oregon. 

Patterson,  Walter  Watts   ....Columbus    Georgia 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Patton,  John  Robert   Litton    Tennessee 

Graduate  Grand  View  Normal  School. 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Joseph  .  . .  .Philadelphia  ....  Pennsylvania 
Roman  Catholic  High  School. 
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Rogers,  Christian  Edly   Hixson    Tennessee 

A.B.,  Grant  University. 

Reuber,  Arthur  Rochester    Minnesota 

Northwestern  University. 

Shaw,  William  Hampton  .  . .  .(Section    Alabama 

Falkville  Normal  College. 

Stokes,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  ........East  Mill  Creek    Utah 

Brigham  Young  University. 

Thompson,  Biane  Boyd   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Wagner^  Joe  White   Mountain  City  ....  Tennessee 

King  College. 

Waggoner,  George  Francis  .  . .  Waggoner    Illinois 

ShurtlifiP  College. 

Waggoner,  Percy  Estess  Toledo    Ohio 

Upper  Sandusky  High  School. 

Walker,  James  Edward   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 

Wells,  Harry  H  Chipley   Florida 

Florida '  state  College. 


Juniors. 

Arnold,  May  Belle   Orleans    Nebraska 

Beatrice  State  Normal  School. 

Barnes,   Clarence   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Browder's  Institute. 

Benoit,  Ludger  Armond  ......  Providence    Rhode  Island 

Oxford  High  School. 

Boyd,  Coleman   Binnsville   Mississippi 

Graduate  Fairview  High  School. 

Brackett,  Don  Alonzo  .......  Sacramento   Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  State  Normal  School. 

Bristow,  E.  Eugene   Philpot   Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  State  Normal  School. 

Brown,  Lester  Alexander  ....  Hudson  Mills    Virginia 

Litt.  M.,  D.D.,  Gage  College. 

Carlo  y  Ortiz,  Emeterio  Mayaguez  Porto  Rico,   W.  I. 

Farragut  High  School. 

Coonrad,  Elinor   Tiffin    Ohio 

Heidelberg  University. 
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Cooper,  Paul  Dexter   Flint    Michigan 

University  of  Michigan. 

Corgan,  Emmet  Valerie  .  Laurium    Michigan 

Cruickshank,   Lewis   Kingman   Arizona 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Curcio,  Niccolo  Maria   Bradford    Pennsylvania 

Dunn^  James  Scott   .Bristol    Virginia 

Young  Harris  College. 

Evans,  Ruth  Durant   Marion    South  Carolina 

A.  B.  Wofford  College. 

Fish,  George  Lewis  Manchester  Green  Connecticut 

Graduate  South  Manchester  High  School. 

Fox,  Charles  Nichol   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

University  of  Nashville. 

Gorrell,  George  Washington  .  .Sabina    Ohio 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Greene,  Franklin  Benjamin  .  .Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Hall,  Charles  Warren  North  Birmingham    .  .Alabama 

Collinsville  High  School. 

Hampton,   James   Hilary    ....Murphy  North  Carolina 

A.B.,  Grant  University. 

Henson,  Horace   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

A.B.,  Princeton  University. 

Horton,  William  Wallace  .  .  .  .  Kalamiazoo    Michigan 

Johnston,  Jesse  Anderson  ....  Knolxville    Tennessee 

Johnston,  Albert  Caldwell  ....  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Grant  University. 

Kahvick,   Joseph  John   Centralia  Pennsylvania 

Centralia  High  School. 

Kirkpatrick,  Charles  Edwin  .  .  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

A.B.,  Cumberland  University. 

Kries,  Henry  George   Newark    New  Jersey 

Graduate  Norwich  High  School. 

Lance,  Ora  Laverne   Bridgeport    Washington 

Bridgeport  High  School. 

Leach,   Arthur   Candor    North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  Agri.  &  Mech.  College. 

Lewis,  George  Janson   Fort  Payne    Alabama 

North  Alabama  College. 
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Littleton^  Augustine  Brabson.  .Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  College. 

Lynch,  Jr.,  David   Winchester    Tennessee 

University  of  the  South. 
McKibbon,  George  Warren  ...Crystal  Springs  ..Pennsylvania 
Millersville  State  Normal  School. 

McKinnon,  Archie  Daniel   Gettysburg    South  Dakota 

Graduate  Gettysburg  High  School. 

Morgan,  Oliver  Perry  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Murphy,  Homer  Gross   Hogan    Montana 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Murphy,  William  Loftus   Chautauqua    New  York 

Newman,  Grover  Cleveland   .  .  Shoshone    Idaho 

Ontario  High  School. 
Patterson,  Walter  Watts  Columbus    Georgia 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia. 
Ratcliffe,  Glenn   Grundy    Virginia 

Clintwood  Normal  College. 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Joseph  ....  Philadelphia  ....  Pennsylvania 

Roman  Catholic  High  School. 

Risner,   Milton   Salyersville    Kentucky 

Berea  College. 

Saunders,  Iris  Claude  Plummer's  Landing  .  .Kentucky 

Graduate  Morehead  Normal  School. 

Savoy,  Edward  James   Plantsville    Connecticut 

Lewis  High  School. 

Sells^  Thomas  McClelian   Johnson  City    Tennessee 

B.S.,  Milligan  College. 

Shadden,  Ernest  Brown   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Milligan  College. 

Shaw,  William  Hampton  ....  Section    Alabama 

Falkville  Normal  College. 

Sherrill,  Plummer  L  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Falkville  Normal  College. 

Smith,  Paul  Fort  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

B.S.,  Grant  University. 

Snyder,  Charles  Stanley  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Stapp,  Thomas   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University. 
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Summerhays,  Richard  Barrett. Salt  Lake  City    Utnh 

Latter-Day   Saints  University. 

Sutherland,  Lfacy  B  Finney    Virginia 

Old  Dominion  College. 

Tristani  y  Quesada,  Lorenzo.  .Ponce  Porto  Rico   W.  I. 

Peeksville  Military  Academy. 

Waggoner,  Grant  Wright  ....Waggoner    Illinois 

Shurtliff  College. 

Waggoner,  Percy  Estess   Toledo    Ohio 

Upper  Sandusky  High  School. 

Wagner,  Joe  White  Mountain  City  ....  Tennessee 

King  College. 

Walker,  James  Edward   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Carson  and  Newman  College. 

Wells,  Harry  H  Chipley    Florida 

Florida  State  College. 

Wright^  Julian  Brandeall  ....  Bristol    Connecticut 

Collinsville  High  School. 

Wright,  Jr.,  Robert  Toombs  .  .  Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Davidson  College. 

Zachry,  David  Spencer   Chattanooga    Tennessee 

Attalla  High  School. 


Students  From  Medical  Department  Talcing  Lectures  in 
Medical  Jurisprudence, 


Abernathy,  J.  M.  ...  Alabama 
Adams,  D.  L. .  .  West  Virginia 

Allen,  W.  P  Alabama 

Bailey,  W.  L. .  .  So.  Carolina 
Baker,  W.  E. .  .  No.  Carolina 

Banks,  G.  T   Georgia 

Barker,  H.  M  Texas 

Barrett,  J.  E.  ...  Tennessee 
Bingham,  G.  S..So.  Carolina 
Blakeney,  A.  L.   . .  Alabama 

Boone,  B,  A  Tennessee 

Brice,  M.  O.  .  .Ind.  Territory 
Brooks,  J.  C.  ..No.  Carolina 
Burchfield^  M.  M. .  . .  Alabama 
Burchfield',  N.  B.... Alabama 
Capell,  J  Connecticut 


Card,  C.  C  Tennessee 

Cardwell,  L.  H.  .  .Tennessee 
Carroll,  W.  B..Ind.  Territory 

Carter,  H.  F  Tennessee 

Caylor,  C.  I  Georgia 

Clayton,  B.  M  Alabama 

Clayton,  M.  L  Alabama 

Clayton,  O.  W  Alabama 

Cleveland,  J.  I  A.abama 

Cloyd,  T.  D  Tennessee 

Cochran,  J.  E  Alabama 

Collins,  J.  R.  .  .  No.  Carolina 
Costello,  C.  A.  ...  Tennessee 

Cothran,  J.  A  Alabama 

Crockett,  C.  S.  ...  Arkansas 
Crofts,  B.  T  Tennessee 
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Culpepper,  K.  E.  .  . .  Alabama 

Davies,  A.  C  Georgia 

Depew,  O.  E.  ...  Tennessee 

Elliott,  O.  E  Alabama 

Evans,  H.  E.  ...  Mississippi 
Fearn,  J.  W.  .  .  Pennsylvania 

Gaines,  F.  C  Alabama 

Gardner,  S.  P  Virginia 

Gilreath,  W.  T.  ...  Kentucky 

Griffin,  B.  F  Alabama 

Grunitz,  O.  C.  ...  Wisconsin 

Hale,  B.  G    Georgia 

Hansard,  J.  S  Alabama 

Harist,  C.  F...Ind.  Territory 

Harmon,  J.  S  Alabama 

Haynes,  S.  A.  W.  N.  Carolina 

Henry,  Carl    Tennessee 

Hickman,  C.  F  Virginia 

Holt,  J.  S  Tennessee 

Holtzclaw,  S.  E.  So.  Carolina 

Horton,  G.  E  Michigan 

Horton,  W.  A.  ....  Alabama 
Howser,  R.  O.   .  .  Tennessee 

Hull,  J  Tennessee 

Jeffers,  E.  I.  A.  .  .  Tennessee 
Jenkins,  E.  L.  ...  Tennessee 

Jones,  B.  L  Tennessee 

Journey,  M.  P.  .  .Mississippi 
Kingman,  W.  H. .  .  New  York 

Le  Compte,  N  Iowa 

Lee,  R.  N  Tennessee 

Leffers,  R.  N  Oregon 

Leonard,  J.  D  Virginia 

Lovergood,  W.  A.  N.  Carolina 
Manning,  H.  C.  .  .  Kentucky 
McCord,  J.  D.  ....  Alabama 

McDaniel,  I.  H  Texas 

McDonald,  D.  W.  Mississippi 
McGowan,  G.  W.  Mississippi 
McKenzie,  D. .  .  Rhode  Island 
McKnight,  T.  D.  . .  Alabama 

Miller,  G.  B  Texas 

Miller,  J.  S  Alabama 

Moreland,  J.  T.Ind.  Territory 
Moreland,  W.  A.Ind.  Territory 
Morgan,  J.  C.  H..  .Tennessee 
Morgan,  C.  H  Tennessee 


Morgan,  J.  L  Tennessee 

Morris,  T.  W  Tennessee 

Nicholson,  H.  E.  .  .  Alabama 

Nipper,  J.  F  Tennessee 

Nixon,  J.  M   Florida 

Noah,  J.  H  Louisiana 

Null,  H.  O  Iowa 

Overall,  J.  C  Tennessee 

Patridge,  J   New  York 

Patterson,  R.  F.  Jr.Tennessee 
Pemberton,  N.  C.  .  . .  Florida 

Phillips,  J.  B  Alabama 

Pillians,  P.  P  Florida 

Posey,  Jacob  ....  Tennessee 
Pyatt,  V^.  S....NO.  Carolina 

Rich,  H.  E  Idaho 

Richardson,  R.  M.  Tennessee 
Richmond,  G.  M. .  .  Tennessee 

Roberts^  G.  M  Alabama 

Robinson,  W.  T.  .  .  Tennessee 
Rogers,  W.  A..  .No.  Carolina 

Rose,  W.  A  Tennessee 

Rowe,  F.  E..New  Hampshire 

Sams,  H   Georgia 

Saxton,  C.  B.  J.  Pennsylvania 
Scott,   W.   W. .  .Pennsylvania 

Sentell,  W  Alabama 

Shaddix,  M.  L  Alabama 

Shadwick,  CP.  ...  Alabama 

Sheets,  C.  G  Alabama 

Shoun,  J.  B  Tennessee 

Shuler,  R.  L  Virginia 

Snow,  J.  W.  Jr.  .  .  Alabama 

Snow,  R.  W  Alabama 

Statzer,  J.  C  Virginia 

Stephens,  E.  F.  .  .  Kentucky 
Stonecipher^  A.  M.  Tennessee 
Strother,  g!  F.  .  .W.  Virginia 
Sundstrum,  C.  A.  G..  .Russia 
Taylor,  J.  H.   ...  Tennessee 

Todd,  G.  R  Tennessee 

Vann,  B.  I  Alabama 

Wagner,  M.  M.  .  .  Tennessee 
Walker,  G.  R.  ....  Tennessee 
Watkins,  J.  E...So.  Carolina 

Wesley,  Eli   Tennessee 

Weston,  R.  A  Alabama 
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Whitcomb,  E.  J.. No.  Carolina 
Willis,  G.  W.  Jr.  .  .Alabama 
Withers,  W.  T..W.  Virginia 
Wolfe,  J.  M.  ......  Virginia 


Woods,  J.  O  Tennessee 

Woods,  J.  R  Tennessee 

York,  A.  A  No.  Carolina 


SUMMARY. 

Resident  graduates    15 

Seniors                                                       .  49 

Juniors    (xJ 

Students  taking  Medical  Jurisprudence  only.  132 

Juniors    259 

Deducting  twice  counted    24 

Total  enrollment    235 


ENROLLMENT  BY  STATES  AND 
COUNTRIES. 


Tennessee   TO 

Alabama   3(> 

North  Carolina   14 

Virginia   11 

Pennsylvania   10 

Kentucky    8 

Georgia    (3 

Ohio    6 

Indian  Territory   .  5 

Mississippi    5 

New  York    5 

South  Carolina    5 

Connecticut    4 

Florida    4 

Michigan    ^ 

West  Virginia    4 

Idaho    3 

Porto  Rico,  West  Indies  . .  3 

Texas    3 

California    2 

Illinois   2 

Iowa    2 


Maryland    2 

Oregon    2 

Rhode  Island    2 

Utah    2 

Alberta,  Canada   

Arkansas   

Arizona   

Finland,  Russia   

Indiana   

Kansas   

Louisiana   

Minnesota   

Montana   

Nebraska   

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

South  Dakota  

Washington   

Wisconsin   


Total   235 
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UNIVEESITIES   AND   COLLEGES  EEPEE- 
SENTED.* 


Ashland  College    1 

Brigham  Young  University    1 

Berea  College    1 

Carson  and  Newman  College    1 

Colgate  University    1 

Cumberland   University    2 

Davidson   College   1 

Detroit   College    1 

Florida  State  College    1 

€rale  College    1 

Grant   University    20 

Heidelberg  University    1 

King  College    1 

Latter-Day   Saints   University    1 

Milligan   College  '   2 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  College    2 

North  Alabama  College    1 

North  Carolina  Agri-  &  Mech.  College    1 

Northwestern  University    1 

Ohio  Wesleyan   University    1 

Old  Dominion  College    1 

Princeton  University    1 

'Saint  Francis  Xavier  College    1 

Stanford  University    1 

Shurtliff  College    2  . 

University  of  Georgia    1 

University  of  Michigan    1 

University  of  Nashville    1 

University  of  Oregon    1 

University  of  the  iSouth    1 

University  of  Utah    1 

Vanderbilt  University    1 

Young  Harris  College    1 

Total  number  of  college  men    57 

Number  of  colleges  represented    34 


Degrees  Awarded  in  1906. 


Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Amadeo  y  Gely,  Antonio  Jose  Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico 

Bowne,  Edward  A  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey 

Bowne,  Oliver  A  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey 

Burton,  Joseph  Archie  Huntington,  Tennessee 

Conn,  Amos  Lloyd   Toledo,  Ohio 

Dean,  Walter  Parry  Xenia,  Ohio 

Deicke,  Ernest  Curt  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Dunn,  William  Matthew  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Fairbank,   John   Travers  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Fowler,    Matt  Marion,  Illinois 

Fournier  y  Marquez,  Jose  Ramon  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Hart,   Tivis   Ingle  Hart's   Hill,  Virginia 

Hartman,  Walter  Theodore  Joseph  Springfield,  Ohio 

Heaton,   Ross  Jarvis  Bronson,  Kansas 

Herbert,  Paul  Wlilhelm  Eduard  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Jefferson,    Hahlon   Hensley   Sparta,  Wisconsin 

Johns,  Joshua  Leroy  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin 

Johnson,  Joel  Theodore  Albertville,  Alabama 

Keating,  Joseph  Edward  Cumberland,  Maryland 

Mullis,  Henry  Walter  Malvern,  Arkansas 

M'yers,   Maurice   Melville  Higbee,  Colorado 

Porterfield,  James  Herman  Newport,  Virginia 

Quick,  Leon  Stern  Silver  Springs,  New  York 

Ramsey,  Robert  Porter  Sparta,  Tennessee 

Roberts,  Marshall  G  L  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Robertson,  Robert  Bruce  Beckley,  West  Virginia 

Rosemond,  William  Herman  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina 

Sanders,  James  DeVello  Caledonia,  New  York 

Scott,  Charles  Johnson  Chavies,  Alabama 

Scott,  James  Melvin  Chavies,  Alabama 

Sheehan,  William  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sikes,  James  Henry  Joshua  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Street,  Edward  Nathaniel  Danbury,  Connecticut 

Vaughn,  John  Ernest  Tellico  Plains,  Tennessee 

Wagner,  Thomas  Hinchman  Driver,  Virginia 

Wallace,  Allen  James  Retsof,  New  York 

Wallis,  James  Hearkuett  Sugar  City,  Idaho 

Ward,  Columbus  Morgan  Beckley,  West  Virginia 

Weiss,  Adam  Buffalo,  New  York 


School  of  Medicine. 


Chattanooga  Medical  College. 


Faculty. 

EEV.  JOHN  H.  RACE,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  University. 

J.  E.  Eathmell,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Dean. 

(Chief  of  Staff  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Diseases 
of  Children  and  Clinical  Medicine, 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Oliio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; M.D.,  Starling  Medical  College;  Professor  in  Chattanooga 
Medical  College  eighteen  years. 

No.  5  East  Ninth  Street,  corner  of  Market. 

W.  G.  BOGAET,  M.D., 
(Gynecologist  and  Obstetrician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Obstetrics. 

B.  S.,  Sweetwater  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Post 
Graduate  Work,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York;  Professor  In  Chat- 
tanooga Medical  College  eighteen  years. 

518  Georgia  Avenue. 

G.  Manning  Ellis,  M.D., 
(Attending  Surgeon  West-Ellis  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy, 

A.  B.,  King's  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Surgeon 
to  West-Ellis  Hospital;  Member  Association  of  Military  Surgeons, 
U.  S.;  Professor  in  Chattanooga  Medical  College  eighteen  years. 
No.  826  Market  Street. 
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C.  HOLTZCLAW^  M.D.;, 

(Staff  Surgeon  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Special  Surgery, 

M.D.,  Atlanta  Medical  College;  New  York  Polyclinic;  Staff  Sur- 
geon Erlanger  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.; 
Professor  in   Chattanooga  Medical  College  sixteen  years. 

No.  213  East  Eighth  Street. 

Frank  Trester  Smith^  A.M., 

(Staff  Attendant  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  and 
Clinical  Ophthalmology, 

B.S.,  Bethany  College;  A.M.,  Bethany  College;  M.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Clinical  Assistant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  New 
York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural'  Institute;  Assistant  Resident  Sur- 
geon, Emigrant  Hospital,  Ward's  Island;  Secretary  Tri-State  Med- 
ical Society. 

No.  826  Market  Street. 

G.  A.  Baxter,  A.M.,  M.D., 

(Staff  Surgeon  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  and 
General  Clinical  Surgery. 

A.B.,  Hobart  College;  M.D.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College; 
Fellow  American  Surgical  Society;  Surgeon  to  Southern  Railway 
System;  Professor  in  Chattanooga  Medical  College  eighteen  years. 
Corner  East  Eighth  and  Cherry  Streets. 

X.  C.  Steele,  M.D., 

(Ophthalmologist  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Rhinology  and 
Laryngology. 

M.D.,  University  of  Nashville;  Post  Graduate  Work,  London 
Hospital,  England. 

Loveman  Block,  East  Eighth  Street. 
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G.  W.  Drake,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Hollins,  Va. 


SUB-COEPS. 

J.  S.  B.  WOOLFORD,  M.D., 

(Surgeon  to  County  Hospital  and  Asylum,  and  Staff 
Physician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Chief  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery,  and  Lecturer  on 
Venereal  Diseases  and  Syphilology. 

M.D.,  University  of  Maryland;  Post  Graduate  Work,  New 
York  Policlinic;  Post  Graduate  Work,  University  Hospital,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 


W.  A.  Banks,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator. 


H.  E.  BiERLY,  A.B., 
Lecturer  on  Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

A.B.,  Princeton;  three  years  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Chicago,  and  Boston  Universities;  Fellow-Elect  of  Psychol- 
ogy, Clark  University,  Mass.;  Member  Southern  Society  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology;  Member  American  Anthropological  Asso- 
ciation; Professor  Biology  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College;  Pro- 
fessor Biology  and  Experimental  Psychology,  Florida  State  Col- 
lege; Editor  Southern  Educational  Review. 
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C.  H.  Winder,  B.S., 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Toxicology  and  Urinalysis. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College;  Graduate  Work,  Dickinson  College 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Supervisory  Principal  of  Public 
Schools,  Wiconisco,  Pa.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  Montrose,  Pa.;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physdcs  and  Chemistry,  Grant  University,  Athens,  Tenn. 

Mary  Shutan,  B.S., 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Biology,  Histology  and 
Physiology,  and  Instructor  in  Microscopy, 

B.S.,  Florida  State  College.  First  Honors;  Graduate  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago; 
Professor  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College,  Virginia. 

A.  B.  WooLNER,  Ph.C,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology,  Pathology 
and  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Diagnosis;  Curator 
of  the  Museum, 

Ph.  C,  Northwestern  University,  Pharmacy  School,  1903;  Ph.C, 
Northwestern  University,  Pharmacy  School,  1907;  M.D.,  Chattanoo- 
ga Medical  College,  1902. 

G.  R  Haymore,  M.D., 

(Staff  Physician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

M.D.,  Chattanooga  Medical  College. 

E.  H.  Tatum,  M.D., 

(Staff  Physician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  Biology,  Histology, 
Embryology  and  Hygiene. 

M.D.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Post  Graduate  Work,  New  York 
Policlinic. 
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A.  A.  Xefe,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Sciencej  State  Medicine,  and 
Dietetics  and  Public  Hygiene, 

E.  X.  Taylor,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Practice;  Instructor  in  Physical 
Diagnosis,  and  Demonstrator  of  Minor  Surgery^ 
Surgical  Appliances  and  Bandaging. 

U.  G.  Caulk,  A.B.,  LL.B,, 

Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 

LL.B..  University  of  ^lichigan;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Michi- 
gan and  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Michigan  and  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office. 

E.  C.  JOHXSTOX,  il.D., 

(Eecent  Eesident  Physician  in  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Demonstrator  of  Minor  Surgery,  Surgical  Appliances 
and  Bandaging,  and  Assistant  to  Clinical  Surgery. 

D.  X.  Barrett,  ^LT)., 

Lecturer  on  Xervous  and  Mental  Diseases  and  Instructor 
on  Physical  and  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

J.  W.  JOHXSOX,  il.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Practice;  Lecturer  on  Medical 

Diagnosis,  Dermatology,  and  Life  Insurance 

Examinations. 

M.D.,  Tulane  University;  Post  Graduate  Work,  Post  Graduate 
Hospital,  New  York  and  Vienna. 
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W.  A.  Duncan^  M.D., 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery, 

John  B.  Steele^  M.D., 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Practice, 

Geo.  K.  West,  M.D., 
Assistant  to  Practice. 

John  Allen  Gentry^  M.D.^ 
Assistant  to  Physiology. 

J.  McChesney  Hogshead,  M.D.^ 
Assistant  to  Anatomy. 


Announcement,  1907-8. 


The  Chattanooga  Medical  College  was  organized 
and  began  its  career  in  the  fall  of  1889,  and  has  been 
in  continuous  yearly  session  ever  since.  Even  in  so 
short  a  time,  conditions  of  success  in  medicine  have 
radically  changed.  At  that  time  a  two  years^  course  was 
in  vogue,  and  then  it  was  lengthened  to  three  years 
with  increased  scholastic  requirements,  until  now  the 
school  runs  a  four  year  course  of  seven  months  each, 
with  still  further  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  pro- 
duced by  reason  of  preparatory  study  before  permission 
is  given  to  matriculate.  An  impulse  has  been  given  to 
development  of  medical  art  and  science  which  will  ever 
increase  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Every  man  anxious 
to  study  medicine,  should  fit  himself  in  education  before 
entering  a  medical  school,  thus  insuring  a  foundation 
for  success. 

The  requirements  for  admission  have  thus  been 
raised,  the  course  of  study  lengthened,  and  the  modes 
of  tuition  changed. 

Laboratory  work  is  taking  the  place  of  didactic  lec- 
tures and  the  student  is  expected  to  do  efficient  work 
in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  before  he  is 
allowed  the  privilege  of  graduating. 

The  Nineteenth  Eegular  Annual  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Chattanooga  Medical  College  commences  at 
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8  o'clock  Wednesday,  October  the  2iid,  1907.  The  open- 
ing is  informal  and  the  course  will  continue  until  Mon- 
day night,  April  27,  1908.  During  the  term  there  will 
be  the  usual  holiday  dates  and  intervals. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  promptly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  as  College  Associations  have 
stringent  regulations  requiring  80  per  cent  actual  at- 
tendance during  the  term  of  each  one  of  the  four  ses- 
sions as  pre-requisite  to  graduation.  It  is  also  the  fixed 
rule  that  no  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  pass  on  to  a 
higher  class  until  he  has  fully  complied  with  the  "time 
limit''  of  attendance  for  his  preceding  college  year  and 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  same.  The  time  de- 
voted to  exercises  in  the  class  room  must  be  actual  and 
is  considered  altogether  apart  from  extra  study  or  natu- 
ral ability.  N"o  substitute  for  personal  presence  in  class 
will  be  considered  at  all. 

The  past  history  of  this  college  has  shown  most  flat- 
tering patronage  by  the  profession  and  public  from  its 
very  foundation.  Trustees  and  faculty  entertain  a  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  former  years,  and  pledge  the 
school's  future  maintenance  of  high  standards  so  as  to 
deserve  continuance  of  prosperity  and  large  attendance. 

The  proficiency  of  pupils  has  been  put  to  a  test  by 
the  results  of  their  subsequent  examinations,  for  license 
to  practice  before  the  various  Examining  Boards  all 
over  our  common  country.  These  results  have  been  tab- 
ulated and  published  and  show  a  very  favorable  com- 
parison for  pupils  trained  here.    In  comparison  with 
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those  of  other  medical  institutions  throughout  the 
Union^  this  college  compares  favorably  with  them  in 
meeting  the  increased  demands  of  Examining  Boards. 
Each  year^  recently^  the  ratio  of  success  before  licensing 
bodies  has  greatly  improved  with  the  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution before  all  of  the  Boards.  A  number  of  them 
have  successfully  passed  the  very  rigid  ordeals  of  the 
Government  for  military  and  navy  service,  as  well  as 
for  civil  positions.  The  student^s  interest  is  best  sub- 
served by  thorough  instruction  in  an  institution  where 
he  is  practically  trained  for  subsequent  success,  and 
the  Chattanooga  Medical  College  claims  to  do  this. 

Modern  methods  are  in  vogue  and  the  college  enjoys 
facilities  for  giving  the  latest  advances  in  every 
branch  of  medicine  in  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive manner  possible.  This  institution  proposes 
to  keep  pace  with  the  forward  strides  of  the  new  century 
in  all  the  educational  problems.  Its  particular  object  is 
to  establish  repute  for  the  excellence  of  its  real  work. 

Hence,  with  continuance  of  the  ample  teaching 
corps  of  former  years,  more  generously  equipped  labor- 
atories, full  clinics,  a  liberal  anatomical  law,  commo- 
dious and  convenient  buildings  and  public  hospital  with 
new  and  enlarged  clinical  amphitheater  and  operating 
room,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  patrons  here  enjoy 
opportunity  for  satisfactory  study  and  adequate  educa- 
tional preparation  for  entry  into  the  profession  of 
medicine,  with  all  of  its  most  advanced  latter-day 
exactions. 
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LOCATION. 

Chattanooga  is  one  of  the  Medical  centers  of  the  New 
South;  and  few  Southern  cities  surpass  its  advantages 
for  maintenance  of  a  medical  school.  Multiple  railroad 
connections  render  this  city  easily  accessible  from  all 
points^  and  more  than  half  a  hundred  passenger  trains 
operate  daily  on  the  ten  trunk  railway  lines  converging 
here.  Tourists  flock  hither  from  all  countries  to  visit 
historic  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  the  great 
Federal  Cemetery  (where  14,000  soldiers  sleep),  and  the 
immense  National  Military  Park,  commemorating  the 
several  engagements  of  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Missionary  Eidge  and  Chickamauga,  in  our  civil 
war. 

Within  the  last  few  years  congress  has  designated 
Chickamauga  Park  as  one  of  our  new  Military  Eeserva- 
tions  where  veteran  soldiers  are  permanently  quartered 
in  times  of  peace.  There  are  now  located  here  parts  of 
several  regiments,  attracting  visitors  from  everywhere, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  gather,  annually,  many  militia 
organizations  of  the  neighboring  States  for  training  in 
large  military  movements,  to  discipline  them  for  our 
countrj^'s  service. 

The  climate  is  a  happy  mean  between  the  enervating 
heat  of  the  tropical  south  and  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
prolonged  northern  winter,  conducing  to  invigoration  of 
mind  and  body,  desirable  for  enduring  the  strain  of  a 
course  of  medical  study.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
mountainous,  picturesque,  and  said  to  be  unsurpassed 
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on  this  continent ;  and  by  reason  of  high  altitude,  splen- 
did drainage  and  well  paved  streets,  the  mortality  rate 
has  been  for  years  phenomenally  lower  than  recorded 
by  most  other  cities  of  the  Union  of  equal  size. 

Hence,  besides  tourists  bent  on  recreation  and  pleas- 
ure, invalids  flock  hither  from  everywhere  to  regain 
health  in  the  city,  or  on  the  neighboring  heights.  Living 
expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  good  boarding 
places  can  be  obtained  by  all  applicants  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

The  city  and  suburbs,  with  population  of  about 
75,000,  and  embracing  a  very  considerable  industrial 
element,  afford  diversified  material  for  clinical  teaching. 
The  railroads  and  factories  furnish  an  endless  variety 
of  surgical  cases;  and  the  central  location  and  railroad 
facilities  bring  here,  from  towns,  many  patients  for 
special  treatment.  The  faculty  will  present  before  the 
classes  most  of  this  material,  which  is  available  and  full 
of  interest. 

TEACHIlSrG  COEPS. 

There  are  ten  professors  and  about  twenty  lecturers, 
assistants,  and  demonstrators,  chosen  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  branches  of  instruction.  This 
affords  an  ample  opportunity  for  covering  the  whole 
broad  field  of  medical  and  surgical  science. 

EQUIPMENT. 

In  addition  to  their  facilities  especially  mentioned 
elsewhere,  the  college  is  liberally   supplied  with  dia- 
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grams,  drawings,  wall  charts,  calcium  and  acetylene 
lighting  appliances,  X-ray  apparatus,  stereopticons, 
papier  mache  specimens,  manikins,  and  every  conceiva- 
ble convenience  of  such  character.  Besides  which  the 
several  teachers  bring  to  the  illustration  of  their  work 
such  private  collections  as  they  possess  of  models,  instru- 
ments and  other  appliances,  and  fresh  specimens  as  they 
come  to  hand. 

PLAN  OP  INSTEUCTIOK 

In  every  department  special  care  is  devoted  to  teach- 
ing minutiae  upon  which  all  final  practice  must  be 
founded.  The  faculty  endeavors  to  make  its  course  rich 
in  demonstration,  and  every  student  his  own  demon- 
strator so  far  as  possible. 

Practical  teaching  in  manipulative  branches  is  at- 
tained by  dividing  the  classes  into  ^^sections^^  and  giving 
to  each  of  these,  under  salaried  laboratory  instructors 
who  will  devote  all  necessary  time  to  this  work,  indi- 
vidual drill. 

While  didactic  teaching  is  extensively  pursued,  yet  it 
is  supplemented  by  recitations,  examinations  and  clinics 
in  the  various  branches.  The  student  is  really  drilled  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecologic  manipulation,  personal 
anatomy,  the  study  'of  models,  manikins  and  charts, 
microscopic  investigation  and  everything  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Anatomy,  the  primal  and  underlying  basis  of  all 
medical  knowledge  and  skill,  receives  attention  by  resort 
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to  every  improved  modern  method.  Demonstrations  in 
class  by  the  individual  student^  manikins^  models, 
museum  specimens  and  all  other  practical  aids  are  freely 
utilized;  fresh  demonstrations  on  the  cadaver  are  util- 
ized when  needed  so  that  students  may  obtain  perfect 
training. 

Physiology  is  handled  with  the  idea  of  clearly  eluci- 
dating all  its  intricate  principles  as  far  as  advanced 
knowledge  permits^ — charts,  black-board  drawings,  fresh 
specimens,  and  every  recognized  modern  device  is  em- 
ployed to  aid  toward  perfect  understanding  of  ^^life/^ 
Histology,  function,  speculative,  research  and  psychology 
pertain  to  this  department,  and  due  attention  is  allotted 
to  each  subject.  Physiological  teaching  is  emphasized 
by  laboratory  work,  embracing  microscopy,  vital  chemis- 
try, biology,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Chemistry  is  taught  exclusively  by  recitation  and 
experiment  in  the  laboratory.  Small  classes  are  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose,  whereby  matriculates  may  be 
assured  opportunity  for  extensive  personal  training,  par- 
ticularly inculcating  general  analysis,  toxicology  and  all 
other  practical  processes  according  to  the  most  recent 
methods. 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology  receive  marked  attention. 
This  department  is  provided  with  a  costly  collection  of 
^^specimens'^  and  generous  supply  of  the  best  micro- 
scopes, slides  and  appliances  procurable.  Minute  condi- 
tions of  disease  are  illustrated  by  presenting  fresh  post- 
mortem specimens  before  the  class.    Demonstrations  on 
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the  lower  animals  are  resorted  to^  and  ^^germ  culture'^ 
exhibited  and  fully  explained  covering  the  extensive 
fields  of  epidemiology,  sepsis  and  asepsis,  infection  and 
prophylaxis. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  This 
branch  is  recently  organized.  Writing  of  prescriptions 
and  actual  combinations  of  therapeutical  agents,  and 
their  incompatibilities  are  considered  and  demonstrated 
extenso. 

Surgery,  with  its  numerous  special  subdivisions,  re- 
ceives that  generous  attention  demanded  by  its  impor- 
tance, involving  assignment  of  quite  a  number  of 
subjects,  to  separate  teachers.  It  is  taught  by  lectures 
and  illustrated  by  operations  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 
Students  are  required  to  personally  apply  bandages, 
together  with  modern  apparatus  for  treating  fractures, 
dislocations,  deformities;  and  they  are  offered  ample 
opportunity  for  performing  every  operation  on  the 
cadaver.  Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  class  sections. 
Administration  of  anesthetics  is  carefully  demonstrated 
and  every  pupil  is  familiarized  with  the  technic  of  its 
application.  Modern  ?3?ptic  and  antiseptic  methods, 
and  the  effective  use  of  dressings  thereby  required,  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  This  extensive  field 
— comprehending  symptomotology,  diagnosis,  prophy- 
laxis and  treatment — is  elaborately  taught  and  further 
emphasized  by  the  use  of  charts,  models,  diagrams, 
black-boards,  drawings  and  actual  pathological  speci- 
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mens;  and  many  subjects  are  demonstrated  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  bedside.  The  professor  is  re-inforced  by  a 
number  of  competent  teachers  along  special  lines  of  this 
branch  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  EVEEYTHING  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  him  in  the  subsequent  bedside  expe- 
rience in  every-day  life. 

Obstetrics  calls  to  its  aid  drawings^  osseous  prepara- 
tions, and  models  of  various  kinds.  It  embraces 
teaching  of  ovulation,  gestation,  location,  obstetric  sur- 
gery and  puerperal  diseases.  Manikins  designed  for 
elaborate  illustration,  are  employed  in  the  work.  The 
fresh  foetus  is  frequently  utilized  and  all  possible  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  mastering  the  mechanism  of  labor, 
and  general  management  of  normal  and  abnormal  cases, 
including  use  of  forceps  and  other  instrumental  aids. 
Small  cla:ses  are  formed  for  drill,  which  receive  per- 
sonal care  in  manipulative  training;  and  advanced  stu- 
dents, so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  given  charge  of  cases 
(under  supervision  of  the  professor)  to  study  nature 
and  her  methods. 

Gynecology.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  tech- 
nic of  manual  procedure,  by  all  available  means  of  ob- 
ject lesson  instruction  in  the  minutiae  of  gynecic  art;  the 
scholar  is  familiarized  with  perfect  handling  of  instru- 
ments and  cases.  Clinics  are  utilized  and  advanced  stu- 
dents put  in  charge  of  patients,  under  the  same  restric- 
tions pertaining  to  obstetrics. 

Ophthalmology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat,  receive  such  degree  of  attention  as  their  relative 
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importance  to  the  general  practitioner  demands^,  includ- 
ing the  nse  of  the  ophthalmoscope^  laryngoscope  and  all 
other  instruments.  Actual  cases  in  practice  and  numer- 
ous operations  are  presented  before  the  class;  advanced 
pupils  are  required  to  make  diagnoses,  suggest  treat- 
ment, fit  glasses,  and  generally  demonstrate  their  ac- 
quired skill.  Instrumental  examinations  are  exempli- 
fied by  utilization  of  models,  dark-room  demonstrations 
and  other  necessary  appartns. 

Sanitary  Science  and  State  Medicine  oommand  seri- 
ous attention  today  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  no 
physician  is  considered  perfect  in  his  professional  at- 
tainment who  shows  incompetency  to  assume  charge  of 
such  matters  in  his  own  community.  This  subject  is 
taught  in  detail,  and  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
pupil  proficient  in  this  science  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  of  preventive  medicine. 

Eeference  to  the  faculty-list  on  previous  pages  shows 
that  many  subjects  are  presented  by  special  instructors, 
so  as  to  elaborately  provide  for  all  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  medical  and  surgical  art  involved  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  the  physician. 

Some  of  these  subjects  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
Eegional  Anatomy;  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging; 
Physical  Diagnosis;  Clinical  Diagnosis  (by  Laboratory 
research) ;  Dermatolog)^,  Venereal  Diseases;  Electro-Di- 
agnosis and  Therapy;  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Space  forbids  going  into  details  for  their  titles  suf- 
ficiently to  describe  their  necessity  and  purpose. 
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The  Chattanooga  Medical  College  enjoys  occupancy 
of  new  and  elaborate  buildings,  second  to  none  used  for 
medical  education  in  the  South.  One  of  these  towers 
conspicuously  above  the  city  on  such  an  eminence  on  the 
railroads  entering  town  from  every  direction.  Another 
structure  is  situated  not  more  than  200  yards  away 
from  the  first.  Two  large  city  blocks  environ  these,  em- 
bracing  practically  the  territory  between  McCallie  Ave- 
nue south,  Baldwin  street,  eastwardly.  Vine  on  the  north 
and  Douglas  to  the  west,  with  beautiful  Oak  Street  bi- 
secting the  whole,  right  in  the  midst  of  Chattanooga 
and  its  residential  center. 

These  buildings,  with  their  grounds,  represent  a  val- 
uation of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  They  are  brick  and  stone  edifices,  of  handsome 
modern  design,  and  elaborate  ornate  architecture.  Elec- 
tric cars  pass  through  the  campus  every  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  affording  quick  transportation  and  transfer  to 
any  part  of  the  city  or  suburbs  miles  around,  at  a  single 
fare.  Board  and  lodging  of  a  desirable  character  can 
be  had  within  a  radius  of  half  a  dozen  blocks  or  the 
pupil  can  reside  any  distance  away,  if  so  disposed. 

Steam  heats  the  institution,  ventilation  is  perfect, 
water  abundant,  closet  convenient  under  roof;  and 
numerous  stairways,  corridors  and  balconies  insure  ready 
ingress  and  exit.  Fire-proof  construction  is  sought  as 
nearly  as  practicable. 

Besides  other  commodious  class-rooms  there  are  four 
lecture  halls,  arranged  in  amphitheater  form,  with  cir- 
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cling  tiers  of  seats^  rising  one  above  the  other^  and  high 
enough  to  provide  unobstructed  view  of  the  platform 
and  teacher  from  every  part  of  the  room;  and  each 
auditorium  is  furnished  throughout  with  comfortable 
seats  of  m'odern  pattern^  as  shown  by  illustrations  pre- 
sented herein.  There  is  a  seating  capacity  of  several 
hundred^  and  the  largest  classes  can  be  handled  with 
facility. 

Black-boards  are  provided  in  all  class  rooms,  and 
under  excellent  light;,  on  these  the  several  teachers  resort 
to  instructive  exercises  by  chalk  drawings,  diagrams, 
tables  and  other  written  demonstrations. 

There  are  other  apartments  for  class  training  provided 
and  equipped  with  fine  illumination,  for  laboratory  util- 
ity, dissecting,  and  every  other  use  demanded  by  modern 
medical  teaching. 

In  the  building,  particularly,  there  has  been  secured 
especially  constructed  halls  and  commodious  rooms  for 
research  and  advanced  we  rk. 

The  laboratories  run  clear  through  the  building,  from 
front  to  back,  each  one  occupying  the  whole  side  of  a 
"story,^^  'or  floor,  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  win- 
dows, provision  for  artificial  lighting  at  night,  tables, 
stools,  individual  cabinets  and  lockers,  lavatories  and 
instruments  and  apparatus  in  profusion.  Here  the  stu- 
dent can  seek  advancement  in  laboratory  investigation 
and  prosecute  individual  research  to  his  hearths  content. 

There  are  ample  facilities  for  flushing  all  desired 
apartments  so  as  to  practically  exemplify  asepsis  and 
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anti-sepsis  in  'Our  latter-day  usages.  Indeed^  so  far  as 
known  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  can  facilitate  the 
work  of  classes^  or  promote  the  comfort  of  the  pupil. 

HOSPITAL  AND  CLINICAL  FACILITIES, 

Erlanger  Hospital  is  an  imposing  edifice  of  elaborate 
design^  scientifically  consirncted;,  and  but  a  short  walk 
from  the  Medical  College.  Its  grounds  comprise  about 
four  acreS;,  affording  ample  space  for  every  building  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  for  enlargement. 

There  is  every  modern  convenience — hot  and  cold 
water^  steam  heat^  laundry,  gas  and  electric  lights  freight 
and  passenger  elevators^  and  abundance  of  sunlight  and 
ventilation^  and  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
improved  throughout  since  last  term. 

The  relations  of  this  College  to  Erlanger  Hospital 
are  those  which  are  customary  in  medical  centers.  Its 
students  enjoy  every  privilege^  its  faculty  is  associated 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  hospital  staffs  and  in- 
ternes are  selected  annually^  our  graduates  having  the 
privilege  of  competitive  effort  for  these  appointments. 

The  faculty  has  quite  recently  built  here  a  new  clin- 
ical amphitheater^  four  times  as  large  as  the  old  ope- 
rating room.  The  new  apartment  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating much  larger  classes  than  have  ever  presented 
themselves  for  instruction  in  this  college  heretofore. 
Here  every  pupil  will  enjoy  unobstructed  view  of  the 
operator  and  the  scene  of  operation;  thus  insuring  the 
best  arrangement  possible  for  the  students  instruction. 
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Additional  to  the  foregoing,  patrons  will  be  shown 
diseases  and  operations  such  as  other  channels  afford, 
including  the  County  Infirmary^  the  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, and  numerous  patients  in  private  practice  which 
are  annually  utilized  in  this  way  by  the  clinical  corps. 
Advanced  pupils  are  placed  in  charge  of  patients,  thus 
realizing  rare  advantages  of  study,  and  following  the 
sick  to  their  homes,  as  in  private  practice.  The  College 
also  maintains  a  Free  Public  Dispensary  of  its  own. 
During  the  past  j^ear  maternity  and  children's  wards 
have  been  fitted  up  co:nmodiously  sufficient  to  meet  a 
demand  long  presented. 

DISSECTION. 

The  most  indispensable  foundation  of  a  medical  edu- 
cation consists  in  thorough  personal  and  painstaking 
dissection  'of  the  human  frame.  Under  the  liberal  an- 
atomical laws  of  this  state  material  for  dissection  is 
readily  obtained  and  the  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
anatomical  research  are  unexcelled. 

The  anatomical  rooms  are  furnished  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience.  They  occupy  the  entire  east  side  of  the 
fourth  story  of  the  new  building,  and  afford  students 
ample  opportunity  for  dissecting  during  the  session. 
Water  abounds,  the  lighting  is  sufficient,  a  cement  floor 
provides  for  perfect  cleanliness,  and  there  are  demon- 
strators in  regular  attendance  from  7  to  10  every  week- 
day evening. 

Pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  required  to 
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dissect.  For  others  it  is  optional^,  but  recommended; 
because  opportunities  do  not  often  present  themselves 
to  the  physician  after  heaving  college,  and  no  one  can 
learn  the  details  of  anatomy  any  too  well  for  utilization 
in  after  life. 

liABOEATOEIES. 

All  necessary  laboratories  have  been  supplied  with  the 
latest  apparatus  for  indivdual  work;  and  sufficient  time 
is  allowed  students  for  proper  labor  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

The  trustees  have  also  determined  that  effective  teach- 
ing of  the  modern  student  is  not  at  all  practicable  under 
old  methods  of  unremunerated  instruction  by  tutors, 
undergraduate  assistants,  or  other  subordinates.  Hence 
salaried  laboratory  teachers  have  been  secured  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  work,  and  students  will  enjoy  unlim- 
ited facilities  for  training  under  this  new  order  of  things. 

Physicians  desirous  of  opinions,  post-mortems  or  an- 
alysis pertaining  to  same,  will  be  promptly  served  if  they 
send  specimens  here  with  full  report  of  the  case. 

Microscopy  is  involved  in  all  modern  laboratory  re- 
search. Students  are  carefully  trained  in  manipulation 
of  the  instruments.  The  institution  is  liberally  supplied 
with  plenty  of  the  best  instruments  and  affords  every 
pupil  opportunity  to  master  their  use.  Each  student  is 
required  to  furnish  his  own  tubes,  glasses,  slides  and 
other  minor  apparatus.  The  basic  training  in  micro- 
scopic work  is  begun  in  the  laboratory  of  histology  and 
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amplified  as  the  pupil  progresses^  in  the  bacteriologic 
and  pathologic  laboratories. 

Chemistry,  This  laboratory  is  large,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  occupies  one  entire  side  of  the  new  build- 
ing. Its  floor  space  is  ample  for  lecturing  to  the  whole 
class  at  one  time  seated;  and  it  is  supplied  with  appa- 
ratus sufficient  for  putting  all  of  the  minor  classes  to 
work  at  their  several  tables.  All  chemical  teaching  will 
be  done  in  this  laboratory. 

Thus  every  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  practical  pro- 
cedures. Toxicology  and  incompatibilities  are  embraced 
in  this  training.  These  subjects  occupy  the  students 
attention  during  his  first  and  second  sessions. 

Physiology.  Vivisection  and  all  other  needed  methods 
of  instruction  are  utilized  to  the  utmost  practical  extent 
for  proper  teaching.  Histology  and  Hygiene  are  in- 
cluded in  this  laboratory,  and  receive  due  attention. 

This  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  second  floor;  it  is 
well  lighted,  large,  roomy,  and  well  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus and  accessories,  individual  microscopes  in  plenty 
are  at  hand  for  this  training. 

Individual  lockers  for  apparatus  line  the  sides  of  the 
walls  providing  a  separate  cabinet  for  every  pupiFs  use. 
Few  Southern  Colleges  have  as  fine  conveniences  for 
training  students  to  be  methodical,  and  for  the  storage 
of  appliances  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  and  insure  safety. 
Microscopes  in  plenty  are  at  hand  for  this  training. 

Pathology.  Bacteriology  receives  the  necessary  degree 
of  attention  entailed  by  the  intimate  relation  sustained 
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by  micro-organisms  to  the  production  of  diseases.  All 
obtainable  pathogenic  germs  are  cultivated,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  given  opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in  prac- 
tical work. 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Diagnosis,  This  is  a  new  de- 
partment instituted  to  ineet  the  needs  of  our  advanced 
students  and  postgraduate  patrons  all  along  the  line  of 
practical  up-to-date  diagnostic  methods,  by  the  micro- 
scope and  clinical  investigation,  so  that  each  student 
may  acquire  a  practical  working  knowledge. 

The  laboratory  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  enjoys 
occupancy  of  the  west  half  of  the  upper  floor  of  the 
new  building,  opposite  the  Anatomical  apartments. 
Here  there  are  plenty  of  windows  for  microscopic  drill ; 
and  with  numerous  microscopes,  and  their  accessories, 
the  student  never  lacks  for  work. 

Here,  again,  individual  training  is  pushed;  so  that 
the  student  is  made  competent  to  do  bacteriologic  and 
diagnostic  work  with  the  facility  essential  to  profes- 
sional success  after  leaving  college. 

The  stock  of  micro-organisms  is  large  and  comprehen- 
sive, many  of  the  exhibits  having  been  imported.  Where 
necessary,  demonstrations  with  a  microscopic  projector 
will  be  resorted  to. 

Roentgen  {or  X)  Ray.  The  faculty  owns  an  elab- 
orate electrical  apparatus  for  this  work  and  is  prepared 
students  of  this  institution.  Classes  in  radiography 
to  exhibit  its  value  and  utility  in  modern  practice  to  the 
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may  be  formed  and  pupils  taught  its  operation  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis  and  therapy  as  opportunity  presents. 

Pharmacy  is  included  in  Materia  Medica.  This  lab- 
oratory is  provided  with  appropriate  cabinets  of  crude 
drugs  and  an  extensive  collection  of  elegant  modern 
pharmaceutical  products.  N"o  fee  is  exacted  for  the 
privileges  of  this  department^  and  instruction  falls  to 
the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  college  course. 

Surgery.  This  work  in  laboratory  embraces  ample 
manual  training  as  to  surgical  pathology  as  well  as  ope- 
rations^ dressings,  bandages  and  appliances  of  every 
kind.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  third  and  fourth  year 
students.  Models,  bandages,  splints,  plastic  materials 
and  dressings,  are  always  at  hand ;  and  each  participant 
in  this  teaching  is  required  to  familiarize  himself  with 
every  detail,  including  hypodermic  medication,  catheri- 
zation,  fracture  dressing,  use  of  tourniquets,  sutures, 
knots  and  needles. 

Operations  on  the  cadaver  are  a  special  feature  of  the 
surgical  laboratory  aside  fiom  operations  upon  the  living 
subject.  In  cadaver  work  each  operation  is  thoroughly 
demonstrated  and  the  student  is  given  opportunity  to 
do  the  operation  himself  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers. 

Obstetrics,  This  laboratory  includes  Embryology  and 
contains  cabinets  of  models,  manikins,  fetal  specimens, 
and  all  the  instruments  of  a  modern  accoucheur.  Dem- 
onstration of  subjects  imolved  in  pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  the  lying-in  period  is  elaborate  painstaking. 
Use  of  the  forceps  by  the  pupil  himself  is  taught,  as  well 
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as  turning  and  all  obstetric  procedures^  thus  enabling 
the  graduate  to  attain  skill  for  the  exigencies  of  mid- 
wifery practice. 

GEADED  COUESE. 

Almost  from  its  first  year  this  college  has  maintained 
a  strictly  graded  course^  with  compulsory  examinations 
during  the  several  years.  The  wisdom  of  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  both  medical  col- 
lege associations;  and  now  a  four-year  graded  course  is 
uniformly  instituted  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  course  here  has  been  divided  as  follows  for  the  sev- 
eral terms^  with  ample  time  for  collateral  study  of  text 
books  outside  of  class  room  exercises : 

CUEEICULUM. 
Freshman  Year, 
first  course — beginning. 
Elementary^  or  first  half  of;,  Anatomy. 
Elementary  Physiology;,  as  above^  comprehending  Bi- 
ology and  Histology. 
Principles  of  Chemistry. 

Materia  Medica^  including  laboratory  of  same. 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory. 
Practical  Anatomy  in  dissecting  room. 
Microscopic  Technic  in  Laboratory. 
Histologic  Laboratory. 
Laboratory  of  Chemistiy. 
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PhysicS;,  Optics^  Acoustics. 

Normal  Chesty  preliminary  to  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Dermatology^  begun. 

Sophomore  Year. 

SECONt  COURSE. 

Advanced  Anatomy,  completed. 

Advanced  Chemistry,  completed. 

Advanced  Physiology  (and  Hygiene)  completed. 

Therapeutics,  oompleted. 

Electro-Therapeutics. 

General  Pathology. 

Physical  Diagnosis  ,begun. 

Minor  Surgery — Bandages  (in  practice.) 

Topographical  Anatomy. 

Dissection,  completed. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  in  laboratory. 

Urinalysis  and  Toxicology. 

Vivisection  and  Vital  Chemistry,  in  laboratory  of 
Physiology. 

(Final  Examinations  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.) 

Junior  Year. 

third  course. 

Principles  of  Surgical  Scienc-e,  Surgical  Pathology. 
Obstetrical  Principles,  and  Embryology. 
Principles  of  Gynecology. 
State  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 
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Physical  Diagnosis,  continued. 
Minor  Surgery — General  Surgical  Appliances. 
Clinic  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pitals. 

Bacteriology  in  Pathological  Laboratory. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System — Prin- 
ciples. 

Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Dermatology,  continued. 
Venereal  Diseases. 

(Final  Examinations  on  all  Junior  work.) 

Senior  Year. 

fourth  course — final. 

Practice  of  Medicine — application  of  principles. 

Applied  Surgery — practical  work. 

Practical  Obstetrics,  continued. 

Practical  G)niecology,  continued. 

Ophthalmology. 

Otology. 

Affections  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Chest. 
The  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 
Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
Dermatology,  completed. 

Pathology — Surgical  and  Special. 

Genito-Urinary  Affections. 

Legal  Medicine,  completed. 

Clinic  work  in  every  branch  taught. 

(Final  Examination  for  Graduation.) 
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EXAMIN^ATIONS. 

No  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  Freshman 
year  on  anything  taught  during  the  session.  But,  with 
the  completion  of  the  second  year — Sophomore — exam- 
inations proving  satisfactory,  will  be  accepted  as  final 
on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica,  also  Therapeutics  and  such  other  branches  as 
may  be  completed  during  these  sessions. 

The  third  session  brings  from  every  student  a  junior 
examination,  embracing  all  subjects  belonging  to  the 
curriculum  of  that  period. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  will  come  the  last 
examination,  prior  to  graduating;  and  covering  every- 
thing which  the  applicant  has  not  passed. 

All  'of  these  will  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  determine  the 
real  qualification  of  pupil  for  medical  practice,  and 
must,  of  necessity,  measure  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  legalized  boards  of  medical  examiners,  established  in 
different  States.  Last  term  this  ordeal  was  the  actual 
and  complete  duplication  of  a  previous  yearns  examina- 
tion by  the  State  Examining  Board  of  Tennessee;  thus 
insuring  the  ability  of  the  success  Board  of  a  State 
equally  rigid  as  our  own. 

Examination  shall  be  of  any  character  the  faculty 
chooses  to  adopt,  either  written,  oral,  or  manipulative, 
as  circumstances  dictate  or  the  teachers  regard  best. 

Students  failing  on  the  senior  examination  will  be  at 
once  re-examined  in  a  widely  general  way  before  abso- 
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lute  rejection.  Candidates  rejected  at  the  final  exami- 
nation will  not  be  re-examined  until  after  attending 
another  course  of  lectures. 

The  right  is  likewise  reserved  to  arbitrarily  terminate, 
at  any  time^  the  connection  of  any  matriculate  with  this 
school  for  improper^  disorderly^  rebellious^  or  immoral 
conduct  as  judged  by  the  faculty ;  and  any  student  whose 
relations  are  thus  severed  through  fault  of  his  own,  will 
thereby  forfeit  all  rights  and  claims  upon  this  institu- 
tion. 

LENGTH  OP  COUESE. 

Several  years  ago  the  Southern  Medical  Association 
was  formed,  to  which  this  institution  belongs,  and  in 
which  organization  it  was  an  original  member.  This 
was  a  concerted  effort  towards  uplifting  medical  educa- 
tion generally.  The  Association  is  the  supreme  author- 
ity, governing  Southern  colleges,  so  as  ho  insure  uniform 
rules  for  all  medical  schools  in  this  territory. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  consists  in  the  demand 
that  students  shall  attend  four  full  courses  as  prerequi- 
site for  graduation ;  and  in  four  separate  calendar  years. 
This  is  further  declared  to  mean  that  ^^eleven  months 
shall  intervene  between  the  beginning  of  one  course  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  course,  and  that  forty  months 
shall  intervene  between  the  date  of  commencing  the  first 
course,  and  the  graduation  day — except  in  cases  of  ad- 
vanced standing,  when  at  least  twenty-eight  months  shall 
thus  intervene.^^ 
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This  school  will  rigidly  adhere  to  all  regulations  of 
the  College  Association^  others  of  which  follow : 

EEQUIEEMENTS  FOE  ADMISSION". 

There  will  be  exacted  of  every  patron  applying  to 
enter  with  a  view  to  credit  toward  graduation,  the  sev- 
eral qualifications  prescribed  below;  and  no  ticket  will 
be  issued  to  matriculates  who  fail  in  any  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

Each  student  must  file  certificates  of  two  reputable 
physicians,  proving  his  moral  character  and  general 
qualification  to  pursue  medical  practice.  Each  must  be, 
in  substance,  as  follows-: 

PHYSICIAN'S  CEETIPICATE. 

 1907. 

To  the  Medical  College,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. : 

Gentlemen : — Mr  

of  is  years  of  age, 

and  I  personally  certify  to  his  good  moral  character  and 
reputation  for  integrity;  and  I  recommend  that  he  he 
allowed  to  enter  upon  medical  study  in  your  college. 
Yours, 

 ,M.D, 

He  must  possess  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
recognized  institution  of  learning;  or  certificate  from 
some  legally  constituted  high  school;  or  similar  creden- 
tial from  his  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion ;  or  some  County  Board  of  Education,  or  its  Super- 
intendent; said  certificate  attesting  the  fact  that  he  is, 
at  least,  possessed  of  the  scholastic  attainments  required 
of  first  grade  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  or  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  has  passed  the  entrance  examination  to 
a  University. 

The  form  of  this  certificate  should  be  substantially  as 
follows : 

EDUCATIONAL  CREDENTIAL. 

 1907. 

To  the  Medical  College,  Chattanooga^  Tenn. : 
Sir^ — I  have  examined  Mr  

of  •  

and  find  his  scholastic  attainments  equal  to  those  requi- 
site for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  as  a 
teacher  in  our  public  schools, . 

Yours, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(Both  the  preceding  forms  of  blank  certificates  can 
be  had  by  application  to  the  Dean.) 

Tickets  of  attendance  from  other  recognized  medical 
schools  will  be  honored  here  at  their  exact  value  in  the 
institution  issuing  them. 

Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  universities  who 
have  completed  therein  prescribed  courses  in  elementary 
branches  of  medicine,  including  Chemistry  and  Biology, 
may  apply  for  advanced  standing. 
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Eeputable  physicians  who  have  no  desire  to  apply  for 
graduation  are  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  courses 
of  study^  under  customary  conditions. 

The  college  specially  reserves  arbitrary  privilege  to 
decline  even  matriculating  any  person  -of  doubtful  char- 
acter^ obnoxious  habits^  or  who  may  be  regarded  as  likely 
from  any  other  reason  to  become  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  school;  for  the  faculty  does  not^  under  any  cir- 
cumstances^ wish  to  receive  the  money  and  waste  the 
time  of  pupils  who  are  unfit  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

This  is  doubtless  the  last  year  that  students  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  college  for  medical  study  except  on 
presentation  of  a  high  school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent 
evidence  of  preliminary  educational  attainments.  Those 
lacking  this  advancement,  and  who  contemplate  entry 
upon  the  study  of  Medicine  without  obtaining  the  said 
high  school  diploma  hereafter,  must  either  enter  college 
this  very  session  or  abandon  their  medical  ambition 
finally. 

EEQUIREMENT  FOE  GEADUATIO?^. 

Candidates  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  fully 
comply  with  every  scholastic  exaction  of  the  Association 
as  follows: 

1.  Attendance  upon  four  courses  of  collegiate  teach- 
ing in  a  regular  and  reputable  institution,  of  not  less 
than  seven  months  each,  and  in  separate  years,  the  last 
of  which  must  be  in  this  college.    (Which  means  that 
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not  less  than  forty  months  shall  intervene  between  the 
date  of  commencing  the  first  course^  and  the  graduation 
day — except  in  cases  of  ^^advanced  standing/^  when  at 
least  twenty-eight  months  shall  be  the  limit.) 

2.  Dissection  during  at  least  two  terms. 

3.  Two  or  more  courses  of  clinical  instruction. 

4.  During  (at  least)  one  term  proper  service  must  be 
rendered  in  each  special  laboratory  department  of  (1) 
Histology,  (2)  Bacteriology)  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  Ma- 
teria Medica,  (5)  Operative  Surgery,  (6)  Obstetrics. 

5.  Candidates  must  be  twenty-one  years  old. 

6.  Applicants  must  undergo  personal  and  satisfactory 
examination  on  all  branches  taught  and  in  any  manner 
the  faculty  may  choose  to  exact. 

7.  All  indebtedness  to  the  college  must  have  been 
settled. 

8.  Each  candidate  must  have  deported  himself  like  a 
gentleman  in  all  particulars,  and  have  been  obedient  to 
all  rules  of  the  institution  during  his  entire  attendance. 

This  college  positively  will  not  confer  a  degree  upon 
any  pupil  whose  intention  to  practice  medicine  in  an 
irregular  manner  has  been  ascertained;  or  any  one 
who  has  been  negligent  in  class  attendance  during  the 
previous  session;  or  any  one  who  absents  himself  from 
Commencement  without  unavoidable  cause,  and  then 
official  consent  must  have  been  previously  obtained  of 
the  faculty. 

No  examination  will  be  granted  at  any  different  time 
from  that  fixed  for  the  entire  class,  except  for  very 
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urgent  reasons,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  faculty, 
and  at  extra  cost  to  the  student. 

The  faculty  distinctly  announces,  that,  while  all  stu- 
dents who  have  complied  with  the  general  requirements 
will  be  permitted  to  appear  for  examination,  the  right 
is  reserved  of  making  moral  qualifications  an  element 
of  final  decision.  Open  irregularities  of  conduct  will 
always  be  obstacles  to  graduation. 

N"o  theses  are  required  and  no  honorary  degrees  are 
conferred  under  any  circumstances  and  no  prizes  or 
rewards  of  merit  given. 

Diplomas  issued  since  1893  have  all  been  consecu- 
tively numbered.  This  is  intended  to  fully  identify  and 
protect  recipients  of  degrees  and  prevent  fraud  or  im- 
position. All  diplomas  are  now  bearing  the  photograph 
of  the  owner  to  facilitate  identification  by  licensing 
boards. 

Duplicate  diplom^as  are  never  issued;  but  official  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  here  will  be  furnished  to  parties 
who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  diplomas 
having  been  destroyed  or  lost. 


FEES. 


Entrance  Fee,  Matriculation,  each  session 

Tuition,  first  year  

Tuition,  second  year   

Tuition,  third  year  

Tuition,  fourth  year   


$  5.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
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Sophomore  examination — obligatory  (at  close  of 

second  year)    10.00 

Junior  Examination — (at  close  of  third  year)  .  .  10.00 
Senior  (Final)  Examination  (when  all  previous 
examinations  have  been  regulary  taken  before 

this  faculty)    10.00 

(To  students  not  previously  examined  who 
undertake  final  examination  in  this 
school  $30.00 

There  are  no  fees  whatever  additional  to  those  speci- 
fied in  this  pamphlet^  unless  for  material  used^  which  is 
always  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

LIVING  EXPENSES. 
Dormitory. 

Pew  medical  schools  have  advantages  for  providing 
patrons  with  board  and  lodging.  But  this  college  enjoys 
dormitory  conveniences  of  exceptional  character  and 
students  coming  hither  can  live  at  the  dormitory  if  they 
prefer.  Such  provision  contributes  toward  economy  of 
outlay  for  the  professional  education^  as  rates  are  only 
$2.50  per  week  for  table  board  and  $3.00  per  week  for 
board  and  lodging. 

Under  this  arrangement  it  becomes  practical  for  an^ 
energetic  young  man  to  surmount  ^^living  cost/^  and  he 
is  placed  in  an  attitude  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  board 
while  he  engages  in  activities  during  vacation  that  con- 
tribute an  income  for  the  next  season's  support. 

Self-supporting  pupils  very  early  learn  that  it  is  NOT 
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tuition  which  consumes  the  largest  part  of  their  hard- 
earned  fund,  but  the  necessary  expense  for  food  and 
shelter;  and  this  is  reduced  here  to  such  a  minimum  as 
to  bring  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
humbler  citizen  who  entertains  an  impulse  to  master  a 
profession. 

Outside  Board. 
Outside  the  Dormitory,  board  (and  lodging)  con- 
venient to  the  College,  has  been  readily  obtained  at  from 
$2.00  to  $3.50  per  week,  including  fuel  and  lights.  By 
clubbing  together,  pupils  frequently  succeed  in  reducing 
their  living-outlay  even  below  the  figures  above  stated 
renting  apartments  and  doing  their  own  cooking  and 
house  work,  or  employing  servants  for  clubs  at  rates 
which  are  exceedingly  low  for  each  of  their  individual 
members. 

In  no  other  city  of  the  South  can  equal  educational 
facilities  be  had  at  lower  cost.  More  luxurious  living 
is  readily  procurable  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Securing  Homes  and 
Boarding,  Prof.  C.  H.  Winder,  of  the  college  building 
will  direct  each  stranger  to  boarding  houses  and  aid  in 
securing  satisfactory  quarters  and  transfer  of  baggage. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Seats  are  allotted  by  ticket  (for  the  entire  session) 
in  the  regular  order  of  selection  according  to  date  of 
matriculation  and  payment  of  fees.  Therefore,  to 
obtain  the  most  desirable  places,  students  are  advised  to 
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matriculate  as  early  as  possible — even  by  mail  and  in 
advance  of  the  term  opening. 

Many  do  this  annually;  and  part  of  the  best  seat 
numbers  are  often  engaged  some  weeks  before  actual 
opening  of  the  term. 

MORAL  ADVANTAGES. 

While  the  College  authorities  are  anxious  to  supply 
advantages  for  scientific  acquirement^  yet  the  moral 
natures  of  the  student  are  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
churches  of  the  whole  city  with  their  Sunday  Schools 
and  various  departments  for  religious  work  are  thrown 
wide  open  to  the  students,  and  their  attendance  on  these 
is  desired  and  sought.  The  good  people  of  the  city 
have  just  raised  a  fund  of  $150,000  with  which  to  erect 
and  equip  a  modern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  which  will  be 
thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  young  men.  Many  oppor- 
tunities for  self-improvement  are  thus  afforded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

This  Announcement  is  issued  from  the  press  between 
the  15th  and  25th  of  July,  each  year.  The  effort  has 
always  been  to  FULLY  set  forth  each  detail  in  which 
the  inquirer  is  likely  to  take  interest,  so  that  much  bur- 
densome correspondence  may  be  avoided.  Experience 
demonstrates  that  this  object  has  been  so  nearly  attained 
that  CAREFUL  search  of  these  pages  will  satisfactorily 
enlighten  almost  any  reader  in  quest  of  information. 
Until  the  inquirer  has  thus  studiously  sought  enlighten- 
ment it  is  unreasonable  to  write  concerning  matters 
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which  are  fully  treated  -of  in  this  booklet ;  and  reply  to 
his  inquiry  may  only  result  in  receipt  by  him  of  a 
"marked^^  copy  directing  his  attention  to  relevant  para- 
graphs. But  if  special  subjects  are  not  clear,  a  letter  to 
that  effect  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

Students  should  take  special  pains  to  arrange  their 
financial  matters  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  after 
arrival.  Local  out-of-town  bank  checks  are  annoying 
to  the  holder^  as  banks  here  exact  rigorous  identification 
and  an  endorsor  (often  impossible  for  strangers)  but 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  said  banks;  and  further^ 
they  charge  discount  fees  for  handling  such  paper.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  for  bringing  money  here  is  in  cash; 
or  by  postal  note,  money  order  or  draft  on  New  York — 
any  of  which  can  be  deposited  in  a  bank  at  once  and 
thereafter  checked  against  as  desired. 

A  schedule  card  giving  the  order  of  exercises  for  every 
day  in  the  week  is  handed  to  each  matriculate  when  he 
enters  class. 

Students  receive  a  mail  delivery  at  the  College 
building  four  times  daily  and  a  collection  of  letters  de- 
posited in  the  local  box  is  made  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  no  positions  whatever,  of  honor  or  profit, 
about  the  College,  available  as  aids  for  needy  pupils; 
and  the  officials  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
seek  outside  employment  for  parties  wishing  such 
assistance.  They  must  come  and  look  in  person  if  they 
wish  situations  in  this  locality. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city  should  report  at  once 
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Lt  the  College^  where  they  can  place  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  person  or  persons  assigned  to  such 
duty.  Checks  for  baggage  may  be  safely  entrusted  to 
the  Chattanooga  Transfer  Company  (whose  agents  are 
met  on  every  incoming  train)  which  will  forward  par- 
cels to  any  point  in  the  city  at  small  charge.  Or,  when 
preferred,  checks  may  be  retained  until  a  boarding 
house  is  found  and  baggage  can  be  sent  for  subsequently. 

Former  patrons  of  this  institution  are  urged  to  keep 
the  Dean  advised  of  every  change  in  their  address  so 
as  to  insure  reception  each  year  of  the  annual  announce- 
ment when  issued. 

It  will  likemse  be  greatly  appreciated  if  these  former 
patrons,  as  well  as  all  other  friends  of  the  institution, 
will  kindly  send  the  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of 
all  intending  students  within  their  knowledge. 

In  corresponding  address  the  Dean,  J.  R.  Eathmell, 
M.D.,  Market  and  Ninth  streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Commencement  Exercises 
were  held  in  the  Opera  House  Monday  night,  April  29, 
1907.  A  very  large  audience  witnessed  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  the  President 
of  the  University,  Eev.  J.  H.  Race,  D.  D.,  upon  thirty- 
seven  candidates.  Prof.  0.  Manning  Ellis  delivered  the 
faculty  address;  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Holtzclaw,  the 
class  oration,  and  the  general  public  address  was  given 
by  the  Hon.  H.  Clay  Evans.  Prof.  G.  A.  Baxter  spoke 
a  few  minutes  to  the  class  of  graduates  upon  the  subject 
of  Medical  Ethics. 


Senior  Class,  1906-1907. 


Blanton,  A.  G  Alabama 

Banks,  G.  T.  ......  .Georgia 

Burchfield,  N.  B.  .  .  Alabama 
Bailey,  W.  L.  . .  So.  Carolina 
Bigham,  G.  C.  . .  So.  Carolina 
Blakeney,  A.  L.  .  .  Alabama 

Capell,  Jno  Connecticut 

Crum,  M.  L  Florida 

Clayton,  M.  L.    .  .  Alabama 

Crofts,  B.  T  Tennessee 

Crockett,  C.  S.  ...  Arkansas 
Collins,  J.  R.  .  .No.  Carolina 

Gains,  F.  O   .  Alabama 

Harmon,  J.  S  Alabama 

Holtzclaw,  S.  E..So.  Carolina 

Horton,  .W  A  Alabama 

Henry^  Carl    Tennessee 

Hansard,  W.  S.  ...  Alabama 
Jones,  B.  J.   ....  Tennessee 


Jeffers,  E.  J.  A..  .Tennessee 
Kingman,  W.  H...New  York 

Lee,  R.  N   Tennessee 

Manning,   H.   C. . .  .  Kentucky 

Miller,  G.  B  Texas 

Null,  H.  O  Iowa 

Overall,  J.  C  Tennessee 

Richie,  N.  S  Tennessee 

Stephens,  E.  T.  ...Kentucky 

Shuler,  P.  L  Virginia 

Snow,  J.  W.  Jr  Alabama 

Scott,  W.  W.  .  .Pennsylvania 

Stone,  F.  G  Mississippi 

Tillman,  J.  S  Florida 

Woods,  J.  R  Alabama 

Wolfe,  J.  M  Virginia 

Watkins,  J.  E.  .  .  So.  Carolina 
York,  A.  A.  ...  No.  Carolina 


Ust  of  Matriculates,  1906-1907. 


Adams,  D.  L  W.  Virginia 

Abernathy,  J.  B.  No.  Carolina 

Amend,  .F  B  Ohio 

Amend,  W.  A.   ...  California 

Bagley,  L.  L.  .  Idaho 

Banett,  J.  E  Tennessee 

Barnes,  C   Tennessee 

Barron,  J.  R..  .No.  Carolina 
Beniot,  Lf.  A.  .  .Rhode  Island 
Reason,  Lewis  ....  Alabama 


Boyd,  C.  C  Mississippi 

Brackett,  D.  A.  .  .  Kentucky 

Brown,  J.  W  Tennessee 

Blankenbeck,  O.  W.. Virginia 

Blanton,  A.  G  Alabama 

Brooks,  J.  C.  ..No.  Carolina 

Burchfield,  M.  M  Alabama 

Burchfield,  N.  B  Alabama 

Bailey,  Wm.  L..  .So.  Carolina 
Brice,  M.  O  Ind.  Ter. 
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Bigham,  G.  C.  . .  So.  Carolina 

Blakenly,  A.  L  Alabama 

Carls,  E  Porto  Rico 

Capell,  Jno  England 

Carroll,  W.  B  Inil.  Ter. 

Conner,  A.  E  Tennessee 

Coonrad,  Elinor    Ohio 

Cooper,  P.  D  Michigan 

Creswell,  E.  E.  .  .  Tennessee 
Crenckshank,  L.  ...  Arizona 
Curico,  N.  H.  ..Pennsylvania 

Cochran,  J.  E  Alabama 

Carter,  H.  T  Tennessee 

Crofts^  B.  F  Tennessee 

Cleveland,  J.  S.  .  .  Alabama 

Cothran,  J.  A  Alabama 

Clayton,  B.  M  Alabama 

Clayton,  O.  W.  .  .  Alabama 
Chadwick,  C.  P.  . .  Alabama 

Cloyd,  T.  D  Tennessee 

Caylor,  C.  'S   .  Georgia 

Clayton,  M.  L  ,  Alabama 

Culpepper,  K.  E.  .  .  Alabama 

Coulter,  R.  M  Georgia 

Collins,  J.  R.  ..No.  Carolina 

Culberson,  A.  F  Tennessee 

Corgan,  E.  U  Michigan 

Daves,  A.  E   Georgia 

Depew,  E.  O  Tennessee 

Dowdy,  G.  W  Alabama 

Durham,  T.  R.  ...  Tennessee 

Dunn^  J.  S  Virginia 

Edwards,  W.  B.  .  .  Alabama 

Elliott,  C.  C  Alabama 

Evans,  H.  E  Mississippi 

Ellis,  C.  C  Nova  Scotia 

Evans,  J.  R  Tennessee 

Fearn,  J.  W.  .  .Pennsylvania 

Griffin,  B.  F  Alabama 

Gilreath,  W.   S.    .  .  Kentucky 

Gardner,  S.  P  Virginia 

Gains,  F.  C  Alabama 

Greer,  J.  S.  ...  No.  Carolina 

Green,  F.  B  Tennessee 

Gilmore,  H.  G.  .  .  Kentucky 
Gurganus,  S.  W.  .  .Alabama 


Garrell,  G.  W   Ohio 

Grunitz,  O.  C.   .  .  Wisconsin 

Hanson,  J.  T  Tennessee 

Harist,  C.  F.  .  .  Ind.  Ter. 

Hillas,  W.  J  Tennessee 

Howser,  R.  O   Ohio 

Holtzclaw,  S.  E.  So.  Carolina 

Holt,  J.  S  Tennessee 

Horton,  G.  E  Michigan 

Hickman,  C.  F  Virginia 

Haynes,  S.  A.  W..N.  Carolina 

Harmor,  J.  S  Alabama 

Horton,  A.  W.  ...  Alabama 

Head,  J.  A  Tennessee 

Henson,  H   Tennessee 

Howard,  R.  L.  ...  Kentucky 

Hall,  J   Tennessee 

Hale,  B.  C   Georgia 

Jenkins,  E.  L  Tennessee 

Jeffers,  E.  J.  A. . .  .  Tennessee 
Journey,  M.  P.  .  .  Mississippi 

Jones,  E.  B  Tennessee 

Johnson,  J.  A.  ...  Tennessee 
Johnson,  A.  C.  ...  Tennessee 
Johnson,  J.  R.  ...  Tennessee 
Kalwich,  J.  J..  .Pennsylvania 

Kries,  H.  G  New  Jersey 

Lance,  O.  L  Washington 

Leith,  Jas  Arkansas 

Lee,  R.  N  Tennessee 

Lovergood,  W.  A..N.  Carolina 

Leach,  A  N.  Carolina 

Lewis,  G.  W  Alabama 

Littleton,  A.  B  Tennessee 

Littleton,  C.  S  Tennessee 

Leonard,  D.  J  Virginia 

Morgan,  J.  C.  H   City 

Morgan^  J.  L   City 

Maigs,  W.  L  Florida 

Martin,  C.  R  Tennessee 

Miller,  G.  B  Texas 

Morris,  T.  W.  . .  .  Tennessee 
Manning,  H.  C.  ...  Kentucky 
Moreland,  W.  A... Oklahoma 
Mason,  J.  B.  ...Pennsylvania 
Myer,  W.  R  Tennessee 
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Morgan,  W.  B.  . .  Tennessee 
Murphy,  G.  H.  ...  Montana 
Murphy,  W.  Lf.  . .  New  York 

Moreland,  J.  T  Georgia 

McDaniel,  I.  H  Texas 

McKnight,  T.  D.  .  .  Alabama 

McCord,  J.  D  Alabama 

McDonald,  D.  W..  .Mississippi 
McGowen^  G.  U..  .Mississippi 
McClure,  R.  F.  Pennsylvania 
McClure,  W.  A..  .W.  Virginia 
McKibben,  G.  W.  ..Wisconsin 
McKinner,  A.  D..So.  Dakota 

Newman,  G.  O   .  Idaho 

Nicholson,  H.  E.  ...Alabama 

Nipper,  J.  F  Tennessee 

Nixon,  J.  M  Florida 

Null,  H.  O   Iowa 

Noah,  J.  H  .  Louisiana 

Overall,  J.  C  Tennessee 

Orocoskie,  C  Minnesota 

Patterson,  H.  E.  ...  Oregon 
Patterson,   W].   W. .  . .  Georgia 

Patton,  J.  R  Tennessee 

Patterson,  R.  F.  Jr. Tennessee 
Partridge,  Jas.  .  . .  New  York 

Pierce,  W.  G  Tennessee 

Phillips,  J.  B  Alabama 

Pemberton,  U.  C.  .  .  Florida 
Pyatt,  W.  S.  ...No.  Carolina 

Reuben,  A  Minnesota 

Risner,  M   Kentucky 

Rogers,  C.  E  Tennessee 

Reynolds,  T.  J.  .Pennsylvania 

Russ,  O.  W   Texas 

Robinson,  W.  T.  ..Tennessee 
Rowe,  T.  E..  .New  Hampshire 

Richie,  N.  S  Tennessee 

Rich,  H.  E  Utah 

Roberts,  G.  M  Alabama 

Richardson,  R.  M. .  Tennessee 

Savoy,  E.  J  Connecticut 

Sentell  W  Alabama 

Scott,  W.  W   Ohio 

Shaddix,  M.  L.  ...  Alabama 
Shelton,  C  Tennessee 


Shelton,  M  Tennessee 

Sherrill,  P.  L  Tennessee 

Shaw,  W.  H  Alabama 

Smith,  P.  F  Virginia 

Stapp,  F.  B  Tennessee 

Stegall,  E.  H.   .  .  Tennessee 

Statzer,  J.  C  Virginia 

Sheets,  G.  C  Alabama 

Stone,  F.  G  Mississippi 

Sundstrum,  G  Finland 

Snow,  J.  W.  Jr.  .  .  Alabama 
Stonesifer,  A.  M. . .  Tennessee 
Stephens,  E.  T.  .  .  Kentucky 

Stokes^  J.  Jr  Utah 

Sutherland,  L.  B.  .  .  Virginia 
Shelton,  W.  H.  .  .  Tennessee 

Taylor,  J.  H  Tennessee 

Tillman,  J.  S  Florida 

Tougas,  J.  D.  .  .Rhode  Island 
Tristani,  L.  N. . .  .  Porto  Rico 

Todd,  G.  R.  ......  Tennessee 

Thompson,  B.  M..  .Tennessee 

Van  Pelt,  R.  S  Illinois 

Vann,  B.  I.   Alabama 

Wagoner,  G.  T  Illinois 

Wagoner,  G.  W  Illinois 

Wagoner,  P.  E  Ohio 

Wagner,  J.  W.  ...  Tennessee 
Wright,  R.  T.  Jr..  .Tennessee 

Walker,  J.  E  Tennessee 

Wier  J.  F  Tennessee 

Wells,  H.  H  Florida 

Wright,  J.  B.  .  .  Connecticut 

Wood,  J.  R  Alabama 

Whitcomb,  E.  J.  K..No.  Caro. 
Walker,  G.  R.  ...  Tennessee 

Weston,  R.  A  Alabama 

Willis,  G.  W.  Jr  Alabama 

Wagner,  M.  M.  .  .  Tennessee 

White,  R.  P  Alabama 

White,  A.  M  Alabama 

Watkins,  J.  E.  .  .So.  Carolina 

Wesley,  Eli  Tennessee 

York,  A.  A  No.  Carolina 

Young,  W.  B.  .  .W.  Virginia 


School  of  Theology. 


An  Appeal. 


Are  you  called  to  the  Christian  Ministry  ?  If  so,  you 
must  have  a  very  high  ideal  for  your  mission,  or  you 
can  not  feel  at  all  adequate  to  the  great  and  grave 
responsibilities  you  are  about  to  assume.  Your  conse- 
cration is  not  complete  unless  it  involves  an  all-oon- 
quering  purpose  to  raise  your  powers  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  possible  to  you.  Your  Master  will 
ask  you  to  account  for  your  acquired  talents  as  well  as 
the  original  endowment.  How  dare  you  stand  as  an 
ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  you  have  put  forth 
honest,  earnest  effort  to  secure  education  and  training 
in  the  sublime  art  of  soul-winning?  Do  not  supinely 
wait  for  the  ^Vay  to  open/^  but  open  the  way.  The 
first  great  test  of  your  fitness  for  the  ministry  is  that 
you  command  the  Eed  Sea  that  separates  you  from  a 
college  education  to  divide  and  if  it  refuses,  that  you 
cross  it  anyway.  The  man  who  will  master  a  college 
course  in  spite  of  insuperable  obstacles  can  be  entrusted 
with  the  most  difficult  enterprises  of  the  Church.  God 
wants  intrepid  ministers  to  lead  His  Church.  Eemem- 
ber  the  deliberate  words  of  the  sainted  Bishop  Simpson : 
^If  I  knew  that  I  had  twenty  years  in  which  to  preach 
the  gospel  I  would  spend  the  first  ten  getting  ready, 
confident  that  I  could  accomplish  far  m'ore  in  the  last 
ten,  prepared,  than  I  could  in  the  whole  twenty,  un- 
prepared.^^ 


Theological  Faculty. 


EEV.  JOHN  H.  EACE,  A.M.  (Princeton),  D.D. 
(Syracuse),  President. 

Practical  Theology. 

Eev.  William  S.  Bovard,  A.M.  (U.  of  S.  Cal.)  S.T.B. 

(Boston  University),  D.D.  (Ohio  Wesleyan),  Dean. 

Systematic  Theoloyy  and  History  of  Doctrine. 

Eev.  G.  T.  Newcomb,  B.D.  (Garrett),  D.D.  (Grant 
University) . 

Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

Eev.  Eoyal  Simonds^  A.M.  (Grant  University),  B.D. 
(Garrett). 

New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Church  History. 

Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Special  Lecturer. 


Schedule  of  Courses. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Degree  Course 

Greek-Hebrew 
Diploma 

English  Diploma 

8:00  to  9:00 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

Beginning  Greek 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

English 
Tues.,  Wed., Thur. 
Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thurs. 
Greek 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thur. 

Systematics 
Wed.  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thur., 

Systematics 
Wed.,  Fri. 

10:00  to  10:30 

Chapel  Service 

10:30  to  11:30 

Old  Testament 
History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

English  Bible 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

English  Bible 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

11:30  to  12:30 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

2:00  to  3:00 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

8:00  to  9:00 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Greek 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

English  N.  T. 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Hermeneutics 
Wed.,  Fri. 

10:00  to  10:30 

Chapel  Service 

10:30  to  11:30 

Greek 
Wed.,  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thurs. 

Homilerids 
Tues.,  Thur. 

English 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thur. 

11:30  to  12:30 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
;Fri. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

2:00  to  3:00 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 


Degree  Course 

Greek -English 
Diploma 

English  Diploma 

8:00  to  9:00 

Pastoral  Theology 
Tiics«5  Thurs. 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 
Pastoral  Theol. 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Pastoral  Theol. 
Tues.,  Thur. 
History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

Hebrew 
Tuee.,  Thurs. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Logic.  Ethics 
]Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.^ 
Fri. 
Systematics 
Tues.,  Thur. 

10:00  to  10:30 

Chapel  Exercises 

io:oO  to  11  :oO 

Greek 
Wed.,  Fri. 

New  Testament 
Tues.,  Thur. 

11:30  to  12:30 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

2:00  to  4:00 

Seminar  in  History 
OP  Doctrine 
Wed. 
Seminar  in  Greek 
N.  T. 
Fri. 

School  of  Theology  Calendar,  1906-1907. 


1907 —  September  23-24,  Monday  and  Tuesday  Entrance 

Examinations. 
September  25,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 
November  28,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day — 

December  2,  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  20 — January   1,   1908,  (inclusive), 

Christmas  Recess. 

1908 —  January  10,  Friday,  8  p.  m.,  Chattanooga  Sav- 

ings Bank  Inter-Society  Contest. 
January  27,  Monday,  Mid- Year  Examinations 
begin. 

January  30,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges. 

February  3,  Monday,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  21,  Friday,  Patten  Prize  Contest  in 
Oratory. 

April  17,  Friday — April  19,  Sunday,  (inclusive), 

Easter  Recess. 
April  24,  Friday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 
May  25,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 
May  30,  Saturday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  31,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 
June  2,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 


School  of  Theology. 


General  Statement. 

The  School  of  Theology  of  Grant  University  has  been 
graduating  students  each  year  since  1888.  Her  Alumni 
list  now  numbers  over  one  hundred  men.  These  young 
preachers  are  filling  places  of  responsibility  and  honor 
in  many  of  our  annual  conferences.  Some  are  at  the 
head  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  others  are  serving 
the  church  in  the  mission-fields,  while  the  larger  number 
are  successful  pastors  and  presiding  elders. 

The  most  gratifying  reports  come  concerning  their 
work.  The  appreciation  of  these  graduates  for  their 
Alma  Mater  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  happy 
people  whom  they  so  efficiently  serve. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  course  of  study, 
instruction  is  provided  in  every  subject  bearing  directly 
upon  the  most  thorough  ministerial  equipment.  The 
Faculty  believes  that  the  value  of  professional  training 
is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  being  secured  in  closest 
sympathy  with  real  life.  Therefore  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  churches 
in  the  vicinity  and  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  Church  at  large.  All  the  leading  periodicals  and 
journals  of  our  own  and  other  denominations  are  pro- 
vided in  the  students'  reading  room. 
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The  aim  of  the  Theological  School  is  to  conserve  and 
promote  a  wholesome  evangelistic  zeal  in  the  ministry 
by  showing  the  practical  and  vital  bearing  a  thorough 
theological  training  has  upon  the  supreme  art  of  soul- 
winning.  The  marked  success  that  has  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from  this  insti- 
tution indicates  that  the  aim  has  not  been  misdirected. 

The  demands  upon  the  ministry  in  these  days  of  gen- 
eral education^  scientific  progress^  and  rapid  industrial 
development  are  so  weighty  and  varied  that  only  an 
educated  ministry  can  hope  to  meet  them  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  success. 

The  School  of  Theology  seeks  to  serve  the  patronizing 
conferences  not  only  by  encouraging  the  graduates  to 
remain  in  this  fields  but  also  by  sending  out  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  assist  the  presiding  elders  and 
pastors  in  district  conferences^  revivals  and  institutes. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  not  members  of  an  annual  conference^,  who 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  must 
each  bring  a  certificate  of  license  to  preach  or  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  Quarterly  Conference,  signed  by  the 
pastor  and  presiding  elder. 

The  form  of  recommendation  authorized  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  as  follows : 

''We,  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of .  . , , 
 ,  hereby  express  our  judgment  that  
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is  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  we 
recommend  him.  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Theology  of  Grant  University/' 

Applicants  from  other  churches  are  expected  to 
present  the  certificate  usually  given  by  the  denomination 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  course  of  study  to  which  the  student  will  be 
admitted  will  depend  upon  his  previous  preparation. 
Only  graduates  from  reputable  colleges  will  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  course.  The  diploma  courses  are  adapted 
to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  preparation  for 
the  professional  school  which  a  complete  college  course 
gives. 

Ministers^  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday 
schools^  or  any  other  persons  deemed  suitable  by  the 
Faculty^,  are  allowed  to  attend  the  class  work  of  the 
school  by  registering  and  paying  the  appropriate  fees  as 
special  students. 

GEADUATION. 

The  degree  of  S.T.B.  (Sacrag  Theologiae  Baccalau- 
reus)  will  be  conferred  upon  students  having  the 
bachelor^s  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized 
grade,  and  having  completed  the  prescribed  degree 
course. 

A  diploma  indicating  the  course  of  study  taken  will 
be  given  those  who  complete  satisfactorily  either  of  the 
diploma  courses. 
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The  usual  fee  for  a  diploma  must  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  one  month  prior  to  graduation. 

LIBEARY. 

The  valuable  collection  of  works  in  various  languages, 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  Clarke  Hagey,  D.D.,  is 
especially  rich  in  means  of  exegetical  study.  Additions 
are  being  made  to  this  valuable  library  each  year. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  General  Conference  all  the 
Theological  works  published  by  our  Book  Concern  are 
presented  to  the  library.  This  makes  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  books  of  reference. 

A  number  of  new  books  required  as  collateral  reading 
and  for  reference  are  added  to  the  library  each  year. 

We  have  received  during  the  year  the  Theological 
Library  of  the  late  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce^  who  was  at 
one  time  resident  bishop  of  Chattanooga  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University.  This  library  occupies  an  alcove 
especially  prepared  for  it. 

LOCATION. 

Chattanooga  is  a  favorable  location  for  a  School  of 
Theology. 

First — It  is  central.  Parts  of  seven  states  may  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Ten  different 
lines  of  railroad  terminate  in  Chattanooga^  and  the  Ten- 
nessee River  runs  through  the  city. 

Second — It  is  healthful.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  Chattanooga 
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is  the  healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  South,  and  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  nation. 

Third — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  strong 
here.  She  has  one  central  church  of  some  seven  hun- 
dred members,  and  seven  smaller  churches  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.  These  smaller  churches  and  a  number  of 
stations  and  circuits  in  the  surrounding  country  are 
sometimes  supplied  by  students. 

The  other  Protestant  denominations  are  strongly  rep- 
resented. Chattanooga  is  a  city  of  churches,  and 
Christian  influence  and  sentiment  are  active  and  strong. 

The  Theological  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
South,  and  'Occupies  the  most  prominent  location  of  all 
the  public  buildings  in  Chattanooga,  commanding  an 
unobstructed  view  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Eidge 
and  the  National  and  Confederate  Cemeteries. 

Chattanooga  is  a  designated  Episcopal  residence. 
Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson  is  now  the  resident  bishop. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Eev.  Robert  Walker,  1900. 
Vice-President — Eev.  B.  M.  Martin,  1895. 
Treasurer — Eev.  C.  C.  Morris,  1899. 
Secretary — Eev.  Eobert  Stapleton,  1898. 
Annalist — Eev.  D.  M.  Ausmus,  1905. 
Orator — Eev.  William  F.  Pitts,  1901. 


The  association  meets  annually  during  commence- 
ment week. 
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EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  An  incidental  fee  of  $10  per  year  is 
paid  by  each  student.  Theological  students  rooming  in 
the  building  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  rooms.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  heavy 
furniture.  Students  will  bring  their  own  bedding, 
towels^  etc.  Houses  for  families  may  be  obtained  for 
reasonable  rent.  Students  may  board  at  the  University 
Dining  Hall  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  week. 

Loans  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  there  are  opportunities  for  supplying  churches  in  or 
near  the  city.  Students  who  are  industrious  and 
economical  usually  succeed  in  ^Vorking  their  way'^ 
through  the  course  if  they  have  no  other  means. 

QUESTIONS  FEEQUENTLY  ASKED. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  the  course  ?  Three 
years. 

How  much  aid  can  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Education?  About  $50  per  year. 

What  opportunities  are  there  to  earn  money  while  in 
school?  All  the  opportunities  that  a  wide-awake^,  grow- 
ing city  affords.  The  young  man  'of  ability  and  pluck 
will  find  here  the  work  best  suited  to  him.  An  illustra- 
tion: Some  students  earn  from  three  to  eight  dollars 
per  week  delivering  daily  papers.  The  work  requires 
only  about  two  hours  per  day  and  furnishes  exercise  that 
students  need. 
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Are  there  any  opportunities  to  supply  churches  ?  Yes, 
but  students  usually  have  to  become  acquainted  before 
they  can  get  a  charge. 

Would  you  advise  a  student  to  come  without  any 
money?  Yes;  if  he  has  no  family,  and  many  with 
families  have  done  so  and  succeeded  in  working  their 
way  through. 

Is  it  healthy  in  Chattanooga?  Chattanooga  is  the 
healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  South,  and  'one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  nation. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

Elective  courses  in  .the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
open  to  the  Theological  students  without  expense.  No 
student,  however,  will  elect  work  in  the  college  depart- 
ment without  the  sanction  of  the  Theological  Faculty. 

The  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  Chatta- 
nooga, with  its  splendidly  equipped  buildings,  offers 
special  ^opportunities  to  all  students. 

The  prizes  in  oratory  and  debate  offered  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Patten  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Annis,  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Theology. 

The  Carnegie  Public  Library  will  afford  access  to  the 
latest  reference  books  upon  general  theological  subjects, 
besides  the  usual  general  reading  found  in  public 
libraries. 

Special  lectures  given  at  the  University  and  in  the 
city  afford  the  students  an  exceptional  privilege.  The 
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leading  preachers  of  all  denominations  and  prominent 
platform  speakers  frequently  visit  Chattanooga. 

THE  CONFERENCE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  last  General  Conference  inserted  the  following 
statement  in  the  Discipline:  ^^A  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  one  of  our  regular  Theological  Seminaries 
may  be  accepted  in  place  of  an  examination  in  all 
Biblical  and  Theological  studies  of  the  various  courses/^ 
(P.  431.) 

Such  studies  as  are  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment found  in  the  conference  courses  may  be  taken  by 
special  arrangement  in  connection  with  the  Theological 
Course  and  grades  secured  on  examination. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

There  is  a  class  of  about  twenty-five  students  at 
Athens  expecting  to  enter  the  ministry.  During  the 
year  each  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology has  devoted  a  week  to  this  class.  The  instruction 
and  inspiration  have  related  to  the  scope^  exalted  privi- 
leges, and  demands  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the 
principles  of  Bible  study. 

Forty  men  in  the  field  who  are  not  able  at  present  to 
take  the  regular  course  in  the  School  of  Theology  have 
been  directed  to  some  extent,  in  their  studies.  They 
have  reported  to  the  faculty  the  results  of  their  studies 
in  writing.    While  no  school  credits  are  given  for  this 
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work  the  incentive  to  studious  habits  is  of  immeasurable 
value. 

During  the  first  week  of  March  an  Institute  of  Prac- 
tical Theology  was  conducted  by  Dean  Bovard  at  Law- 
renceburg,  Tenn.  Most  of  the  preachers  of  the  Nashville 
district  were  present^  and  participated  in  the  discussions. 
The  evening  sessions  were  evangelistic^  and  resulted  in 
sixteen  conversions  and  accessions  to  the  church. 


Course  of  Study. 


I.    DEGREE  COUESE. 
Junior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  The  Christian  ministry,  call 
qualifications;,  work. 

Systematic  Theology :  The  doctrine  of  God,  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  Government;  Christology;  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Eedemption;  Eschatology. 

Hebrew  :    Grammar,  Vocabulary,  translation. 

Old  Testament  History. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:   The  Synoptic  Gospel. 
Church  History :   The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Religious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Religions. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Historical  Books  in  He- 
brew. 

Biblical  Introduction. 

New  Testament  Exegesis :   The  Pauline  Epistles. 
Church  History:    Reformation  and  Modern  Church, 
with  special  attention  to  the  History  of  Methodism. 
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Senior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:   Pastoral  Theology. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Elective  Courses.  (See  Old 
Testament  Courses.) 

New  Testament  Exegesis:  Seminar  in  Johannine 
Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Seminar  in  History  of  Doc- 
trine. 

II.    DIPLOMA  COUESES. 

1.    Greelc-Hebrew  Course, 
Junior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  The  Christian  ministry,  call, 
qualifications,  work. 

SystewMtic  Theology:  Natural  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Evidences. 

Old  Testament:  Historical  and  Exegetical  study  of 
English  Old  Testament. 

Greek:    Beginning  Greek. 

Church  History :   Outline  of  History  of  the  Church. 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology :  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology:  The  doctrine  of  God,  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  government;  Christology;  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Eedemption;  Eschatology. 

Hebrew:    Grammar,  Vocabulary,  translation. 
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New  Testament  Exegesis:    The  Snyoptic  Gospels. 
Church  History :  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 

Senior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  Pastoral  Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Eeligious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Eeligions. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Historical  Books  in  He- 
brew. 

New  Testament  Exegesis :   The  Pauline  Epistles. 
Church  History:    Eeformation  and  Modern  Church 
with  special  attention  to  the  History  of  Methodism. 

2.    English  Diploma  Course.  ■ 
Junior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  The  Christian  Ministry,  call, 
qualifications,  work. 

Systematic  Theology:  Natural  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Evidences. 

English  Bible:  Historical  and  Exegetical  studies  in 
English.    Old  Testament. 

Church  History:    Outline  of  History  of  the  Church. 

English. 

Middle  Year.  • 

Practical  Theology:  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology:  The  doctrine  of  God,  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  government;  The  Administration 
of  Eedemption ;  Eschatology. 
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Biblical  Hermeneutics. 

English  Bible:  Historical  and  Exegetical  studies  in 
the  life  of  Christ. 

Church  History :  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 
English, 

Senior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:   Pastoral  Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Eeligious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Eeligions. 

Biblical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

English  Bible:  Introduction  and  exegetical  studies 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  'New  Testament. 

Church  History:  Eeformation  and  Modern  Church 
with  special  attention  to  the  history  of  Methodism. 

Psychology,  Logic  an  I  Ethics, 


Statement  of  Courses. 


PEACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

President  Eace. 

The  object  in  this  department  will  be  so  to  prepare 
j^oung  men  for  the  actual  work  they  will  have  to  do  that 
in  its  performance  they  may  be  able  to  show  themselves 
approved  unto  God  and  men  as  skillful  ^^master  work- 
m^en^^  who  need  not  be  ashamed  either  as  to  the  method, 
manner,  or  results  of  their  work.  Everything  here  will 
be  strictly  practical. 

Junior  Year — The  Christian  Ministry. 

The  Preacher:  The  man  himself;  his  call  and  cre- 
dentials; his  preparation;  the  body,  the  mind,  the  re- 
ligious life,  the  social  nature  and  life,  voice  and  action. 

The  Preacher^s  Work:  Its  subjects;  objects;  meth- 
ods; difficulties. 

The  Preacher's  Field:  His  denomination,  parish 
community;  his  Agencies;  his  official  board,  Sunday 
school,  choir,  auxiliary  societies,  his  church.  His  instru- 
ments; his  own  personality  and  influence,  his  Bible, 
church  literature,  general  literature. 
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Middle  Year — The  Minister  at  His  Worh. 

The  Preacher  in  His  Study:  Feeding  his  own  mind 
and  soul;  devotional  study,  literary  study;  preparing 
his  lecture  and  sermons. 

The  Preacher  in  His  Pulpit:  His  hymns,  scripture 
lessons,  prayers,  serm*ons;  the  service  as  a  whole;  the 
sacraments,  revivals,  weddings,  funerals. 

The  Preacher  as  a  Citizen:  The  community,  the 
family,  the  individual;  education,  libraries,  charities, 
reforms,  amusements;  anniversaries,  patriotic  occasions. 

Senior  Year — The  Minister  in  His  Varied  Activities. 


The  Preacher  as  Pastor :  Care  of  the  sick,  bereaved, 
and  aged;  the  poor,  helpless,  and  neglected;  strangers; 
the  rich,  cultivated,  and  worldly;  converts,  young  peo- 
ple, and  children. 

The  Preacher  as  Organizer  and  General  Manager: 
The  organization  and  management  of  the  church  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  diversified  activities;  the  Sunday 
school,  the  various  societies,  the  official  board;  the 
music,  the  finances,  the  benevolences;  the  social  life  of 
the  church;  the  organization  of  new  churches;  church 
architecture  and  the  building  of  churches  and  parson- 
ages ;  ecclesiastical  law  and  church  discipline. 

Throughout  the  course  attention  will  be  given  to  voice 
culture  and  reading  and  speaking  and  to  the  orderly 
conduct  of  public  services  of  every  character.  During 
the  middle  year  the  students  will  preach  before  the  pro- 
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fessor  and  class,  and  during  the  senior  year  before  the 
Faculty  and  school. 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  HISTOKY  OP 
DOCTEINE. 

Dean  Bovard. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  regard  System- 
atic Theology  as  such  a  hopeless  victim  to  speculation 
and  metaphysics,  that  the  preacher  who  would  give  a 
vital  and  practical  message  to  his  people  had  better  steer 
clear  of  Systematic  Theology.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
department  to  show  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  dispels  confusion, 
promotes  discrimination,  and  gives  the  preacher  an  in- 
tellectual poise  and  certitude  that  make  his  preaching 
vital  and  constructive. 

There  are  certain  leading  presuppositions  of  the 
Christian  system,  'of  a  psychological,  philosophical,  and 
scriptural  nature  which  are  studied  by  the  diploma  stu- 
dents as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  system  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  first  year  degree  and  the  second 
year  diploma  students  study  together  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system  as  treated  by  our  stand- 
ard authors. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  degree  and  the  third 
year  diploma  students  is  especially  interesting  as  it 
takes  up  the  study  of  the  History  of  Eeligion  and  (he 
Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  Eeligious  Experience. 
The  students  will  be  directed  to  the  most  trustworthy 
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authorities  upon  these  subjects.  Collateral  reading  and 
written  work  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  third  year  degree  students  will  carry  on  their 
study  of  Christian  doctrin3  historically  and  biblically  by 
the  seminar  method. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 
Professor  JSTewcomb. 
{Degree  Course.) 

J UNiOR  Year. — This  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  reading  in  Genesis 
— four  hours  a  week.  And  Old  Testament  in  English — 
four  hours  a  week. 

Middle  Year. — This  year  is  given  to  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Studies  in  Historical  and  Prophetical  books 
— three  hours  a  week.  And  Biblical  Introduction — one 
hour  a  week. 

Senior  Year. — This  year  is  given  to  the  critical 
study  of  Poetical  and  Prophetical  books — ^two  hours  a 
week. 

Optional. — Biblical  Aramaic,  study  of  the  language 
and  reading  in  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— one  hour  a  week. 

GEEEK-HEBREW  DIPLOMA  COUESE. 

The  Junior  year  in  this  course  is  the  same  as  the 
Junior  year  in  the  English  Course. 
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The  Middle  year  is  the  same  as  the  Junior  year  in 
the  Degree  Course,  and  the  Senior  year  is  the  same  as 
the  Middle  year  of  the  Degree  Course. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS. 
Professor  Simonds. 

The  work  of  this  department  in  the  Degree  Course 
presupposes  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek  Grammar.  However,  the  first  few  weeks  are  de- 
voted to  a  rapid  review  of  the  Grammar,  the  mastery  of 
the  common  irregular  verbs,  and  to  the  acquiring  a 
special  vocabulary  of  the  synoptics;  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  matters  of  construction  during  the  first 
semester,  at  the  close  of  which  a  rigid  test  must  be 
passed.  During  this  year  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and 
selected  passages  from  Matthew  and  Luke  are  read  and 
made  the  basis  of  exegetical  discussion  in  the  class-room. 
Special  care  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  correct  exegeti- 
cal methods.  Lectures  are  given  on  general  and  special 
introduction,  including  the  synoptic  problem. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  middle  year  the  student  is 
expected  to  acquire  an  additional  vocabulary  of  PauFs 
Epistles.  This  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  Galations,  Corinthians,  Philippians,  and 
Komans  are  read  and  discussed  in  the  class.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  is  required  to  do  original  work  in  Intro- 
duction, preparing  a  paper  on  each  of  PauFs  Epistles. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  Senior  year  are  devoted  to 
acquiring  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  John,  and  to  sight 
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reading  in  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle.  An  exegetical 
seminar  is  then  organized  for  original  investigation  in 
the  J ohannine  Theology  and  type  of  religious  experience. 
Comparisons  are  instituted  between  John  and  Paul, 
Hebrews  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics.  The 
Theological  Library  affords  unusual  opportunities  for 
this  investigation. 

For  students  taking  the  Greek-Hebrew  Diploma 
Course  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  yet 
desiring  to  become  able  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original,  an  introductory  course  in  the  elements  is 
given  four  times  a  week,  the  entire  Junior  year.  A 
^Tirst  Lessons'^  text-book  is  used.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  vocabulary  of  Mark,  irregular  verbs,  trans- 
lation, and  syntax.  Those  who  finish  this  course  sat's- 
factorily  may  elect  the  Junior  and  Middle  Degree  course 
during  their  Middle  and  Senior  years.  Only  in  excep- 
tional cases  will  a  student  be  allowed  to  elect  the  New 
Testament  seminar  instead  of  the  Middle  Degree 
Course. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
Dr.  Newcomb  and  Professor  Simonds. 

The  Junior  year  is  devoted  to  a  historical  and  exegeti- 
cal study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  abundant  auxil- 
iary translations,  and  the  illuminating  facts  of  modern 
research  equip  the  student  of  the  English  Bible  for 
reaching  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  Middlers  meet  Dr.  Newcomb  twice  a  week  for 
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the  study  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics.  ^l^^t^ok  and 
discussions.  ''^^^^i;^ 

They  meet  Professor  Simonds  twice  a  w^J^^tf^^^^e 
study  of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus.  Historical  ai^ 
exegetical  lectures,  papers  by  the  members  of  the  class 
on  assigned  topics  and  passages,  and  class-room  discus- 
sion is  the  method  of  instruction.  In  addition,  lectures 
are  given  on  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  problems  and 
the  formation  of  the  canon. 

The  Senior  year  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Biblical 
Introduction  with  Dr.  Newcomb,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  canon  and  Old  Testament  problems,  and  to 
a  study  of  the  Kew  Testament  Epistles  with  Professor 
Simonds.  The  Epistles  are  discussed  exegetically  in  the 
class-room.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Ee- 
ligious  experience  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  student  is 
required  to  submit  papers  to  the  class  on  questions  of 
exegesis  and  introduction. 

CHUECH  HISTOEY. 
Dean  Bovard  and  Prof.  Simonds. 
Junior  Diploma  Course. 
Prof.  Simonds. 

This  course  will  continue  through  the  entire  year  and 
will  consist  of  a  study  in  outline  of  Church  History, 
Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern,  with  special  attention 
given  to  History  of  Methodism. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  for  the  two 
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following.  A  good  knowledge  of  General  History  is 
requisite  to  the  study  of  this  course. 

Junior  Degree  and  Middle  Diploma  Course, 

Prof.  Simonds. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Apostolic 
Age  to  Luther. 

Middle  Degree  and  Senior  Diploma  Course, 

Dean  Bovard. 

The  work  of  the  preceding  courses  will  be  carried  on 
from  the  Eeformation  to  the  present  day.  Constant 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  Christian 
Doctrine. 


Students  in  the  School  of  Theology. 


Senior  Class. 

Giles,  John  F   Virginia 

Hawk,  M.  H   Tennessee 

Klutz,  Thos.  L   North  Carolina 

Usleman^  O.  T   Kentucky 

Middle  Class. 

Anderson,  Harvey    Ohio 

Clonce,  P.  L   Tennessee 

Porter,  J.  E   Virginia 

Tarwater,  Oliver    Tennessee 

Junior  Class. 

Copas,  B.  F.   Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Maynard  O   Virginia 

Gentry,  Sidney   Tennessee 

Gillespie,  E.  G   Virginia 

Headley,  O.  T  Alabama 

Learner,  E.  M   Indiana 

Menzler,  C.  C   Tennessee 

Moore,  E.  B   W.  Virginia 

Sadler,  C.  N   Tennessee 

Special  Students. 

Doss,  William  H   Tennessee 

Elzey,  Norris   Delaware 

Weaver,  Clarence    Tennessee 

In  Greek. 

Bovard,  Gilbert  Simpson    Tennessee 

Atkins^  Alwyn    Alabama 


Alumni  of  the  University. 
School  of  Theology. 


1888— 

Wright,  J.  C  

 Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Salt,  T.  W  

  Williamsburg,  O. 

1889^ 

Boyd,  Hugh  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Carroll,  Phidelia  P  

....  University  Place,  Neb. 
Deacon,  Jacob  E  

  Girardville,  Pa. 

Monroe,  M.  H  

  Dayton,  Tenn. 

Morton,  John  P.  ...Deceased 
Matney^  Thomas  W  

  Deceased 

Smith,   Joel  F  Deceased 

1890— 

Miller,  Isaac  H.  .Atlanta,  Ga. 
1891— 

Jacobs,  John  B  Deceased 

Hackman,  Marion  R  

  Armagh,  Pa. 

McNeil,  Levi  K  

  .  Lancaster,  Mo. 

Rov^an,  George  R  

  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

1892— 

Caldwell,  Ernest  B  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Newton,  William  H  

  Dothan,  Ala. 

Small,  Herbert  W  


1893— 

Francisco,  George  T  

  Knoxville^  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Thomas  J  

  Union  City,  Ind. 

1894— 

Beaman,  Abraham  S  

 Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Baldwin.  N.  M  

Morse,  George  E  

  StockbriSge,  Mich. 

Wolford,  Chas.  E  

1895— 

Davis,  Charles  S  

  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Bert  M  

  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Melear,  James  M  

  Baraboo,  Wis. 

Tupper,  George  W  

  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wolfe,  James  M  

  Hanover  Mich. 

1896— 

Gillespie,  Jesse  H  

  Culebra,  P.  R. 

Gunn,  Louis  G  

.  .  South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Lynch,  Charles   

 Academy,   W.  Va. 

Paschal,  U.  G  

  Summertown,  Tenn. 
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Wanless,  Samuel  A  

  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Weston,  William  P  

 Boaz,  Ala. 

York,  James  M  

  Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Young,  Benjamin   

 Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1897— 

Clayton,  Kynette .  . .  Deceased 
Gobbelle,  Isaac  H  

  Echo,  Ore. 

Heavener,  U.  S.  A  

  Midland  Md. 

King,  Joseph  H.  .  — .  . .  . . 
Miller,  William  F  

  Herndon,  Va. 

Paul,  George  W  

....  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 
Watts,  Martin   

  Deer  Lodge,  Tenn. 

1898— 

Bryan,  John  Deceased 

Haltom,  William  J.   . 

  Dayton,  Tenn. 

Stapleton,  Robert  L  

  Alton  Park,  Tenn. 

Barnes,  Henry  P  

.   .    Steeleville,  111. 

Brasher,  John  L. .  .Boaz,  Ala. 
Crabtree^  Anson  M  

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Dye,  William  M  

  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

Faulk,  F.  W  

Jennings,  Stonewall  J.  ... 
Morris,  Charles  C  

  Rockwood,  Tenn. 

Pullen,  Oden  M  

.   CKalmout,  W.  Va. 

Tuttle,  Sherman  D  

 KnoxTille,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Gilbert  I  

Wheeler,  William  C  

  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


1900— 

Buxton,  Alfred  G  

 >  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Bales,  George  S  

 Johnson  City^  Tenn. 

Boling,  James  W  

  .   Sevierville,  Tenn. 

Charesworth,  Thomas  .... 

  Confluence,  Pa. 

Ford,  James  C.  .  .  Deceased 
Jones,  Samuel  C  

.   Clarkson,  Miss. 

Parsons,  W.  A  

  East  Point,  Ga. 

Walker,  Robert   

  Harriman,  Tenn. 

1901— 

Angel,  Samuel  P  

  .   Graysville,  Tenn. 

Bond,  John  W.  Delaware,  O. 
Burnett,  John  S  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ham^  Cornelius  

.   Baltimore,  Md. 

Harris,  Joseph  D  

  Bloomington,  Tenn. 

Ketron,  Albert  C  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mason,  James  M  

  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Martin,  J.  H. .Antelope,  Tex. 
Pitts,  William  F  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

1902— 

Christenbury,  Gillie  H.  ... 

  Kingston,  Tenn. 

Harris,  W.  Kemp  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Luttrell,  Guy  A  

  Williamsport,  Md. 

Pyle,  David  G  

  LaFollette,  Tenn. 

Torrey,  Henry  M  
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190a— 

Anderson,  J.  L  Deceased 

Catlin,  E.  B..  .Accotink,  Va. 
Ellis,  Gilbert.  .Wedowee,  Ala. 

  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Harris,  J.  A  

  Bloomington,  Tenn. 

Holland,  R.  T.  .Arlington  Ky. 
McGinnis,  J.  A  

  Clear  Creek,  W.  Va. 

Pippin,  E.  M  

.  .1  Rising  Fawn,  Ga. 

Phillippi,  W.  A  

  Munden^  Kan. 

Shafer,  W.  E.  .  .Lizton,  Ind. 
Sanders,  F.  P  

  Huntingdon,  Tenn. 

Shuler,  J.  A   

  Hillsboro,  Va. 

1904— 

Rowe,  Thomas  D.  

  Fall  Branch,  Tenn. 


Weidler,  Roy  C  

. .  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

1905— 

Dunkle,  Thomas  M  

 Parsippany,  N.  J. 

Ausmus,  David  M  

. .  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

1906— 

Dobbs,  Cicero   

  Rock  Run,  Ala. 

Grimes,  Elmer  S  

  Bellflower,  Mo. 

Harris,  W  m.  C   Mo. 

Jackson,  Leolan   

  Church  Creek,  Md. 

Murphy,  Michael  P.  ..... 

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

McLester,  Battle   

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Nunally,  Edgar  M  

  Maggart,  Tenn. 

Smith.  E.  Ralph  ..Erie,  Pa. 


Departments  at  Athens. 


Calendar.  1907-1908. 

Athens,  Tennessee. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Begins  Wednesday,  September  11,  1907. 
Closes  Friday,  November  29,  1907. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Begins  Monday,  December  2,  1907, 
Closes  Friday,  February  21,  1908. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Begins  Monday,  Februai^^  24,  1908. 
Closes  Wednesday,  May  13,  1908. 


Thanksgiving  Day  Recess,  November  23,  1907. 
Holiday  Recess,  December  21,  1907,  to  January  1,  1908,  in- 
clusive. 


Faculty,  1907-1908. 


Eev.  John  H.  Eace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 


W.  A.  Wright,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 

Latin. 

D.  A.  Bolton,  A.M., 

Mathematics. 

E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.D., 

Greek  and  History 

W.  N'ewton  Holmes,  A.M., 

Science. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  A.m.,  Ph.D., 

Political  Science  and  English. 

Alvis  Craig,  A.M., 

Mathematics. 

Miss  Eda  Selby,  A.m., 

Modern  Languages  and  Elocution. 

Miss  Jennie  Egberts,  A.M., 

English  and  Latin. 

Miss  Frances  Cullen  Mofeitt, 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

Miss  Margaret  Haynes  Wright, 

Piano  and  Violin. 

Mrs.  Eichard  Jackson  McKeldin, 

Art. 


Public  Occasions. 


OpeniDg  Day  Exercises,  Wednesday,  September  11,  1907. 
Sapphonian  Society  Annual,  Friday,  November  29,  1907. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday,  January  30,  1908. 
Philomath ean  Society  Annual,  Thursday,  February  6,  1908^ 
Oratorical  Contest  for  Patten  Prize,  Saturday,  February  22, 
1908. 

Knightonian  Society  Annual,  Thursday,  March  5,  1908. 
Athenian  Society  Annual,  Thursday,  April  2,  1908. 
Orations  of  the  Junior  Class,  Thursday,  April  9,  1908. 
Contest  for  Annis  Prize  in  Debate,  Monday,  April  27,  1907. 
Orations  of  the  Fourth  Preparatory  Class,  Thursday,  April 
30,  1908. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sunday,  May  10,  10:30  a.  m.,  1908. 
Annual  Sermon,  Sunday,  May  10,  7  :30  p.  m.,  1908. 
Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  Monday,  May  11,  1908. 
Commencement  Day,  Wednesday,  May  13,  1908. 


General  Information, 


Grant  University  is  under,  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  however^  in  practice, 
denominational  lines  are  never  drawn.  Christian  culture 
is  that  for  which  it  stands,  and  students  from  other 
churches,  and  from  no  church,  are  treated  with  equal 
consideration. 

The  University  has  departments  located  both  at 
Athens  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The  President  is 
the  chief  executive  of  the  entire  institution.  Each 
school,  however,  has  a  Dean,  to  whom  the  details  of  the 
work  are  entrusted.  This  catalogue  relates  only  to  the 
departments  at  Athens. 

LOCATION. 

Athens  is  a  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Railway,  midway  between 
Eiioxville  and  Chattanooga.  It  has  an  altitude  of  about 
900  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  the  natural  advantages 
of  pure  air  and  water.  It  is  free  from  epidemic  diseases. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  every  condition  is  favorable  to 
study. 

In  point  of  morals,  also,  it  can  hardly  be  excelled.  It 
has  no  saloons,  and  is  remarkably  exempt  from  all 
temptations  to  vice.   There  are  four  Protestant  churches 
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here.  The  citizens  are  cultured  and  refined,  and  are 
ready  to  extend  any  kindness  to  our  students.  As  a 
student  home,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  represent  it 
as  equal  to  any  other  location  in  the  South. 

GEOUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  campus  at  Athens  embraces  about  twenty  acres, 
and  upon  it  are  situated  the  Old  College  Building, 
Chapel,  Bennett  Hall,  Elizabeth  Eitter  Home,  C.  H. 
Banfield  Memorial  Hall,  Hatfield  Hall,  and  the 
Blakeslee  Hall.  There  are  also  several  cottages  for  self- 
board. 

The  C.  H.  Banfield  Memorial  Hall,  erected  by  Mr. 
William  Banfield,  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick 
and  st'one,  and  most  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
It  contains  the  college  offices,  recitation  rooms,  labora- 
tories, library,  and  ladies'  society  halls.  It  is  heated 
with  steam  and  lighted  with  electricity. 

Blakeslee  Hall  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Blakeslee.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  superintendent,  is  conducted 
as  a  boarding  hall  for  young  men.  The  cost  of  board 
here  is  $3.00  per  week. 

Bennett  Hall  is  one  of  the  dormitories  for  young 
ladies.  We  seek  here  to  develop  those  tastes  and  habits 
which,  supplementing  intellectual  culture,  conspire  to 
make  the  true  woman.  Ladies  boarding  here  furnish 
their  own  bed  linen.  The  charges  are  $3.00  per  week, 
when  two  occupy  one  room. 
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Eitter  Home  will  accommodate  about  one  hundred 
girls^  and  during  the  past  year  every  room  was  taken. 
To  speak  of  this  elegant  building  in  relation  to  its 
material  equipment  does  not  express  it  all.  It  has  some 
unique  features.  In  addition  to  all  the  comforts  of  a 
luxurious  home^  3'C)ung  ladies  here  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  some  of  those  useful  arts  included  in  the 
term  "good  housekeeping.^^  Eitter  Industrial  Home  for 
young  women  is  under  the  management  of  the  Woman^s 
Home  Missionary  Society^  and  provides  boards,  including 
fuel  and  lights  at  $10.00  per  month.  When  young  ladies 
are  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Home,  averaging 
one  hour  each  day^  the,  rate  is  $7.00  per  month. 

Hatfield  Hall  is  for  young  men.  It  is  provided  with 
stoves  and  heavy  furniture.  A  boarding  club  is  con- 
ducted here  on  the  co-operative  plan  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1.75  per  wek  for  each  individual.  Staple  articles  of 
provisions  may  be  turned  in  at  market  yalue^  a  cook 
employed^  and  the  cost  of  living  reduced  to  a  nominal 
sum. 

Those  desiring  to  board  themselves  may  find  suitable 
accommodations  in  the  cottages  near  by.  These  are 
supplied  with  heating  stoves  and  heav}^  furniture^  and 
are  rented  at  50  cents  per  month  for  each  occupant. 

Ladies  are  expected  to  board  at  Elizabeth  Eitter  Home 
or  Bennett  Hall.  Young  men  can  secure  private  board, 
including  furnished  room  and  fuel^  at  a  cost  of  $3.00 
per  week. 
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SPECIFIC  WOEK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  record  of  this  institution  is  too  well  known 
throughout  its  patronizing  territory  to  need  anything 
more  than  a  reaffirmation  of  its  scope  and  aims.  Its 
thousands  of  former  students  reflect  the  character  of  its 
work^  and  should  inspire  such  confidence  in  others^  seek- 
ing the  best  preparation  in  life,  as  to  attract  them  to 
its  halls. 

It  shall  continue  to  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  give 
that  culture,  and  instill  those  principles,  that  will  qualify 
our  students  for  that  sphere  of  happiness  and  usefulness 
which  we  regard  as  life's  ultimate  goal. 

ADMISSIOK 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  institution  must  pre- 
sent certificate  from  reputable  schools,  or  take  a  pre- 
liminary examination  on  entrance.  In  every  instanc-e 
testimonials  of  good  moral  character  must  be  furnished. 
For  the  scholastic  requirements,  see  courses  of  study  as 
printed  in  the  collegiate  preparatory  department. 

Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  thoroughness  of 
the  preparation  in  common  English,  and  any  candidate 
for  matriculation  who  can  not  read  or  spell  well  is 
required  to  enter  the  classes  where  these  subjects  are 
taught.  On  the  day  of  registration  every  teacher  will  be 
in  his  or  her  classroom  to  render  assistance  to  any  pupil 
concerning  the  work  of  the  term  or  year.  x4.f  ter  matricu- 
lation each  student  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  school 
until  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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COUESES  OP  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  a  gO'od  general  knowledge  of  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  embracing  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  history,  natural  science,  literature, 
and  philosophy.  The  aim,  in  all  the  courses,  is  general 
rather  than  special  culture,  and  a  symmetrical  and  care- 
fully graduated  development  rather  than  the  exhaustive 
investigation  of  a  few  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  others 
equally  important.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
all  those  subjects  that  are  regarded  as  fundamental  in 
education. 

EECITATION S  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

Each  student  must  have  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  ni'ore 
than  twenty  recitations  per  week,  except  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty.  A  record  is  kept  by  each  pro- 
fessor, showing  the  grade  of  each  student's  daily  work, 
and  this,  together  with  the  result  of  a  thorough  written 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  must  show  an 
average  of  at  least  70  in  the  scale  of  100  before  the 
student  can  be  passed  in  any  study.  A  student  desiring 
examination  in  any  subject  except  at  the  hour  of  class 
examination  is  required  to  make  application  to  the 
Faculty.  If  request  is  granted,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  per 
recitation  hour  will  be  charged. 

It  is  very  important  that  students  enter  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  and  keep  in  mind  that  constant, 
prompt  attendance  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
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high  grades.  Students  must  not  leave  classes,  nor  take 
up  new  studies^,  except  upon  written  approval  of  the 
proper  officers. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  studies  in 
advance  of  their  class,  nor  will  any  one  be  allowed  to 
take  work  for  which  he  is  not  duly  prepared. 

Students  in  the  institutions  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  lessons  from  any  one  outside  the  Faculty,  except  by 
express  permission. 

Students  over  nineteen  years  of  age  may  pursue 
studies  in  any  department  for  which  they  are  prepared. 
Certificates  showing  the  amount  and  grade  of  work  done 
by  them  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Department.  All  substitutions  and  selections  must 
be  of  such  character  as  shall  not  lower  the  grade  of 
scholarship  and  culture.  The  approval  of  the  Faculty, 
however,  must  be  had  in  every  such  instance. 

PEIZES. 

The  Patten  Prize  in  Oratory  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Patten,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  cash  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  awarded  to  that  representative  of  one  of 
the  literary  societies  who  may  excel  in  an  oratorical  con- 
test that  is  held  each  year  on  Washington's  Birthday  in 
the  Chapel,  and  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  is  awarded  to  the 
contestant  securing  second  honor.  The  public  orators 
are  chosen  by  a  committee  from  the  Faculty  or  Alumni 
appointed  by  each  society  as  adjudicators  at  a  prelimi- 
nary contest  held  in  each  society  hall  at  least  a  week 
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before  the  public  contest.  Any  member  of  the  society  is 
eligible  to  this  preliminary  trial^  but  the  successful  con- 
testants for  this  prize  may  not  contend  for  the  prize  in 
debate  within  the  same  year. 

The  winners  of  the  Patten  Prize  during  the  last 
scholastic  year  were: 

First  Honor — N.  A.  Steadmaist   Tennessee 

Second  Honor— Randolh  St.  John   Tennessee 

The  Annis  Prize  in  Debate  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Annis  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Two  prizes  are  offered^ 
the  first  honor  being  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  the 
second  honor  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  The  public  debate 
is  held  in  the  Chapel  on  Grant's  Birthday.  The  partici- 
pants are  representatives  of  the  literary  societies,  and  are 
chosen  after  preliminary  contests  that  are  open  to  any 
member  of  the  society. 

In  the  Annis  Prize  Contest  this  year  Metta  Cardwell, 
Richard  Millard,  and  Millard  P.  Bumgarner  received  the 
same  grade;  therefore  the  prize  was  equally  divided 
among  these  three  contestants. 

A  prize  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  by  Miss  Moffitt  to  the 
student  in  the  music  department  having  the  best  lessons 
during  the  three  terms  of  the  current  year.  The  winner 
of  this  prize  will  be  announced  at  commencement. 

LITEEARY  SOCIETIES. 

At  Athens  there  are  four  literary  societies  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  University — the  Athenian  and 
Philomathean,  for  gentlemen;   the   Sapphonian  and 
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Knightonian^  for  ladies.  Each  has  a  separate  hall  for 
meeting;,  a  large,  active  membership,  and  an  appropriate 
library.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  these 
organizations  in  developing  the  literary  taste,  as  vrell  as 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  expression. 

THE  POSTER  LIBEARY. 

Mr.  John  W.  P.  Foster,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
made  a  substantial  donation  toward  the  equipment  of  a 
library  and  reading  room.  For  this  purpose  ample  space 
is  utilized  in  the  C.  H.  Banfield  Hall.  As  opportunity 
offers,  additions  will  be  made  to  the  valuable  collection 
of  books  already  in  hand.  Some  of  the  leading  papers 
and  magazines  are  kept  on  file,  and  the  appointments  of 
this  library  are  so  attractive  as  to  stimulate  a  taste  for 
wholesome  reading. 

LECTURES. 

These  constitute  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
feature  of  school  life.  Eminent  speakers  are  engaged  to 
address  our  students,  and  the  professors  are  frequently 
heard  in  ^^Thursday  Chapel  Talks,^^  and  in  some  of  the 
departments  the  lecture  constitutes  a  part  of  the  regular 
class  work. 

LABORATORIES. 

Mr.  John  W.  Fisher,  of  the  Board  'of  Trustees,  who 
has  made  large  contributions  to  the  University,  has 
expressed  an  especial  interest  in  the  department  of 
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science.  As  a  result  of  his  generosity,  we  have  well- 
equipped  laboratories  for  work  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology. 
By  the  superior  facilities  thus  brought  to  us,  students 
find  advantages  here  in  this  important  department  of 
education  which  are  hardly  excelled  in  this  section  of  the 
South. 

RELIGIOUS  I^^FLUENCES. 

Our  school  has  long  been  noted  for  its'  high  moral  tone 
and  religious  spirit.  ]\Iost  of  the  students  coming  here 
are  already  Christians,  and  many  who  are  not  become  so 
before  leaving.  Attendance  at  chapel  and  the  regular 
preaching  service  on  Sunday  morning  is  required.  The 
Sunday  school  and  young  people^s  religious  organiza- 
tions are  also  helpful  auxiliaries,  contributing  to  the 
development  of  our  students^  spiritual  life. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Our  method  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  student.  Conduct  unbecoming  men  or  women 
of  the  highest  type  will  not  be  tolerated.  Any  student 
whose  influence  is  deemed  harmful  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  student  body  will  be  dismissed,  after  due  warning, 
without  the  necessity  of  formulating  specific  charges 
against  him.  We  welcome  only  those  whose  spirit 
accords  with  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

The  regulations  of  the  institution  are  printed  in  detail, 
together  with  such  information  as  may  be  of  interest  and 
benefit  to  new  students,  and  may  be  obtained  of  any 
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officer  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  desired  that  all  students 
examine  them  carefully  before  matriculation. 

ATHLETICS. 

Our  athletic  field  has  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  past  year;,  chiefly  through  the  volunteer  work  of  the 
students.  Here  are  laid  out  baseball  grounds^,  quarter^ 
mile  track,  basketball  and  tennis  courts.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  room  has  been  set  apart  in  Banfield  Hall  for  the 
young  ladies^  physical  culture  class.  We  make  the  bc^t 
use  possible  of  the  facilities  at  our  disposal,  meanwhile 
cherishing  the  hope  of  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  at  no 
distant  day. 

EXPENSES. 

The  entire  history  of  the  University  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  efforts  of  its  Trustees  and  Faculties  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  liberal  education  to  such  low  figures 
that  no  student  need  be  deterred  on  account  of  his 
financial  condition.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
that  the  efforts  made  in  thie  direction  have  been  success- 
ful, and  that  students  in  the  humblest  circumstances  are 
here  able  to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  any  of  the  practical  and  learned  pro- 
fessions they  may  desire  to  pursue. 

From  the  following  table  of  expenses  the  actual  outlay 
in  any  department  at  Athens  may  be  readily  computed : 

Tuition  in  Diploma  Courses,  per  term  $10.00 

Tuition  in  Preparatory  Department,  per  term    O.Ol) 

Ministerial  Students,  half  the  above  rates. 
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Tuition  in  Music,  per  term,  two  lessons  per  week   10.00 

Painting  and  Drawing,  per  term,  twenty  lessons   10. CM) 

Bookkeeping,  in  class,  per  term   5.00 

Elocution,  per  term,  two  lessons  per  week    10.00 

Stenography  and  Typewriting,  in  class,  per  term   3.0^) 

Use  of  Typewriter,  per  month  (one  practice  period  per 

day)    1.00 

Penmanship,  per  term    3.00 

Incidental  Fee,  paid  by  all,  per  term    3.00 

Use  of  Piano  or  Organ,  per  month   1.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Chemistry,  per  term   2.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Physics,  per  term    1.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Geology,  per  term   1.00 

Use  of  Piano,  per  montii    1.00 

Room  in  Hatfield  Hall  (gentlemen),  per  term    1.50 

Room  for  self-board,  at  Athens,  with  heavy  furniture,  per 
term,   (with  an  additional  charge  of  $1.00  per  term 

for  use  of  cooking  stove  and  utensils)    1.50 

Students  board  themselves  at  a  weekly  expense  of  75c  to  1.00 

Board  and  room  in  Bennett  Hall,  per  week   3.00 

Board  and  room  in  Blakeslee  Hall,  per  week   3.00 


All  charges  for  Tuition,  Incidentals  and  Rents  must  he  paid 
in  advance,  and  no  professor  will  receive  a  student  into  his 
class  except  upon  the  presentation  of  a  ticket  showing  that  a 
settlement  has  heen  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Faculty. 
Amy  student  who  is  permitted  to  take  a  college  study  will  pay 
college  tuition.  {By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  ivill 
he  rigidly  enforced. ) 

SCHOLAESHIPS  AND  BENEFICIAEY 

Tlie  Henrietta  Banfield  Memorial  Fund, 
The  annual  interest  on  five  thousand  dollars  is  now 
available  to  apply  on  the  tuition  of  a  few  needy  and 
deserving  students.    This  bequest  is  in  memory  of  the 
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deceased  wife  of  Mr.  William  Banfield^  one  of  the  gen- 
erous trustees  of  the  institution. 

The  A.  Caroline  Knight  Memorial  Fund. 

By  terms  of  the  gift  five  per  cent,  of  the  inventoried 
value  of  this  fund  is  each  year  given  to  some  worthy  and 
needy  student  or  students  in  Grant  University,  at 
Athens,  as  an  encouragement  and  aid  in  completing  a 
regular  course  of  study. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 


Note  : — In  addition  to  the  subjects  as  outlined  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  study  classes  are  formed  every  term  in  all 
the  branches  of  common  English. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


SCHEDULE  A. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Comiposition  and 

Classics   5 

Physiology    5 

Second  Term, 

Beginning  Latin  5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

SECOND 

First  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose   5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics. .  .  5 
History  of  Eastern  Nations 

and  Greece   5 

Second  Term. 

C.iesar  and  Latin  Prose   5 

Algebra    5 


Concrete  Geometry   2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography   5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography   5 

YEAR. 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics ...  5 

Roman  History   5 

Third  Term. 

CjBsar  and  Latin  Prose   5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics    5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations   5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Beginning  Greek   5 

English  History   5 

Second  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations  5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

First  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid   5 

Solid  Geometry   5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis    5 

English   Literature — Essays 

and  Orations   5 

Second  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid   5 

Anabasis  and  Homer's  Iliad  5 
Old  Testament  History   5 


Beginning  Greek   5 

English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication, and  Classics   5 

Third  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations   5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis   5 

English   —  Argumentation 
and  Classics    5 


American  Literature  —  Es- 
says and  Orations   5 

Third  Term. 

Homer's  Iliad   5 

New  Testament  History   5 

History  of  English  Lan- 
guage— Essays  and  Ora- 
tions   5 

History  of  the  United  States 
and  Civics   5 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


FIRST 

First  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology    5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 


ULE  B. 

YEAR. 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography   5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography   5 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term, 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose   5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics ...  5 
History  of  Eastern  Nations 

and  Greece    5 

Second  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose   5 

Algebra    5 

First  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations   5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Beginning  German   5 

English  History   5 

Second  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations   5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

First  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid   5 

Solid  Geometry   5 

German   5 

English  Literature — Essays 

and  Orations   5 

Second  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid   5 

Old  Testament  History  ....  5 

German   5 


English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Qassics...  5 
Roman  History    5 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose   5 

^Ugebra    5 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics   5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 


Beginning  German   5 

English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication, and  Classics....  5 
Third  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations  5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Beginning  German  5 

English  —  Argumentation 
and  Classics    5 


American    Literature  —  Es- 
says and  Orations  5 

Third  Term. 

German   5 

New  Testament  History ....  5 
History    of    English  Lan- 
guage— Essays  and  Ora- 
tions   5 

History  of  the  United  States 
and  Civics   5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COUESE. 

FIRST  YEiVR. 


First  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology   5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

First  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics.  . .  5 
History  of  Eastern  Nations 
and  Greece    5 

Second  Term. 

Cajsar  and  Latin  Prose  5 

Algebra    5 

First  Term. 

Beginning  German   5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Physics   .  5 

English  History  .    5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  German   5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Physics   5 


Concrete  Geometry   2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography   5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

Lnglish     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography   5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics.  . .  5 
Roman  History    5 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Composition  and 

Classics   5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 

English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication, and  Classics   5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  German  5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Physics   5 

English   —  Argumentation 
and  Classics   5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


THIRD  YEAR. 
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FOURTH 

First  Term. 

Chemistry   5 

Solid  Geometry   5 

Astronomy   5 

English  Literature — Essays 

and  Orations   5 

Second  Term. 

Chemistry   5 

Algebra    5 

Old  Testament  History.  .  ...  5 


YEAR. 

American    Literature  —  Es- 
says and  Orations  5 

Third  Term. 

Cnemistry   5 

IS  ew  Testament  History. ...  5 
History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage— Essays  and  Ora- 
tions   5 

History  of  the  United  States 
and  Civics   5 


NOEMAL  COUESE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 
Beginning  Latin  or  German  5 
Elementary  Algebra  .......  3 

Concrete  Geometry  .......  2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology   5 

Second  Term. 
Beginning  Latin  or  German  5 
Elementary  Algebra   3 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Concrete  Geometry   2 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

Third  Term. 
Beginning  Latin  or  German  5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English     Composition  and 
Classics   5 


First  Term. 

Cjesar  or  German   5 

Algebra    5 

English  — •  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics. .  .  5 
History  of  the  Eastern  Na- 
tions and  Greece  5 

Second  Term. 

Caesar  or  German   5 

Algebra   «^ 


English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics ...  5 

Roman  History   5 

Third  Term. 

CjBsar  or  German   5 

Algebra  

English  —  Exposition  and 
Classics    ^ 

Medieval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Cicero  or  German   5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Elements  of  Pedagogy   5 

English  History    ^ 

Second  Term, 

Cicero  or  German   5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Pedagogy — General  Method.  5 


English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication, and  Classics   5 

Third  Term. 

Cicero  or  German  5 

Plane  Geometry  5 

Pedagogy — Methodology  ...  5 
English   —  Argumentation 
and  Classics    5 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  Term.  American    Literature  —  Es- 

Latin,  German,  or  French.,  5        says  and  Orations  5 

Solid  Geometry   5  y^^^^  y^^^ 

Pedagogy— Logic    5  pedagogy— School  Manage- 

English  Literature— Essays  ^^^^   5 

and  Orations   5  Testament  History....  5 

Second  Term.  History    of    English  Lan- 
Latin,  German,  or  French . .  5        guage — Essays  and  Ora- 

Pedagogy — Secondary    Edu-  tions    5 

cation  5  History  of  the  United  States 

Old  Testament  History          5        and  Civics   5 


LITEEAEY  COURSE. 


FHIST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 
Beginning  Latin  or  German  5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometi-y   2 

English  —  Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology    5 

Second  Term. 
Beginning  Latin  or  German  5 
Elementary  Algebra   3 


Concrete  Geometry   2 

English  —  Composition  and 

Classics   5 

Physiography   5 

Third  Term. 
Beginning  Latin  or  German  5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English  —  Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography   5 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Caesar  or  German  5 

Algebra      5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Glassies. . .  5 
History  of  the  Eastern  Na- 
tions and  Greece   5 

Second  Term, 

Osesar  or  German  5 

Algebra    5 


First  Term. 

Beginning  French    5 

Physics   5 

Astronomy    5 

English  History   5 

Second  Term. 
Beginning  French  ........  5 

Physics   5 


First  Term. 

French    5 

Economics   5 

Psychology   5 

English  Literature — Essays 
and  Orations    5 

Second  Term. 
French    5 


English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics. . .  5 
Roman  History   5 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  or  German   5 

Algebra    5 

English  — ■  Exposition  and 

Classics   5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 

Old  Testament  History   5 

English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication, and  Classics ....  5 
Third  Term. 

Beginning  French   5 

Physics   5 

New  Testament  History. ...  5 
English  — ■  Argumentation 
and  Classics    5 

American  History   5 

Zoology   5 

English  Prose   5 

Third  Term. 

French    5 

Geology   5 

American  Poetry    5 

Political  Institutions   5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
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ENGLISH  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English  —  Composition  and 

Classics   5 

History  of  Eastern  Nations 

and  Greece    5 

Physiology   5 

Second  Term. 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometi*y   2 

First  Term. 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription, and  Classics.  . .  5 

Physics   5 

English  History   5 

Second  Term. 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 

First  Term. 

Plane  Geometry  5 

Chemistry    5 

Psychology    5 

English  —  Literature  and 
Classics    5 

Second  Term. 

Plane  Geometry  5 

Chemistry    5 


English  —  Composition  and 

Classics   5 

Physiography   5 

Roman  History   5 

Third  Term. 

Elementary  Algebra    3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English  —  Composition  and 

Classics   5 

Physiography   5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 

scription,  and  Classics...  5 

Physics   5 

Old  Testament  History   5 

Third  Term. 

Algebra   ^ 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics    5 

Physics   5 

New  Testament  History ...  5 

History  of  Education  5 

English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication, and  Classics.  ...  5 

Third  Term. 

Plane  Geometry  5 

Chemistry    5 

Political  Institutions   5 

English   —  Argumentation 
and  Classics    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


THIRD  YEAR. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Solid  Geometry   5 

Economics    5 

Astronomy    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric  5 

Second  Term, 
Algebra — Completed   5 


Zoology   5 

American  History    5 

English  Prose   5 

Third  Term, 

Sociology    5 

Geology   5 

American  Poetry    5 

Philosophy  of  Education ...  5 


CLASSICAL  DIPLOMA  COUESES. 

SCHEDULE  A. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  De  Senectute   5 

Greek,  Herodotus  5 

College  Algebra   5 

Advanced  Rhetoric   5 

Second  Term. 
Latin,  Livy    5 


College  Algebra    5 

English  Prose   5 

Third  Term. 

Latin,  Tacitus    5 

Greek,  Memorabilia   5 

Botany   5 


Greek,  Herodotus   5     Political  Institutions  5 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Physics   5 

European  History    5 

Economics   5 

Second  Term. 

German  or  French   5 


Trigonometry    5 

American  History   5 

Third  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Physics   5 

Sociology   5 


19th  Century  Literature . . .  "> 
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SCHEDULE  B. 


JUNIOR  YEAB. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  De  Senectute   5 

German  or  French   5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 

Second  Term. 

Latin,  Livy   5 


German  or  French   5 

College  Algebra    5 

English  Prose   5 

Third  Term. 

Latin,  Tacitus    5 

German  or  French   5 

Botany   5 

Political  Institutions   5 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Physics   5 

European  History    5 

Economics    5 

Second  Term. 

German  or  French. ........  5 


Physics   5 

Trigonometry    5 

American  History    5 

Third  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Physics   5 

Sociology    5 

19th  Century  Literature...  5 


DIPLOMA  COUESES. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Chemistry    —  Qualitative 

Analysis    5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 

Second  Term. 
German  or  French   5 


Chemistry    —  Qualitative 


Analysis    5 

College  Algebra    5 

English  Prose   5 

Third  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Chemistry    —  Qualitative 

Analysis    5 

Botany    5 

Political  Institutions   5 
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First  Term. 

French    5 

Physics   5 

European  History   5 

Economics    5 

Second  Term. 

French    5 

Trigonometry    5 


YEAR. 

Physics   5 

Zoology   5 

Third  Term. 

French    5 

Physics   5 

Geology   5 

Trigonometry  and  Mensura- 
tion   5 


NORMAL  COURSE. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  German,  or  French.  .  5 

Physics  '5 

Pedagogy — Psychology   ....  5 

Advanced  Rhetoric   5 

Second  Term. 

Latin,  German,  or  French.  .  5 

Physics   5 


Pedagogy — History  of  Edu- 
cation   5 

English  Prose   5 

Third  Term. 
Latin,  German,  or  French.  .  5 

Physics   5 

Pedagogy — Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation   5 

Political  Institutions   5 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  German,  or  French.  .  5 

Philosophy  of  Education ...  5 

European  History    5 

Economics   , .  .  5 

Second  Term. 

Latin,  German,  or  French.  .  5 


Pedagogy — Child  Study  ...  5 

Zoology   5 

American  History   5 

Third  Term. 

Latin,  German,  or  French.  .  5 

Educational  Problems   5 

Botany   5 

Sociology    5 


Departments  of  Instruction, 

Athens,  Tennessee. 


LATIN. 

The  importance  of  Latin  in  its  relation  to  education  is 
no  longer  questioned.  The  objects  to  be  attained  through 
it  are  both  direct  and  indirect.  Of  course  the  primary 
aim  is  to  equip  the  student  with  the  ability  to  read  cor- 
rectly and  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  language.  The 
general  culture  derived  from  its  study  comes  incidentally. 

We  seek  first  to  lay  a  thorough  ground  work  in  the  me- 
chanical forms  and  structure^  and  throughout  the  entire 
course  keep  constantly  in  view  the  principles  of  syntax. 
To  this  end  much  attention  is  paid  to  work  in  grammar 
and  prose  composition. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  scope  of  our 
course  in  Latin : 

I.  First  Year — Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginning  Latin  Book. 

II.  Second  Year — Caesar  with  Prose  Composition. 

III.  Third  Year — Cioero,  six  orations. 

IV.  Fourth  Year — Virgil,  six  books  of  the  Aeneid. 

V.  Junior  Year — De  Senectute,  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

GEEEK. 

I.  White's  First  Greek  Book.    Two  terms. 

II.  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  the  first  four  books.  Two  and 
one-half  terms. 
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III.  Homer's  Iliad ;  the  first  three  books.  One  and  one- 
half  terms. 

IV.  Mythology  and  Greek  Composition  in  connection  with 
the  Anabasis. 

V.  In  the  Junior  Year.  Herodotus.  Two  terms.  Selec- 
tions from  books  VI  and  VII. 

VI.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    One  term. 

In  connection  with  Herodotus  special  attention  is  given  to 
Greek  history  and  the  Greek  dialects.  In  connection  with  the 
Memorabilia  special  attention  is  given  to  Greek  Literature  an4 
Greek  Philosophy. 

HISTOEY. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  is  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  emphasis  in  all  institutions  of  learning. 

I.  In  the  fall  term  of  tHe  second  year  the  History  of  the 
Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  is  studied ;  in  the  winter  term, 
Roman  History,  and  in  the  spring  term  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History. 

II.  English  History  is  taken  up  in  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year. 

III.  In  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year  Old  Testament 
History  is  studied,  and  in  the  third  term  of  the  same  year  New 
Testament  History. 

IV.  European  History.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
The  political  history  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Seebohm's  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 

V.  European  History.  The  French  Revolution.  Discusses 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France ;  the  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1815 ;  and  the 
permanent  results  of  the  Revolution. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text:    Stephen's  Revolutionary  Europe. 

VI.  American  History.     Colonial   History  to  175G.  The 
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development  of  Colonial  and  local  fonns  of  government  and 
the  struggle  for  North  America. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  second  year. 

Text :  Fisher's  Colonial  Era. 

VII.  American  History.  The  Formation  of  the  Union.  The 
political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  from 
1783  to  1830;  the  organization  and  development  of  the  national 
government ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  parties ;  and  the  influence 
of  western  expansion  and  slavery  on  the  political  lite. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year. 

Text :    Walker's  Making  of  the  Nation. 

While  a  textbook  in  history  will  be  used  as  a  basis,  it  ^s 
expected  that  this  textbook  will  be  supplemented  by  outside 
reading.  Lectures,  discussions  and  the  reading  of  papers  on 
historical  topics  previously  assigned  to  the  student  by  the  in- 
structor will  be  prominent  features  of  the  instruction  in  this 
department. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  this  department  is  the  best  and 
highest  development  of  the  mind  of  the  student.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  cultivation  of  observation,  imagination,  reflection, 
foresight,  reasoning,  accuracy  of  thought  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression. The  ends  sought  here  are  knowledge,  power,  accuracy, 
rapidity,  skill  and  a  preparation  for  the  problems  in  life  by 
mental  activity  and  the  logic  of  mathematics. 

Arithmetic.  The  student  should  have  a  ready  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals,  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  de- 
nominate amounts,  longitude  and  time,  metric  system,  mensur- 
ation of  simple  surfaces,  ratio  and  simple  proportion,  percent- 
age and  its  applications  before  taking  up  the  mathematical  sub- 
jects in  the  first  preparatory  year.  Attention  is  given  to  men- 
tal and  written  work  throughout  the  subject.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  neatness  and  accuracy  of  form,  and  upon  oral  analysis 
and  solution  of  problems.  A  special  class  may  be  foiTned  for 
the  study  of  advanced  modern  arithmetic. 
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Elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometrij.  During  the  first  pre- 
paratory year  these  subjects  are  taught  as  co-ordinate  studies, 
in  the  same  class,  for  culture  and  ground-work. 

Academic  Algebra.  This  subject  is  taught  by  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  best  modern  texts.  Before  beginning  the  study  of 
demonstrative  Geometry  the  student  should  be  well  versed  in 
the  fundamental  operations,  factoring,  common  divisors  and 
multiples,  fractions,  simple  equations,  powers  and  roots,  theory 
of  exponents,  radicals  with  equation  involving  them,  simul- 
taneous equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  quadratic 
equations  and  problems  involving  them,  solutions  of  formulae 
in  science  for  any  letter  in  them,  ratio  and  simple  proportion. 
Later  the  subject  is  completed  by  taking  imaginary  and  com- 
plex numbers,  inequalities,  variation,  permutations  and  com 
binations,  undetermined  coefficients,  series,  logarithms  and  ex- 
ponential equations  and  their  application  to  problems  in  in- 
terest and  annuities.  Attention  is  given  to  graphs  of  systems 
of  linear  equations  and  systems  of  quadratics. 

Advanced  Algebra.  In  diploma  courses  a  treatise  on  ad- 
vanced algebra  is  used  during  two  tenns  in  daily  recitations. 
Advanced  work  is  taken  on  subjects  introduced  in  academic 
algebra,  and  new  ones  such  as  are  found  in  a  good  text  are 
studied.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  graphs,  irrational 
numbers,  the  theory  of  equations  and  determinants. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  One  full  year  with  daily  recita- 
tions is  given  to  Plane  Geometry,  including  a  course  equivalent 
to  that  contained  in  one  of  the  best  modern  texts  on  the  subject. 
The  solution  of  a  large  number  of  exercises  and  numerical 
problems  is  required,  and  special  importance  is  attached  to  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  produce  original  demonstrations  and 
sight  solutions  of  exercises. 

One-third  of  a  year  is  given  to  Solid  Geometry  with  require- 
ments similar  to  those  in  Plane  Geometry. 

Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  Two  terms  are  given  to 
Trigonometry,  including  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  with 
numerous  exercises  and  problems,  and  original  work  based  on 
the  use  of  instruments  for  measuring  distances  and  angles. 
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A  separate  text  is  used  on  Mensuration  which  treats  of  the 
mensuration  of  lines,  angles,  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  and 
volumes. 

Note :  Collateral  reading  and  writing  on  the  history,  authors 
and  subjects  of  mathematics,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
are  a  requirement  in  tliis  course. 

SCIENCE. 

Physiology.  First  Year — Fall.  Instruction  in  this  course  is 
mainly  recitation.  Demonstrations  by  dissection  and  histolical 
preparations  are  given,  and  the  study  of  the  skeleton,  manikin, 
and  anatomical  models  is  required. 

Physiography.  First  Year — Winter  and  Spring.  This  course 
includes  an  elementary  study  of  the  present  physical  conditions 
of  the  earth  and  its  past  history.  Laboratory  exercises  in  the 
use  of  meteorological  instruments  in  making  and  interpreting 
weather  records  and  the  use  of  weather  maps  form  a  part  of 
this  course. 

Astronomy.  Fall.  A  general  course  in  descriptive  astronomy 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  individual  observational  work. 

Botany,  Spring.  A  general  course  in  organography  accom- 
panied by  field  work,  plant  analysis,  preparation  of  an  herba- 
rium, and  simple  problems  in  plant  physiology. 

Zoology.  Winter.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  classification  and 
morphology  of  animals,  including  recitations  and  individual  dis- 
section of  at  least  twelve  typical  specimens.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared notebook  describing  the  dissections  and  illustrated  with 
drawings  is  required  of  each  student. 

Geology — Spring.  A  rapid  sun^ey  of  dynamical  and  his- 
torical geology.  This  course  includes  laboratorj^  studies  on 
minerals,  rocks  and  fossils.  Zoology  and  Chemistry  are  pre- 
requisites. 

General  Chemistry.  A  course  on  the  general  principles  of 
Chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  consisting  of  recitations, 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Two  recitation  periods  a  day 
are  given  to  the  subject  during  the  entire  year,  one  half  of  the 
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time  being  devoted  to  individual  work  in  the  laboratory  under 
the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  A  course  in  basic  and  acid  analysis 
is  given  during  the  first  and  second  terms,  open  to  those  who 
have  completed  General  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  lab- 
oratory work,  lectures  and  conferences.  Where  the  student 
spends  as  much  as  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory 
the  third  term  is  given  to  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  Spring.  In  this  course  the  more 
important  gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 

Elementary  Physics.  Five  recitations  per  week  for  the  year 
covering  motion,  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  heat, 
electricity,  sound  and  light.  For  entrance  into  this  course  one 
year  in  elementary  algebra  is  required.  The  recitations  are 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  demonstrations 
made  by  the  instructor. 

General  Physics.  A  more  advanced  course  requiring  a  thor- 
ough course  in  algebra,  and  geometry  as  a  prerequisite.  This 
course  covers  mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat  and  electricity  and 
requires  the  equivalent  of  ten  recitation  periods  per  week  for 
the  entire  year.  In  connection  with  the  theory  the  student  per- 
forms personally  forty  experiments  chiefly  quantitative,  and 
fully  and  accurately  records  them  in  a  permanent  note-book. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  English  Composition.  This  course  is  for  first  year  pu- 
pils. Its  aim  is  to  gain  ease  and  spontaneity,  and  to  teach 
the  correct  use  of  punctuation,  and  the  mechanics  of  composi- 
tion. During  the  year  letter-writing  is  studied  and  themes  are 
prepared  on  various  subjects.  The  study  of  the  classics  is 
varied  in  kind  and  subject  matter  that  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture may  be  created.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  student  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  English  work  and  to  lay  a  good  foundation. 

Classics  studied  : 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 
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Scott's  Lady  of  tlie  Lake. 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 
Franklin's  Autobiography. 
Sketch  Book. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  three  terms. 

Text :  Scott  and  Denney's  Elementary  English  Composition. 

II.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  work  of  the 
second  year  becomes  definite  and  progressive.  Narration  is 
studied  during  the  first  term,  Description  the  second,  and  Ex- 
position the  third  term.  The  aim  is  to  gain  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression through  the  careful  use  of  w^ords,  figures  of  speech, 
and  the  study  of  the  three  rhetorical  principles  of  unity,  mass 
and  coherence.  The  themes  are  narrative,  descriptive  and 
expository.  In  literature  the  aim  is  to  study  the  plan  of  the 
short  story,  the  novel,  and  the  essay. 

Classics-  studied : 

Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Emerson's  Essays. 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
Longfellow's  Miles  Standish. 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
Poe's  Tales. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Johnson. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  three  terms. 

Text:   Lamont's  English  Composition. 

III.  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  The  work  of  the 
third  year  is  in  two  courses.  During  the  second  term  para- 
graph structure,  sentences  and  words  are  studied  with  the  aim 
of  encouraging  logical  thinking  and  imparting  clearness  and 
force  of  expression.  During  the  third  term.  Versification  and 
Argumentation  are  taken  up,  and  the  principles  of  unity,  mass 
and  coherence  are  emphasized.  The  themes  are  expository, 
argumentative  and  general.  In  literature  appreciation  is 
sought  first,  and  then  the  more  critical  study  of  style  and  die- 
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tion  is  undertaken  with  a  comparison  of  the  authors  and 
their  works. 

Classics  studied : 

Milton's  Poems.    Tennyson's  Poems. 

Burke's  Onciliation.    Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Washington's  Farewell  and  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  two  terms. 

Text :  Webster's  English  Composition  and  Literature. 

IV.  History  of  English  Literature.  During  the  first  term 
of  the  fourth  year  English  Literature  is  studied  to  obtain  the 
general  outline  and  the  important  facts  of  the  history  of  liter- 
ature ;  outside  reading  and  the  study  of  the  greater  writers  is 
required. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :   Newcomer's  English  Literature. 

V.  American  Literature.  This  course  is  studied  during  the 
second  term  of  the  fourth  year.  It  is  an  historical  and  critical 
outline  considering  the  development  of  the  literature  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  our  national  traits.  Outside  reading  and  study 
is  required. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :   Newcomer's  American  Literature* 

VI.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Historical 
Grammar  is  studied  during  the  third  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
A  final  review  of  the  required  work  in  English  Classics  is  also 
made. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :  Emerson's  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language. 

VII.  Essays  and  Orations.  This  class  meets  one  hour  a 
week  during  the  three  terms  of  the  fourth  year  for  the  cor- 
rection of  essays  and  the  study  of  the  principles  of  oratorical 
composition.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and  correct 
style  and  some  critical  standards;  weekly  themes,  impromiptu 
paragraph  writing,  brief  drawing  and  other  written  exercises, 
reports  and  conferences  are  required. 

Text:  Lewis'  Forms  of  Discourse. 
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Note :  The  pupils  of  the  fourth  preparatory  class  are  re- 
quired to  submit  two  original  essays  on  chosen  subjects,  one  at 
the  close  of  the  fall  term,  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  term.  At  the  close  of  the  winter  term  an  oration  of 
1,200  words  is  also  required. 

VIII.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  This  course  considers  the  unit, 
methods,  substance  and  forms  of  expression,  a  detailed  study  of 
aesthetics,  and  the  standard  prose  and  poetical  dejyartments  of 
expression. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text:    Welsh's  Complete  Rhetoric.  Sherman's  Analytics  of 
Literature. 

IX.  English  Prose.  The  writers  studied  are  representa- 
tives of  the  thought  and  the  life  of  the  time.  Special  attention 
is  i)aid  to  the  essay,  literary  criticism,  the  short  story  and  fic- 
tion. Reading  and  papers  suggested  by  the  course  are  re- 
quired. 

Five  hours  a  w^eek  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Texts :   Gardiner's  Forms  of  English  Prose.    Bronson's  Eng- 
lish Essays. 

X.  American  Prose.  A  study  of  the  diction  and  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  great  writers  of  American  prose. 

Five  hours  a  w^eek  during  tbe  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text:  The  members  of  the  junior  class  are  required  to  sub- 
mit an  oration  during  the  spring  term. 

XI.  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  great 
poets  are  studied  to  show  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the 
century.  The  course  of  romantic  poetry  through  the  century 
is  outlined  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of  poetry. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text:  Page's  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

XII.  American  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  art,  diction  and 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  greater  American  poets  and  the 
principles  of  versification. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :  Page's  Chief  American  Poets. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

I.  Civics.  A  study  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
state  and  national,  the  American  party  system  and  the  appli- 
cation of  Civics  to  United  States  History. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text:   James  and  Sandford's  Government  in  State  and  Na- 
tion. 

II.  Political  Institutions.  An  historical  survey  of  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  a  comparison  of  the  American  and  European 
forms  of  government. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text :  Leacock's  Elements  of  Political  Science. 

III.  Theory  of  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  economics. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text:  Ely  and  Wicker's  Elementary  Economics. 

IV.  Sociology.  An  introductory  study  of  the  nature  of 
society,  its  complex  organism,  its  bases,  structure  and  func- 
tion. A  study  of  the  work  of  the  leading  sociologists  with  a 
comparison  of  views,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  theories  and 
conclusions. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text:   Blackmar's  Elements  of  Sociology. 

PEDAGOGY. 

I.  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  A  general  survey  of  princi- 
ples, methods  and  school  management  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year. 
Text:  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

II.  General  Method.  This  course  presents  the  psychologi- 
cal and  pedagogical  principles  upon  which  method  is  based. 
The  aim,  meaning,  methods  and  content  of  education  are  con* 
sidered,  with  a  discussion  of  education  values,  motor  educa- 
tion, habit,  interest,  correlation,  concept-building  and  apper- 
ception. 
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Five  houi*s  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  third  year. 
Text:    McMurry's  General  Method. 

III.  Methods  in  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  the 
curriculum,  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  in  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  The  organization  of  the  subject  matter 
with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  school 
community. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text:  Roark's  Metliod  in  Education. 

IV.  Secondary  Education.  The  high  school  curriculum  is 
analyzed  in  regard  to  its  moral  element  and  ideals.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are  adolescence  and  education,  electives,  exam- 
inations, athletics,  social  organization,  and  the  school  and  com- 
munity. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year. 
Text :  De  Garmo's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

V.  Logic.  This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  view  of 
logic  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  to  show  its  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  orderly  treatment  of  the  topics  of  thought.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  logical  steps  involved  in  teaching. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text:    Hyslop's  Logic  and  Argument. 

VI.  School  Management.  This  course  presents  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  supervising  and  managing  schools,  classes, 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  discusses  the  classification  of  pupils, 
(turriculum,  school  building,  the  recitation,  text-books,  discip- 
line, and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  community. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text:   Seeley's  New  School  Management. 

VII.  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  main  facts  and  laws  of 
mental  life,  seeking  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  normal 
human  mind,  and  to  train  in  accuracy  of  observation  and  right 
interpretation  of  results. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text:   Titchenor's  Primer  of  Psychology. 

VIII.  History  of  Education.  This  course  beginning  wnth 
education  among  the  early  culture  peoples  describes  the  pria- 
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cipal  factors  in  the  development  of  education.  It  discusses  the 
most  notable  educational  theories,  and  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween the  ideals  and  the  civilization  of  the  time.  The  point 
of  view  is  that  of  the  history  of  civilization. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 

Text:   Painter's  History  of  Education. 

IX.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  and  History. 

a.  This  course  presents  the  general  problem  of  teaching 
English  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  considers  the 
mechanical  elements  in  language,  the  aim  of  composition,  fonnal 
grammar,  the  study  of  literature,  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, oral  reading,  or  interpretation,  and  the  ethical 
aim  in  teaching  literature. 

b.  The  course  of  study  in  History  is  discussed  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  with  methods  and  devices  of 
teaching,  the  order  in  which  the  different  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject are  taken  up,  the  place  of  the  story,  the  heroic  and  dra- 
matic episode,  the  biography,  the  meaning  of  dates,  social  life, 
wars  and  epochs. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Texts :    Mace's  Method  in  History.   Carpenter,  Baker  and 
Scott's  Teaching  of  English. 

X.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  conception  of  the  general  aim  and  nature 
of  education ;  the  general  structure  of  the  school,  construction 
of  the  curriculum,  the  principles  of  method,  and  the  relation 
of  the  school  to  other  institutions.  A  comparison  of  the  great 
national  systems  of  education  and  their  religious,  social  and 
industrial  ideals. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text:  Harris'  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education. 

XI.  Child  Study.  This  course  is  designed  to  present  the 
facts  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind 
during  childhood  and  adolescence.  It  will  seek  to  provide  the 
student  with  sound  criteria  for  estimating  theories  about  the 
child's  mind,  and  to  give  an  adequate  training  in  the  con- 
crete study  of  child  life. 
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Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year. 

Text:   Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study. 

XII.  Educational  Problems.  Scientific  investigation  of  si>e- 
cific  educational  problems  such  as  the  formation  of  habits,  mem- 
ory, fatigue,  the  relative  value  of  oral  and  visual  training,  the 
course  of  study,  etc. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Beginner's  Course.  Conversational  exercises  based  on 
the  Guin  Series  Lessons.    Inducive  study  of  French  Grammar. 

2.  Second  and  third  terms.  Oral  lessons  continued.  Re- 
production in  French  of  texts  read.  Formal  study  of  Element- 
ary Grammar.    Irregular  verbs. 

II.  Second  Year.  1.  Modern  Prose.  Selections  from  French 
prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Oral  reproduction  and  writ- 
ten composition.    Review  of  Grammar. 

2.  Modern  Comedy.  Readings  from  Scribe,  Labiche,  Augier 
and  others.    Reproduction  in  story  form. 

III.  Third  Year.  French.  Studies  in  the  French  Classical 
Drama :  Corneille,  Le  Cid,  Polyeucte,  Fenelon,  Telemaque, 
Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  gentil  homme,  L'Avare,  Racine,  Athalie, 
Andromaque. 

French  Literature  in  General.  Lives  and  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  France. 

GERMAN. 
I.    Beginner's  Course,    Three  terms. 

1.  The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  conversational  exer- 
cises, with  inductive  study  of  the  rudiments  of  German  Gram- 
mar. Class  exercises  are  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
German  language. 

2.  The  study  of  Elementary  Grammar  is  begun,  and  vari- 
ous easy  texts  are  read  and  reproduced  in  German.  Text  • 
Lange's  German  Method  for  Beginners,  AUyn  and  Bacon. 

3.  Third  term.    Continuation  of  course  2. 
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II.  Second  Year  German.  Three  terms.  The  following 
books  are  read  in  this  course : 

Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  L'Arrabiata,  Hillern's  Hoelier 
als  die  Kirche,  Heyse's  Das  Maedchen  von  Treppi,  Zschokkes' 
Das  Abenteuer  Der  Neujahrsnacht,  Rhiel's  Vierzehn  Nothelter, 
Freytag's  Journalisten  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm. 

Composition  written  and  oral  throughout  the  course.  Ger- 
man poems  and  Folk-songs  are  to  be  memorized  and  sung, 
along  with  the  regular  class.  Open  to  all  students  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  course. 

III.  Third  Year  German.  Continuation  of  course  IT.  His- 
tory of  German  Literature.  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Folk-songs  and  Poems. 

GERMAN  CLUB. 

"Der  Deutsche  Bund,"  an  organization  of  the  students  of  this 
department,  meets  once  in  every  two  weeks.  The  object  of  the 
club  is  to  create  an  interest  in  German  Life,  Folk-songs,  and 
German  Literature.    Open  to  all  students  in  the  course. 

ELOCUTION". 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  teach  the  dignity  and 
value  of  the  art  of  expression,  to  ascertain  the  principles  gov- 
erning vocal  expression  by  careful  observation  of  nature  in  its 
best  manifestations,  and  to  send  forth  pupils  so  trained  as  to 
be  capable  of  analyzing  and  adequately  expressing  that  which  is 
most  beautiful  in  language  and  literature. 

Instruction  is  given  along  the  following  lines  :  Voice  culture  ; 
correct  breathing ;  placing  of  tone ;  gesture ;  study  of  selections 
for  public  reading ;  practical  and  artistic  interpretations  of 
the  various  forms  of  literature. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing in  public  afforded  the  pupils  in  the  various  recitals  given 
during  the  year.  Each  student  in  the  department  is  required 
to  appear  in  a  public  recital  at  least  once  each  term. 
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Correlated  with  work  in  English,  History  and  the  Modern 
Languages,  this  is  a  diploma  course,  two  years  being  required 
for  its  completion. 

In  connection  with  this  there  are  Physical  Training  classes, 
meeting  twice  every  week,  and  open  to  all  young  ladies  of  the 
institution. 

MUSIC. 

Piano. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  the  study  of  music  a  leading  feat- 
ure. The  department  ofCers  the  public  a  thorough  and  extensive 
course  in  this  fine  art.  Those  desiring  special  musical  advan- 
tages may  expect  conscientious  work,  and  with  proper  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  the  best  results. 

The  piano  course  is  divided  into  six  grades. 

Grades  I  and  II.  Preparatory.  Proper  position  of  the 
hand  and  foundations  of  technique ;  selected  studies  by  Koehler, 
Martin,  Crosby- Adams,  Forsyth,  Matthews,  Schumann,  Gur- 
litt,  Reinecke  and  others. 

Grades  III  and  IV.  Academic.  Technical  work — Heller, 
Lx)eschorn,  Czerny,  Bach's  Little  Preludes,  Sonatinas  shy 
Clementi,  Kuhlan,  Mozart  and  others.  Octave  studies.  Turner, 
Low. 

Grades  V  and  VI.  Technical  work — Studies  by  Liszt,  Clem- 
enti, Cramer,  Czerny ;  etudes  by  Chopin ;  Kullak,  Octave  Stud- 
ies ;  Bach's  Well  Tempered  Clavichord ;  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
Concertos. 

Grade  IV  completed  satisfactorily  entitles  a  student  to  a 
certificate. 

Grade  V  completed  satisfactorily  entitles  a  student  to  a  di- 
ploma. 

Grade  VI  is  considered  post  graduate  work. 

No  strict  course  can  be  outlined,  as  the  teacher  must 
look  to  the  development  of  the  individual  pupil.  This 
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course  shows  the  requirement^  so  that  its  equivalent  may 
be  used  if  necessary. 

All  students  should  take  the  theoretical  course,  which 
cultivates  sound  musicianship.  This  course  consists  of 
Harmony,  Theory,  History  (musical),  Sight  Singing. 

Public  pupils'  recitals  will  be  given  for  the  develop- 
ment of  self-confidence.  The  Moffitt  Music  Club  will  be 
a  feature  in  the  music  life  of  the  student.  Here  pupils 
will  gain  a  broader  idea  of  this  art.  Art  pupils  appear 
at  the  club  once  a  month. 

A  class  in  ensemble  playing  will  be  organized.  The 
Leschetizke  technique  is  used  through  all  the  grades. 
The  Caruther's  Method  will  be  used  with  the  children. 

A  normal  class,  where  advanced  pupils  teach  begin- 
ners under  the  supervision  of  the  principal,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  make  the  teaching 
of  music  a  profession. 

VOICE  CULTUEE  AND  AKT  OF  SINGING. 

Voice  Training  (implying  principles  of  breathing, 
voice  placing,  elementary  vocalization,  enunciation  and 
sight  reading,  inequalities  of  the  voice  (called  registers) 
made  even  by  proper  practice.  Songs  selected  from  the 
best  composers,  suitable  for  the  needs  of  each  individual 
pupil,  given  at  the  teacher's  judgment. 

STUDY  OP  THE  VIOLIN. 

The  course  followed  includes  Hohmann's  five  books, 
Kayser's  eutdes,  tone  pictures  for  violin  and  piano,  easy 
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classics^  duets  and  pieces  adapted  to  pupiFs  ability.  In 
the  higher  grades^  Kreutzer^s  and  Viotti's  studies,  De 
Beriot  airs^  etc. 

GUITAR  AND  MANDOLIN. 

A  thorough  course  in  these  instruments  is  taught  and 
students  gaining  a  certain  proficiency  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra. 


ART. 

In  this  department  will  be  taught  Freehand  Drawing, 
Designing,  Modeling  in  Clay,  Charcoal  from  the  Cast 
and  still  life.  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  China 
Painting  and  Firing,  Indian  Bead  work,  Rafia  work, 
etc.  The  studio  is  equipped  with  a  kiln  for  firing.  Two 
lessons  a  week  will  be  given,  but  students  have  the  privi- 
lege of  working  in  the  studio  two  or  more  hours  a  day. 


Additional  Announcements. 


Realizing  the  importance  of  thorough  and  systematic 
preparation  for  higher  studies  and  extended  courses^,  the 
Trustees  have  arranged  for  concerted  and  harmonious 
action  among  the  principal  seminaries  and  academies 
that  are  tributary  to  the  University^  by  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Freshman  class 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Besides  the  Academic  'Department  at  Athens^  the  fol- 
lowing schools  are  comprised  in  the  association:  Wes- 
leyan  Academy,  Chucky  City,  Tenn. ;  Eoanoke  Academy, 
Eoanoke,  Va.;  Leicester  Academy,  Leicester,  N".  C. ;  Mt. 
Zion  Academy,  Mt.  Zion,  Ga. ;  Oakland  Academy,  Bailey- 
town,  Tenn. ;  Parrotsville  Academy,  Parrotsville,  Tenn. ; 
McLemoresville  A  cademy,  McLemoresville,  Tenn. ; 
Kingsley  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Tenn.;  Mountain 
City  Academy,  Mountain  City,  Tenn.;  Mallalieu  Semi- 
nary, Kinsey,  Ala.;  Graham  Academy,  Smyrna,  N.  C; 
Murphy  Collegiate  Institute,  Sevierville,  Tenn.;  Fair- 
view  College,  Trap  Hill,  IST.  C;  Demorest  Academy, 
Demorest,  Ga.;  Edwards  Academy,  White  Pine,  Tenn.; 
Dupont  Academy,  Dupont,  Ga. ;  Holston  Academy, 
Summertown,  Tenn.;  Woodland  Academy,  Woodlawn, 
Miss. 

In  the  Academic  Department  four  preparatory  courses 
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of  study  are  offered — of  four  years  each.  Even  if  ordy 
a  limited  time  is  available  for  attendance  at  school,  it 
will  be  found  preferable  in  most  cases  to  take  the  regu- 
lar work. 

A  select  course  may  be  pursued  by  all  who  desire, 
provided  the  work  chosen  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  hours  of  recitation  do  not  conflict. 

Eeports  of  scholarship  and  deportment  are  made  out 
for  each  student  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  any  student  completing  a  prescribed 
academic  course. 

On  presentation  of  such  diploma,  the  student  may 
enter  the  Freshman  class  without  examination. 

ELIZABETH  RITTEE  HOME  FOR  YOUNG 
WOMEN. 

Mrs.  F.  V.  Chapman,  Superintendent. 

Elizabeth  Ritter  Home  is  a  Hall  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  young  ladies  attending  Grant  University, 
and  is  located  upon  its  campus.  It  is  attractive  and 
m'odern  in  all  appliances.  The  parlors,  library,  dining 
room,  study  room,  sewing  room  and  bed  rooms  are  as 
beautiful  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  young  ladies'  school 
in  the  South. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  is  ideal;  in  the  uplands,  just  at  the  base 
of  the  Tennessee  mountains.    From  the  windows  of  the 
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Home  can  be  seen  the  mountains  of  three  states.  No 
more  delightful  place  can  be  found  for  students  who  can 
not  endure  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate^  but  who 
require  the  tonic  of  the  mountain  air.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  advantages  offered  for  literary 
work  at  Grant  University.  Its  pupils  are  its  best  recom- 
mendation. Kov/here  in  the  land  is  there  a  more  devoted 
or  self-sacrificing  body  of  teachers;  nowhere  a  more 
earnest  or  aspiring  body  of  students.  This  is  shown 
in  class  work,  in  enthusiastic  literary  societies,  in  Bible 
classes  and  in  Epworth  League  work.  Grant  Univer- 
sity is  a  Christian  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OP  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  Methodism  of  the  South  may  not  be  rich  in  this 
world^s  goods,  but  it  has  what  is  better  by  far,  aspira- 
tions for  growth  in  every  direction.  Educated  men  and 
women  will  give  the  church  position  and  influence  for 
good.  Education  is  necessary  for  individual  success.  In 
these  days  of  applied  sciences  and  complicated  and  deli- 
cate machinery,  even  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  must 
be  educated  to  be  most  successful  in  subduing  nature  to 
his  service. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  FEATURE. 

Girls  have  the  same  aspirations,  and  the  same  right 
to  best  opportunities,  that  boys  have;  but  an  education 
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costs  money,  and  a  large  proportion  of  earnest  girls  have 
not  much  money.  It  is  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  to 
give  girls  a  chance  equal  to  that  of  their  brothers  as  well 
as  to  give  approved  training  in  domestic  industries,  that 
Elizabeth  Kitter  Home  is  conducted  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  The  members  of  the  household  have  their  daily 
duties,  which  are  so  distributed  and  directed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  school  work.  In  connection  with 
these  duties  correct  housekeeping  and  cooking  are  taught. 
An  hour  each  day  is  given  to  sewing  and  dressmaking, 
under  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher, 
until  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is  secured.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  fancy  work.  Each  girl  can  put 
her  time  upon  her  wardrobe  if  she  wishes,  so  that  she 
can  be  well  dressed  at  the  bare  expense  of  material.  The 
Taylor  system  of  cutting  and  fitting  is  taught  without 
extra  charge. 

THE  EEASONABLE  EATES. 

The  number  in  the  Home  ig  now  so  large  that  a  lim- 
ited number  of  girls,  should  their  parents  so  request,  can 
be  excused  from  their  share  ^of  domestic  employments. 
To  such  the  usual  price  of  ten  dollars  per  month  for  bed 
and  room,  including  bedding,  heating  and  light,  will  be 
charged.  To  those  taking  their  share  in  the  domestic 
duties,  averaging  an  hour  per  day,  a  reduction  from  this 
price  will  be  allowed  of  three  dollars  per  month. 

This  charge  does  not  include  tuition  in  Grant  Univer- 
sity, which  is  $6.00  per  term  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
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ment^  and  $10.00  in  the  college  classes,  half  of  these 
rates  being  remitted  to  ministers'  children  and  those  pre- 
paring for  missionary  and  deaconess  work.  Added  to 
this  is  an  incidental  fee  of  $3.00  per  term  for  all  pupils. 
For  information  in  regard  to  tuition,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  bills  for  the  same,  application  must  be  made 
to  the  University  authorities. 

UNIFOEM  DEESS. 

At  the  request  of  many  patrons  of  the  school  and  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  pupils,  a  uniform  dress  has 
been  adopted  for  street  and  church.  The  goods  will  be 
furnished  at  wholesale  'prices  to  the  pupils  after  they 
arrive  at  the  school.  The  suits  are  made  in  the  sewing 
room,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  dressmaker, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  sewing  department,  at  no  ex- 
pense beyond  that  for  material. 

A  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 

Parents  sending  their  daughters  to  Elizabeth  Eitter 
Home  are  assured  that  they  will  be  cared  for,  morally 
and  physically,  as  they  would  be  in  their  own  homes. 
Applications  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  house 
will  accommodate,  so  that  it  will  be  well  to  apply  early. 
Methodists  will  do  well  to  consult  their  pastors  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  schools.  When  girls  are  in  the 
formative  period  of  life,  it  is  very  important  that  all  the 
influences  about  them  be  favorable  to  culture  and  refine- 
ment, and  that  they  receive  a  strong  impulse  to  useful, 
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unselfish  and  religious  lives.  Xowhere  in  the  South  are 
the  best  influences  more  potent  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter than  in  Elizabeth  Eitter  Home  at  Grant  Univer- 
sity^ Athens^  Tennessee. 

IMPEOVEMENTS. 

The  facilities  of  the  Eitter  Home  are  being  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Caroline  C.  Frazer  Hall.  This 
wing  will  contain  a  large  dining  room^  a  chapel^  and 
sixteen  additional  dormitory  rooms^  thus  providing  for 
some  thirty-five  more  students. 

A  large  sewing  room^  a  students^  parlor  and  a  large 
and  airy  "^^sick-room^^  will  be  provided  for  by  the  added 
hall.  The  entire  building  will  be  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  provided  with  city  water. 

The  house  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  make  of 
fire  escapes  which  with  city  water  and  fire  extinguishers 
on  each  floor,  steam  heat  and  electric  lights,  renders  the 
house  as  safe  from  accident  by  fires,  as  it  can  well  be 
made. 


Roster  of  Students, 
Athens,  Tennessee. 


MATEICULATES  IN  DIPLOMA  COUESES. 

SENIORS. 

Bumgarner,  Millard  P   Gettys,  Elizabeth  Argyle. .  . 

 Wilkesboro,  N.  C  Athens,  Tenn. 

Bumgarner,  John  L.  A   Laws,  Florence  Whitney . . . 

 Millers  Creek,  N.  C   Front  Royal,  Va. 


MATEICULATES  IN  DIPLOMA  COUESES. 


OTHER  THAN  SENIORS. 


Allen,  Louise  Rebecca  

 ...  .Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Bayless,  Karl  Byington . .  . 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Bodenheimer,  Bess  B  

 Winston-Salem,  N.  G. 

Bumgarner,  Elizabeth  

 Millers  Creek,  N'.  O. 

Gannon,  Elizabeth  M  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Cooke,  James  iPisher  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Cravey,  Carroll  Long  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Dellinger,  Raymond  P.  . . . 

 Altamont,  N.  C. 

Ellis,  Joseph  W  

 Church  Hill,  Tenn. 

Euverard,  W.  Maurice .... 

 Dayton,  Tenn. 


Galloway,  Dora  Lucre tia... 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Galloway,  William  Henry.  . . 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Grahl,  James  Samuel  

 Clyde,  N.  C. 

Haney,  David  Roe  

 Riceville,  Tenn. 

Hornsby,  Nena  Elice  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Knox,  Murtie  Ann  

 Grady,  Tenn. 

Lay,  Janie  .  . .  .Jasper,  Tenn 
Lee,  Willis  W.Athens,  Tenn. 
MJatney,   Lillian  r 

 Bates ville,  N.  C. 

Matney,  Mary  Annis  

 Clyde,  N.  G. 

McCarron,  Muza  Inez  

 Athens,  Tenn. 
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MeCiillough,  Oordova  

 White  Horn,  Tenn. 

Millard,  Richard  M  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Milligan,  Mayme  iHenderson 

 Madisonville,  Tenn 

Mitchell,  Willa  Si  

 MdC'ays,  Tenn. 

M'ock,  Charles  Hi  

 Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Moore,  Etta  Mae  

 tCarmen,  Okla. 

Nankivelle,  Annie  Lou  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Owen,  Bess. .  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Porter,  Robert  Frank  

 Athens,  j.enn. 

Ray,  John .  . .  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Rider,  Bess  Lenoir  

 Athens,  Tenn. 


Robinson,  Alma  O  

 Liberty,  Tenn. 

Samsell,  Ruth  Susan  

 Tate  Springs,  Tenn. 

Smythe,  Lena  Kate  

 Shouns,  Tenn. 

Smythe,  Thomas  H  

 Shouns,  Tenn. 

Steadman,  N.  AJvin  

 Fall  Branch,  Tenn. 

Stephens,  Milton   

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

St.  John,  Randolph  

 Monroe,  Tenn. 

Street,  Robert  Burns  

 Linville  Falls,  N.  C. 

AVest,  William  E  

 Canton,  N.  C. 

W^ills,  Dayton  P  

 Mountain  City,  Tenn. 


PEBPAEATORY. 


Allman,  Flores  Jacob  

 Arbovale,  W.  Va. 

Apgar,  Da .  .  Hutsonville,  111. 
Bayless,  Karl  Byington .... 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Bennett,  Katherine  Mae. . . . 

 Copper  Hill,  N.  C. 

Bodenheimer,  B^ss  B  

 Winston-Salem,   N.  C. 

Brown,  William  Henry  

 Tasso,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Irene  Fay  

 Thorn  Grove,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Joseph  P  

 Boaz,  Ala. 

Bumgarner,  Elizabeth  

 Millers  Creek,  N.  C. 

Bumgarner,  Charles  Simpson 

 'Millers  Creek,  N.  O. 

Burnett,  Eirnest  S  

 Crossville,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Arthur  W  

 Crossville,  Tenn. 


Callen,  Willie  El  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Cannon,  Elizabeth  M  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Card  well,  Mettie  A  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Cardwell,   Ninna  J  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Cartland,  J.  Herbert  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Childress,  >I^ora   

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Cooke,  James  Fisher  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Cravey,  Carroll  Long  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Darling,  Mary  E  

 Frankfort,  N'.  Y. 

Daves,  Frank  

 'Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Dellinger,  Raymond  P  

 Altamont,  N.  C. 
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Ellis,  Joseph  W  

 Church  Hill,  Tenn 

Entrekin,  Ora  Lee  

 iMount  Zion,  Ga. 

Euverard,  W.  Maurice  

 Dayton,  Tenn 

Farmer,  Washington  Davis. 

 E^gle  Rock,  Va. 

Farrell,  Bruce  Lafayette .  . . 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Galloway,  Leila  Alma  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Galloway,  Dora  Lucretia... 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Garrett,  Gorda   

 Waynesyille,  N.  C. 

Gass,  Lura  Jean  

 McDonald,  Tenn. 

G'fellers,  Roxie  Belle  

.  Chucky,  Tenn. 

Grahl,   James  Siamuel  

 Clyde,  N.  C. 

Gray,  Errett  B  

 Glinch,  Va. 

Hackler,  Thomas  Eli  

 Wood,  Va. 

Hampton,  Samantha   

 Murphy,  N.  O. 

Haney,  David  Roe  

 Riceville,  Tenn. 

Harrison,  Benjamin  Franklin 

 Leicester,  N.  O. 

Hart,   Wilbur  L  

 Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Head,  Minnie  Dell  

 Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. 

Hedrick,  Mary  

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Hedrick  Cleo  

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Hedrick,  Spicer   

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Henderson,  Annie  Louise.  . . 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Hoback,  John  E  

 Euchee,  Tenn. 


Hoback,  Hugh  S  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Hiodges,   Wilbur   Dexter.  . . 

 Cirossville,  Tenn. 

Holland,  Minnie  Harlan .... 

 Scottsboro,  Ky. 

Hornsby,  'Nena  Elice  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Hudson,   Luther  Gilbert... 

 Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 

Hurxthal,  Alpheus  Orlando. 

 Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Hutsell,  Maude  Athens,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Lutye  

 Edwardsville,  Ala. 

Johnson,  Wiley  C  

.  Canton,  N.  C. 

Jones,  Jessie  Mae  

 Jellico.  Tenn. 

Jones,  Herbert  

 Jellico,  Tenn. 

Keith,  Penelope  Louise  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Keith,  Archie. .  Athens,  Tenn. 
Kennedy,  Lillian  F  

 Bessemer  City,  N.  C. 

Kidd,  Myrtle.  .  .Abner,  Tenn. 
Knox,  Murtie  A.Grady,  Tenn. 
Lee,  Willis  W.Athens,  Tenn. 
Little,  Henry  E  

 Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Love,  Horace  Victor  

 S^evierville,  Tenn. 

Luter,  Laura  Catherine  

 Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Magill,  Robert  Cone  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Malone,  Clara  Lou  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Matthews,  Lucile  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Matney,  Lillian  

 Statesville,  N.  C. 

Matney,  Grace  D  

 Clyde,  N.  C. 

May,  John  Wesley  

 Stanton,  Va. 
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McCarron,  Muza  Inez  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

McCullough,  Maude  Preston 

 AVhite  Horn,  Tenn. 

McCullough,  Cordova  

 White  Horn,  Tenn. 

McMillan,  Roy  

 Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Melton,  Lula.Riceville,  Tenn. 

Millard,  Richard  M  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Milligan,  Mayme  Henderson 

 Madisonville,  Tenn. . 

Mitchell,  Willa  S  

  McCays,  Tenn. 

x>^ock,  Charles  H  

 Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Moody,  Shelton   

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Moore,  Etta  Mae   

  Carmen,  Okla. 

Morris,  Bonnie  Belle   

 Mount  Zion,  Ga. 

Morton,  Grace   

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Mima  

•  Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Mankivelle,  Annie  Lou  .... 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Owen,  Bess  .  . .  Athens,  Tenn. 
Pafford,  Clarence  Foster  .  . 

  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  Edna  Lynch  .  . . 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Porter,  Robert  Frank  .... 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Ray,  William  F  

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Ray,  John  .  .  .  Ashevile,  N.  C. 
Rider,  Bess  Lenoir  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Robertson,  Kathleen   

  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robinson,  Alma  O  

  Liberty,  Tenn. 

Rodgers,  Estelle   

  Ronceverte,  W.  Ya. 


Rodgers,  Cecil  Carl  

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rodgers,  Leighton  H  

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rogers,  Leslie  

  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

Russell,  William  V  

  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

Samsell,  Ruth  Susan  .... 

 Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 

Swartzman,  Almeda  

 La  Follette,  Tenn. 

Smith,  William  Jefferson.. 

  Birch  wood,  Tenn. 

Smythe,  Lena  Kate  

  Shouns,  Tenn. 

Smythe,  Thomas  H  

  Shouns,  Tenn. 

Stansell,  Lucretia  G  

  Grove  Oak,  Ala. 

Stephens,  Anderson  

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Stephenson,  Daniel  K  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Stephenson,  James  L  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

St.  John,  Randolph   

  Monroe,  Tenn. 

Street,  Robert  Burns  

  Linville,  N.  O. 

Sutherland,  Vesta  J  

  Canton,  N.  0. 

Taylor,  Nell  Owen   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Tharpe,  John  A  

  Harmony,  N.  C. 

Wagoner,    w  illiam  iMackey 

 Gold  Hill,  N.  C. 

Ward,  Stella.  .  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Warren,  John  W  

  Candler,  N.  C. 

Wattles,  Birdie   

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Weeks,  Arthur  A  

  Hanceville,  Ala. 

West,  Richard  L  

 Canton,  N.  C. 
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West,  D.  Stephen   

 Canton,  N.  C. 

\vest,  Wm.  E  

 Canton,  N.  C. 

Wheatley,  Mabel   

  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Wilkinson,  Maude  C  

  New  Decatur,  Ala. 

Williams,  Howard  

 Povo,  Tenn. 

Wills,  Dayton  P  

 Mountain  City,  Tenn. 


Wills,  R.  Frances  

 Mountain  Vity,  Tenn. 

Wills,  Mae   

 New  Market,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Robert  Beecher  .... 

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Wylie,  Adda  Mary   

  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Yost,  Lee  G  

 China  Grove,  N.  C. 

I'oung,  Emma  

  Bakersville,  N.  C. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Allen,  James  Andrew  .... 

  Mount  Zion,  Ga. 

Baker,  Ida  Mae  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Maude   

 Murphy,  N.  C. 

Bates,  Frederick   

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Berrong,  Harvey  Monroe. . 

  Vesto,  N.  C. 

Bodenheimer,  Myrtle  Mae.  . 

 Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bonine,  Flora  


Collins,  Oscar  Andrew  .... 

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Crisp,  Americus   

  Stecoah,  N.  C. 

DeLay,  Jessie  Ruth  

....  Tellico  Junction,  Tenn. 
Dellinger,  Sarah  Elizabeth.  . 

  Altamont,  N.  C. 

DeShon,  Samuel  

  Jasper,  Tenn. 

Elrod,  Wesley  F  

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Entrekin,  Martha  .Waco,  Ga. 


Ironsburg,  Tenn.     Entrekin,  Ethel 


Bowman,  Samuel  Britton  .  . 

 South  Pittsburg;  Tenn. 

Brock,  Blaine. .  .Brock,  N.  C. 
Bradford,  Grace  L  

  Sanford,  Tenn. 

Brooksher,  James  

  Cresco,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Paul  

  Fairmount,  Tenn. 

Cabe,  Fannie  Kate  

 Canton,  N.  C. 

Cabe,  Lelia  

  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Carpenter,  Mary  B  

 Maggie,  N.  C. 

Coffey,  Millard  F  

  New  Found,  N.  C. 


.Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. 
Evans,  Georgia  Maude .... 

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Ford,  John  B  Alto,  N.  C. 

Gamble,  Charles  W  

  Chestnut  Mills,  Tenn. 

Gamble,  Henry   

....  Chestnut  Mills,  Tenn. 

Garrett,  Bertha   

 Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Gorman,  Carroll  W  

  Alto,  N.  C. 

Griffin,  Willie   

  Mount  Zion,  Ga. 

(jrubb.  Dona  

 Big  Spring,  Tenn. 
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Hall,  Joseph  Frederick  .... 

  Glenco,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Frank  A.  .Canton,  N.  C. 
Hall,  Jennie  V  .  .Glenco,  N.  C. 
Hall,  Ernest  L.  .Canton,  N.  C. 
Hamby,  Charles  

  Farmer,  Tenn. 

Hamby,  Laurenia  

  Farmer,  Tenn. 

Hamby,  Ethel  

  Farmer,  Tenn. 

Hargrove,  Mary  Jeneva  .  . 

  Canton,  N.  C 

Harris,  Dollie  B  

 Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Hedrick,  Callie  L  

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Henry,  Maude  .  

  Charleston,  Tenn. 

Hickey,  Pearl   

  McCays,  Tenn. 

Holland,  Dora.  .Canton,  N.  C. 
J  ones,  Lillie   

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

King,  Esther   

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Knox,  John   

  Grady,  Tenn. 

Lee,  Lillian  

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ellen  ...Povo,  Tenn. 
Mason,  Orma  .  .Tallent,  Tenn. 
iuason,  Lou  .  .  .Tallent,  Tenn. 
Matheson,  Ethel  

  Candler,   N.  C. 

McBroom,  Acie  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Leonidas  D  

  St.  Elmo,  Tenn. 

Mills,  Elvira  

  Bushnell,  N.  0. 

Moody,  William  D  

  Lotus,  Va. 

Moore,  Gladys.  .  .Vigor,  Tenn. 
Moss,  Vera  S  

  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 


Moulton,  Vanbert   

 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

x,j.yers,  Gillie  F  

  La  Follette,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Lula   

 Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Lizzie   

 Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Nash,  Pinkney   

  Jasper,  Tenn. 

Pannell,  Mary  Elizabeth  .  . . 

  Patty,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  Ethel   

  Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  Beatrice  

 Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  Marcus  L  

  Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Pinner,  James  Robert  .... 

 Asheville,  N.  O. 

Pitts,  Gussie  

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Plemmons,  Dillard .  Alto,  N.  C. 
Reed,  Zone.  .  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 
Reed,  Mary   

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  Rowena   

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Roberts,  Curtis  J  

 Asheville,  N.  C. 

Rogers,  William  H  

  Alto,  N.  C. 

Rogers,  Lula   

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Rosamond,  Daisy   

 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Saulpaw,  Lillie  E  

  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

Schougghinges,  Jennie  .... 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Sellers,  Mary  J.  .Clyde,  N.  C. 
Shearer,  Allen  C  

  Patrick,  N.  C. 

Shirlen,  Marven  

  Marion,  N.  C 

Sinclair,  Leam  D  

  Clyde,  N.  C. 
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Sloan,  Foster  L  

  Statesville,  N.  C. 

bioan,  Stamey  G  

  StatesYille,  N.  C. 

Smathers,  Robert  F  

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Stella   

  Decatur,  Tenn. 

Stepp,  Carrie   

 Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Stiles,  Ada .  .  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 
Strange,  Osta  Ora  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Strange,  Ethel  Mae  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Sutherland,  Columbus  

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Sutton,  iBessie  M  

. .  .  Grovernors  Island,  N.  C. 
Thompson,  Andrew  Payne  . 

  Anniston,  Ala. 


Tucker,  Sarah  E  

 Uwharrie,  N.  C. 

West,  Edgar  D  

  Canton,  N.  0. 

Westmoreland,  Bessie  M.  .  . 

  Canton,  N.  C. 

White,  Elonzo   

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

White,  Luther   

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

White,  James  William  .  . . 

  Euchee,  Tenn. 

/hitted,  Lorenzo  K  

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Williams,  Thomas  C  

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Witt,  Ethel  

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Wood,  Arrie  Belle  

 Rocky  Face,  Ga. 

Young,  Ina  .  .Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 


MUSIC  DEPAETMBNT. 

PIANO. 


Allen,  Louise  Rebecca  

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Maude  .  .Murphy,  N.  C. 
Bayless,  Joy ..  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Boggess,  Lena.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Brient,  James  

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Susannah  

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Callen,  Willie  E  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Childress,  Nora. Athens,  Tenn. 
Daniel,  Willie.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Dobson,  Jeannette  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Farrell,  Margaret  

   Athens,  Tenn. 

Fisher,  Edward   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


Garrison,  King.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Gettys,  Martha  Rider  .... 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Grant,  Dena  .  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Griffin,  Maym^  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hamilton,  Salyma  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hedrick,  Callie  L  

  Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Hedrick,  Cleo  

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Hedrick,  Mary   

  Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Henderson,  Annie  Louise  . . 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Henry,  Maude   

 Charleston,  Tenn. 
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Hoback,  Nell  Myrtle   

  Euchee,  Tenn. 

Hodges,  Wilbur  Dexter  .... 

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Holland,  Minnie  Harlan  .  . . 

  Scottsville,  Ky. 

Hornsby,  Nena  Elice  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Horton,  Phebe  Steed   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hudson,  Luther  Gilbert  .  . 

 Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 

Jones,  Jessie  .  .  Jellico,  Tenn. 
Keith,  Katherine   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Keith,  Penelope  Louise  .  . . 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Long,  Fannie  T  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Luter,  Laura   

 Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Madison,  Dollie   

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Mabery,  John.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Mason,  Orma.  .Tallent,  Tenn. 
jNIatthews,  Lucile  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Melton,  Lula.  .Riceville,  Tenn. 
Miller,  Ruth  .  . .  Athens,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Mayme  Henderson 

 Madisonville,  Tenn. 

Myers,  Gillie  F  

  La  Follette.  Tenn. 


Owen,  Bess  .  . .  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Pannell,  Mary  E  

 Patty,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  Edna  L  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Rider,  Margaret  

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Robertson,  Kathleen  

 Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robinette,  Faith   

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Rodgers,  Estelle  

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Smith,  Bulah.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Smith,  Mabel  .  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Smythe,  Lena  Kate  

  Shouns,  Tenn. 

Schwartzman,  Almeda  

 La  Follette,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Mayme. Athens,  Tenn. 
Wattles,  Birdie. Athens,  Tenn. 
Wills,  May   

  New  Market,  Tenn. 

Wilkinson,  Maude  C  

  New  Decatur,  Ala. 

Weeks,  Arthur  A  

  Hanceville,  Ala. 

Wood,  Arrie  Belle  

  Rocky  Face,  Ga. 

Wright,  Mary  Luter   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Wylie,  Adda  Mary  

  Maryville.  Tenn. 


VOICE. 

Holland,  Minnie  Harlan  .  . .         Wilkinson,  Maude  C  

  Scottsville,  Ky.   New  Decatur,  Ala. 

Taylor,  Nell  Owen   Wylie,  Adda  Mary  

 Athens,  Tenn.    Maryville,  Tenn. 

VIOLIN. 

Bayless,  Richard    Grant,  Dena  ...Athens,  Tenn. 

  Athens,  Tenn.     Hedrick,  Spicer   

Colston,  Catherine     Bungers,  W.  Va. 

  Athens,  Tenn. 
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HARMONY. 

llider,  Margaret   Athens,  Term. 


DEPAETMENT  OP  ELOCUTION. 


Apgar,  Da  .  .  Hutsonville,  111. 
Bennett,  Katherine  Mae  .  . 

 Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Bodenheimer,  Bess  B  

 Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Bumgarner,  John  L.  A.  . . 

 Millers  Creek,  N.  O. 

Bellinger,  Raymond  P.  ... 

  Altamont,  N.  C. 

Ellis,  Joseph  W  

 Church  Hill,  Tenn. 

Galloway,  Dora  Lucretia  .  . 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Haney,  David  Roe  

 Edwardsville,  Ala. 

Jackson,  Lutye  H  

 Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Little,  Henry  E  

  Edwardsville,  Ala. 


Morton,  Grace  

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

May,  John  W.  .  .  Staunton,  Va. 
Patterson,  Edna  L  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Smythe,  Lena  Kate  

  Shouns,  Tenn. 

Smythe,  Thomas  H  

  Shouns,  Tenn. 

Steadman,  N.  Alvin  

 Fall  Branch,  Tenn. 

St.  John,  Randolph  

  Monroe,  Tenn. 

Wheatley,  Mabel   

 Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

AV  itt,  Robert  Beecher  

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 


AET  DEPAETMENT. 


Bayless,  Karl  Byington  .  . . 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Gaston,  Frances   

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Gettys,  Elizabeth  Argyle  .  . 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Holmes,  Ellen  V  

 Athens,  Tenn. 


Morton,  Grace  

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Nankivelle,  Annie  Lou  .... 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Selby,  Eda  Athens,  Tenn. 

Tuell,  Louise  .  .  Athens,  Tenn. 


INDUSTEIAL  DEPAETMENT. 

Baker,  Ida  Mae   Bodenheimer,  Myrtle  Mae.  . 

  Riceville,  Tenn.  ....  Winston-Saiem,  N.  C. 

Bates,  Maude   Bodenheimer,  Bess  B  

  Murphy,  N.  C.  ....  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Bonine,  Flora   

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Bradford,  Grace  L  

 Sanford,  Tenn. 

Bumgarner,  Elizabeth  

 Millers  Creek,  N.  C. 

Cabe,  Lelia  

  Waynesville,  N.  C 

Cabe,  Fannie  Cate  

 Canton,  N.  C. 

Carpenter,  Mary  B  

  Maggie,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Eugenia  Maude  

  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

Darling,  Mary  E  

  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

DeLay,  Jessie  Ruth  

....  Tellico  Junction,  Tenn. 
Bellinger,  Sarah  E  

 Altamont,  N.  C. 

Entrekin,  Martha  .  .Waco,  Ga. 
Entrekin,  Ora  Lee   

  Mount  Zion,  Ga. 

Entrekin,  Ethel   

 Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. 

Evans,  Georgia  Maude  .  . . 

 Canton,  N.  C. 

Garrett,  Corda   

  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Garrett,  Bertha   

  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Gass,  Lura  J  

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

G'Fellers,  Roxie  Belle  

  Chucky,  Tenn. 

Grubb,  Dona   

  Bis:  Spring,  Tenn. 

Hall,  Jennie  V..  .Glenco,  N.  C. 
Hamby,  Ethel .  .  Farmer,  Tenn. 
Hamby,  Louvenia   

  Farner,  Tenn. 

Hampton,  Samantha  

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Hargrove,  Mary  Jeneva  .  . 

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Harris,   Dollie  B  

  Big  Spring,  Tenn. 


Head,  Minnie  Dell   

 Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. 

Hedrick,  Mary   

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Hedrick,  Cleo   

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Hedrick,  Callie  L  

 Bungers,  W.  Va. 

Henry,  Maude   

  Charleston,  Tenn. 

Hickey,  Pearl .  McCays,  Tenn. 
Holland,  Dora.  .Canton,  N.  C. 
Holland,  Minnie  Harland  .  . 

.  Scottsville,  Ky. 

Jackson,  Lutye  Harriette  . . 

 Edwardsville,  Ala. 

Kennedy,  Lillian  F  

....  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. 
Kidd,  Myrtle  .  . .  Abner,  Tenn. 
King,  Esther  

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

King,  Marion  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lee,  Lillif^n   

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Mason,  Lou  ...Tallent,  Tenn. 
Mason,  Orma  .  .Tallent,  Tenn. 
Martin,  Ellen  .  .  .Povo,  Tenn. 
Mathesou,  Ethel   

  Candler,  N.  C. 

xuatney,  Lillian   

  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Matney,  Mary  A  

  Clyde,  N.  C. 

Matney,  Grace  D  

  Clyde,  N.  C. 

McBroom,  Acie   

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Mills,  Elvira  

  Bushnell,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Willa  S  

 McCays.  Tenn. 

^foore,  Etta  ^fae   

  Carmen,  Okla. 

^Foore,  Gladys  .  .Vigor,  Tenn. 
Morton,  Grace   

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
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Moss,  Vera  S  

 Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Myers,  Gillie  F  

  La  Follette,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Lula   

 Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Elizabeth   

 Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Mima   

 Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Pannell,  Mary  E  

  Patty,  Tenn. 

Pitts,  Gussie  

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Reed,  Zona.  .Ironsburg,  Tenn. 
Roberts,  Rowena   

 Unaka,  N.  C. 

Rogers,  Estelle  

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rogers,  Lula  

 Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Rosamond,  Daisy  

 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Samsel,  Ruth  Susan  

 Tate  Springs,  Tenn. 

Saulpaw,  Lillian  E  

  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

Schougghinges,  Jennie  .... 

 Athens,  Tenn. 

Schwartzman,  Almeda  

  La  Follette,  Tenn. 


Sellers,  Mary  J  

  Clyde,  N.  C. 

Smith,  Stella.  .Decatur,  Tenn. 
Stansell,  Lucretia  G  

  Grove  Oak,  Ala. 

Steipp,  Carrie   

  Johnson  City,  lenn. 

Stiles,  Ada.  .Ironsburg,  Tenn. 
Sutherland,  Vesta  J  

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Sutton,  Bessie  M  

.  .  Governor's  Island,  N.  C. 
Tucker,  Sarah  E  

  Uwharrie,  N.  C. 

Ward,  Stella  .  .Athens,  Tenn. 
W estmoreland,  Bessie  M. . . . 

  Canton,  N.  C 

Wheatley,  Mabel  

  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Wills,  R.  Frances  

 Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Wills,  Mae   

 New  Market,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Ethel.  .Ironsburg,  Tenn. 
Wood,  Arrie  Belle  

 Rocky  Face,  Ga. 

Wylie,  Ada  Mary   

  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Young,  Ina..Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 
Young,  Emma   

  Bakersville,  N.  C. 


UNIVEESITY  OECHESTEA. 


First  Violin  —  Margaret 
Haynes  Wright,  Dena  Grant. 

Second  Violin — Willie  Dan- 
iel, Mary  Luter  Wright,  Fan- 
nie Gaston. 

Mandolin — Karl  Bayless. 

Flute  Part— Birdie  Wattles. 

Clarionet  Part — Mattie  Get- 
tys. 

Bass  Part — Margaret  Rider. 


Piano — Frances  Cullen  Mof- 
fitt. 

First  Cornet— W.  S.  Ho- 
back. 

Second  Cornet — Hugh  Ho- 
back. 

Drum  Traps — Johnie  Ma- 
hery. 

Snare  Drum — Roy  Nanki 
veil. 
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Second  Violin — Mary  Luter 
Wright. 

Third  Violin  — •  Catherine 
Colston,  Richard  Bayless. 

Piano — Trula  Belle  Long. 

Organ — Mabel  Smith. 

Cuckoo — Joy  Bayless. 

Nightingale — Gladys  Moody. 

Canary  Bird — Martha  Col- 
ston. 

Mocking  Bird — Anna  Hen- 
derson. 

Bob  White — Kate  Dodson. 


Tambourine — Martha  Dob- 
son. 

Triangle — Katherine  Keith. 

Trumpet — Carey  Force. 

Castanets — Herbert  Tuell. 

Sleigh  Bells — Gordon  Mc- 
Keldin. 

Cuckoo — James  McKeldin. 

Metallophone — Frances  Mc- 
Gill. 

Robin^ — Lillie  Ross  Hornsby. 
Jennie  Wren — Agnes  Bay- 
less. 

Hand  Clogs — Charles  Eledge 


KNIGHTONIAN^  GLEE  CLUB. 

Willie  Daniel.  May  Bennett. 

x\nnie  Lou  Nankivell.  Birdie  Wattles. 

Louise  Smith.  Elizabeth  Gettys. 


SAPPHONIAN^  GLEE  CLUB. 

Adda  Wylie.  Annis  Matney. 

Lillian  Matney.  Mayme  Chandler  Knox. 


PHILO  GLEE  CLUB. 

Randolph  St.  John.  Maurice  Enverard. 

Clarence  Pafford.  W.  F.  Elrod. 


ATHEI^IA^s^  GLEE  CLUB. 


N.  A.  Steadman. 
J.  H.  Grahl. 
John  Ray. 


Will  Ray. 
Robert  B.  Street. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  AT  ATHENS. 


Seniors    4 

Diploma  Courses  43 

Preparatory   133 

Unclassified  106 

Music   69 

Elocution   19 

Art   8 

Industrial  90 

Orchestra    33 

Glee  Clubs    20 — 525 

Counted  more  than  once   2^ 


Total 


30^) 


General  Summary  of  Students  for  1906-1907. 


DEPARTMENTS  AT  CHATTANOOGA. 


The  College    89 

The  School  of  Theology    21 

The  School  of  Law   103 

The  School  of  Medicine  230^—443 

Counted  more  than  once    18 

Total  at  Chattanooga    425 

DEPARTMEXTS  AT  ATHENS. 
Total  at  Athens    301 

Grand  total    726 


INDEX. 


PAGE 

Absences    59 

Alumni  of  the  School  of  Theology  204-206 

Athens  Collegiate  Institute  207-270 

Boarding    25 

Buildings   20-21 

Campus   2J 

Class  Standing    59 

The  College   35-87 

Conference  Course  of  Study    189 

Courses  and  Degrees  in  the  College   38-40 

Courses  and  Degrees  in  the  School  of  Theology  191-202 

Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  College   60-83 

Departments  at  Athens   207-270 

Elective  Studies  in  the  College   57-58 

Examinations  in  the  College    31 

Expenses  in  the  College   23-24 

Expenses  in  the  School  of  Theology   187 

Extension  Work    189 

Faculty  9-lS 

Financial  Aid    28 

Free  Tuition  in  the  College    27 

General  Summary  of  Students  271 

Graduation  Honors  in  the  College   58-59 

Laboratories  21-23 

Library    185 

Matriculation  in  the  College  41-42 

Officers  of  Instruction   9-lS 

Physical  Culture    31 

Prizes   29-31 

Religious  Influences  27-28 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  College   40-50 

Requirements  for  Degrees   51-57 

Roll  of  Students  in  the  College   84-87 

Roll  of  Students  in  the  School  of  Theology.   203 

Scholarships  in  the  College   26-27 

School  of  Law   91-129 

School  of  Medicine   131-174 

School  of  Theology   175-206 

Special  Privileges  in  the  School  of  Theology  188-189 

Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College   5 

Thesis   Required    .   58 

Trustees    3 

University  Calendar    6 

University   Senate    4 
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TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Name  Address  Term  Expires 

J.  W.  Adams,  Esq  Chattanooga  1908 

Capt.  H.  S.  Chamberlain  Chattanooga  1908 

Rev.  John  Pearson,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Hon.  J.  A.  Fowler  Knoxville  1908 

Rev.  R.  H.  Rust,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Beck  Chattanooga  1908 

Bishop  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  LL.D... Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Rev.  J.  D.  Walsh,  D.  D  Louisville,  Ky  1909 

C.  L.  Parham,  Esq  Knoxville  1909 

J.  E.  Annis,  Esq  Chattanooga  1909 

Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.... Chattanooga  1909 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Esq  Newport  1909 

J.  W.  F.  Foster,  Esq  Athens  1909 

Rev.  G.  T.  Francisco,  D.  D  Knoxville  1909 

Bishop  Henry  Spbllmeyer,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1910 

William  Banfield,  Esq  Beaver,  Pa  1910 

John  A.  Patten,  Esq  Chattanooga  1910 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Anderson,  D.  D  New  York  1910 

J.  W.  Bayless,  Esq  Athens  1910 

Herman  Ferger,  Esq  Chattanooga  1910 

Rev.  John  H.  Race,  D.  D  Chattanooga  1910 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

H.  S.  Chamberlain  President 

J.  E.  Annis  First  Vice  President 

J.  A.  Fowler  Second  Vice  President 

H.  C.  Beck  Secretary 

J.  A.  Patten  ,  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Race  H.  S.  Chamberlain  J.  W.  Fisher 

J.  E.  Annis  L.  B.  Wilson  J.  W.  BAYLEsa 

J.  A.  Patten 


ENDOWMENT  COMMITTEE. 


H.  S.  Chamberlain,  J.  E.  Annis, 

Francis  Martin,  Treasurer, 


UNIVEESITY  SENATE. 


PRESIDENT  RACE. 

School  of  Liberal  Arts  Dean  Hooper,      Prof.  Bierly. 

School  of  Theology  Dean  Bovard,      Prof.  Simondr. 

School  of  Medicine  Dean  Rathmell,  Dr.  Bogart. 

School  of  Law  Dean  Evans,       Prof.  Thomas. 

Departments  at  Athens  Dean  Wright,     Prof.  Bolton. 

Committee  on  Athletics..  J .  S.  Fletcher,  F.  F.  Hooper,  R.  B. 

Cooke,  J.  B.  Steele,  R.  A.  Simonds. 
Committee  on  Chamberlain  Field... J    A.  Patten,  Herman 

Ferger,  Z.  W.  Wheland. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 
OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


(The  President  is  an  ex-oi!lcio  member  of  all  Committees.) 

1.  Elective  Studies,  Curriculum  and  Terms  of  Admission : 

W.  W.  Hooper,  H.  K  Bikrly,  W.  Hullihen. 

2.  Discipline: 

W.  W.  Hooper,  W.  Hullihen,  A.  A.  Fisher. 

3.  Matriculation,  Examination: 

F.  F.  Hooper,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  A.  P.  Notes. 

4.  Social  and  Literary  Events : 

A.  A.  Fisher,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  C.  H.  Winder. 

5.  Laboratories: 

H.  E.  BiERLY,  C.  H.  Winder,  G.  W.  Gorrell. 

6.  University  Publications : 

C.  M.  Newcomb,  F.  Findeisen,  H.  E.  Bierly. 

7.  Student  Organizations : 

C.  H.  Winder,  A.  P.  Noyes. 

8.  Boarding  Houses  and  Student  Employment : 

C.  M.  Newcomb,  C.  H.  Winder,  G.  W.  Gorrell. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


Wednesday,  September  2S,  10  A.  M.,  University  Chapel, 
Formal  Opening  of  the  Several  Departments. 


1908—  September  21-22,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  En- 

trance  Examinations. 
September  23,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 
November  26,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day — 

November  29,  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  24  to  January  3,  1909  (inclusive), 

Christmas,  Recess. 

1909 —  January  15,  Friday,  8  P.  M.,  Chattanooga  Sav- 

ings Bank  Inter-Society  Contest. 
January  25,  Monday,  Mid- Year  Examinations 
begin. 

January  28,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges. 

February  1,  Monday,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  22,  Monday,  Patten  Prize  Contest  in 
Oratory. 

April  9,  Friday,  to  April  12,  Monday,  (inclusive) 

Easter  Recess. 
April  2,  Friday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 
May  24,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 
May  30,  Sunday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  30,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 
June  1,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 


CALENDAR. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


EEV.  JOHN  H.  EACE,  AM.,  D.D., 
President, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  Uniyersity. 


Burleigh  S.  Annis^  A.B.,  A.M., 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy, 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  of  Colby  College;  Graduate  Student  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1890-1893;  Fellow  in  Astronomy  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins! University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at 
Hartford  (Conn.)  High  School;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy,  Northwestern  University. 


W.  A.  Banks,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator, 


*G.  A.  Baxter,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  Clinical  Surgery, 

A.B.,  Hobart  College;  M.D.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College; 
Ex-President  Tri-State  Medical  Society;  Fellow  American  Surgical 
Society;  Surgeon  to  Southern  Railway  System. 


H.  Elmer  Bierly,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 

A.M.,  Princeton;  three  years  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Chicago,  and  Boston  Universities;  Fellow-Elect  of  Psycholo- 
gy, Clark  University,  Mass.;  Member  Southern  Society  of  Phlloso- 


♦Deceased. 
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phy  and  Psychology;  Member  American  Anthropological  Associa- 
tion; Member  American  Sociological  Association;  Professor  Biology 
and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College;  Professor  Biology  and  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  Florida  State  College;  Editor  Southern  Edu- 
cational Review;  Secretary  Southern  Educational  Association. 


David  H.  Bloom^  LL.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; Member  of  the  Bars  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee,  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Tennessee,  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


W.  G.  BOGART,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical  Gynecology 


William  S.  Bovard,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  D.D., 
(Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology.) 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

A.M.,  University  of  Southern  California;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity.   D.D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 


U.  G.  Caulk,  LL.B., 
Professor  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

LL.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Michigan 
and  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Michigan  and  Tennessee, 
of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 


W.  A.  Duncan.  M.D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Surgery,  Demonstrator  of  Minor 
Surgery,  Surgical  Appliances  and  Bandages. 
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*JuDGE  Chas.  D.  Clark,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Practice  in  Federal 
Courts. 

A.B.,  Burritt  College;  A.M.,  Burritt  College;  LL.B.,  Cumberland 
University;  United  States  Judge  for  Eastern  and  Middle  Districts 
of  Tennessee,  1895-1906. 


Robert  B.  Cooke,  A.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency  and  Partnership. 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Bar  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

G.  W.  Drake,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


G.  Manning  Ellis,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  King's  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Surgeon 
to  West-Ellis  Hospital;  President  Chattanooga  Medical  Society; 
Member  Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  U.  S. ;  Member  Tri-State 
Medical  Association. 


Major  Chas.  R.  Evans,  A.B.,  A.M., 
(Dean  of  the  Law  School.) 
Professor  of  Elementary  Law,  Law  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions and  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law. 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Member  of  the  Bars  of 
Wisconsin  and  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  C^urt  of  Wisconsin  and 
Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Ct)urts  and  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Judge-Advocate  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Henrietta  Findeisen,  A.B., 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Resident  Study  in  Germany  and 
France,  1905-1906. 


♦Deceased. 
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Anna  a.  Fisher,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English, 

A.B.,  Antioch  College,  Ohio;  Graduate  Study,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity; Oxford  University,  England;  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  A.M.;  Vice-Principal,  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.; 
Dean  of  Women  and  Head  of  Department  of  Englisti,  University 
of  Denver;  Dean  of  Women,  Wesleyan  University. 


John  S.  Fletcher,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Politics, 

B.S.,  Dartmouth  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga. 


William  L.  Frierson,  A.B., 

Professor  of  the  Laws  of  Agency,  Bailments  and 
Carriers, 

A.B.,  Southwestern  University;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennesse,  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  Ex-Mayor  of  Chattanooga. 


John  A.  Gentry,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Anatomical  Laboratory  and  Chief 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

M.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  New  York  Foundling  Hospital. 


G.  W.  GoRRELL,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Physics, 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History, 
Culver  Military  Academy;  L.L.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga. 


Walter  B.  Garvin,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Limitation  and 
Conflict  of  Laws, 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 
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G.  P.  Haymore,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Lecturer  on  Regional  and  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 


Cooper  Holtzclaw^  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and 
Special  Surgery, 

M.D.,  Atlanta  Medical  College;  New  York  Polyclinic;  Staff 
Surgeon  Erlanger  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 


Frank  F.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics, 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Graduate  Work  in 
Cornell  University;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Pritchett  College, 
Mo.;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Chattanooga  Normal  College. 


W.  W.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.D., 
(Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.) 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Economics. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, Chattanooga  University;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ethics, 
and  Economics,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Athens. 


Walter  Hullihen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fellow  in 
Latin  and  later  Fellow  by  Ck)urtesy  in  John  Hopkins  University; 
Licentiate  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  School,  Baltimore;  Ten- 
nessee Vice-President,  Classical  Association  Middle  West  and 
South. 


Joshua  L.  Johns,  LL.B., 

L.L.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Yale  University;  Member  of 
the  Bar  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 
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Chas.  D.  McGuffey,  A.m., 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 

A.  B.  aod  A.M.,  Kenyon  College,  Bambrier,  O. 

E.  C.  Johnston,  M.D., 

(Late  Eesident  Physician  in  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Demonstrator  of  Minor  Surgery,  Surgical  Appliances 
and  Bandaging,  and  Assistant  to  Clinical  Surgery, 

Arthur  P.  Notes,  M.D., 

Assistant  Director  of  Laboratories,  Pathology,  Clinical 
Microscopy  and  Medical  Chemistry,  Curator 
'  of  Museum, 

M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Resident  Physician,  City 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Charles  M.  Newcomb,  B.L., 
Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

B.  h.y  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Graduate  Ohio  Wesleyan  >chooI 
of  Oratory. 

G.  T.  Newcomb,  B.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

B.D.,  Barrett  Biblical  Institute;  D.D.,  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

H.  0.  Null,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Practice  and  Lecturer  on 
Pharmacy. 

Elbert  E.  Orcutt,  B.A., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

A.B.  and  Graduate  Work,  Yale  University. 
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EoBT.  Pritciiaud,  LL.M., 

Professor  of  the  Laiv  of  Evidence,  Wills,  and 
A  d  ministration, 

LL.M.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Member  of  tlie  Bar  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  tlie  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Author  of 
'•Pritchard  on  Wills  and  Administration." 


J.  E.  Eathmell,  A.m.,  M.D., 

(Dean  of  the  Medical  School.) 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
Clinical  Obstetrics, 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; M.D.,  Starling  Medical  College;  Secretai*y  of  the  Medical 
School,  University  of  Chattanooga. 


Judge  Lewis  Shepherd^ 

Professor  of  the  Laiv  of  Private  and  Public 
Corporations, 

Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit 
Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly,  1877  and  1889;  Chancellor  of  the  Third  Chancery  Division 
of  Tennessee. 

EOYAL  A.  SiMONDS,  A.M.,  B.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis. 

A.M.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  B.D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute; Graduate  Work,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Frank  T.  Smith, 

Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  and 
Clinical  Ophthalmology. 

B.S.  Bethany  College;  A.M.,  Bethany  College;  M.D.,  University 
of  Michigan;  Clinical  Assistant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  New  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute;  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon,  Emi- 
grant Hospital,  Ward's  Island;  Secretary  Trl-State  Medical  So- 
ciety. 
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N.  C.  Steele,  M.D., 

Professor  of  OphtJialmologij,  Otology,  Rhinology,  and 
Laryngology, 

M.D.,  University  of  Nashville;  Ophthalmologist  to  Brlanger 
Hospital. 

Jno.  B.  Steele,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science,  State  Medicine  and 
Public  Hygiene, 

William  B.  Swaney,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques. 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  LL.B.,  Cumberland  University; 
Member  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  President  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  Tennessee,  1S96-1897;  President  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Chattanooga,  1899. 

E.  N.  Taylor,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Practice;  Instructor  of  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis;  Demonstrator  of  Minor  Surgery, 
Surgical  Appliances,  and  Bandaging. 

W.  G.  M.  Thomas,  LL.B.,  | 
Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and  Practice. 

LL.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennesse,  of  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  A.M.,  DD.,  LL.D., 

Special  Lecturer  on  Practical  Theology. 


OFFICERS 


Geo.  E.  West,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  B.S.,  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege; Post-Graduate  Work,  Battery  Gynecological  Infirmary;  New 
York  Polyclinic;  Hospitals  Berlin  and  London;  Surgeon  to  West- 
Ellis  HospitaL 


Charles  H.  Winder,  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College;  Graduate  Work,  Dickinson  College 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Supervisory  Principal  of  Public 
Schools,  Wiconisco,  Pa.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  Montrose,  Pa.;  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Athens, 
Tenn.;  Member  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


J.  S.  B.  WOOLFORD,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Chief  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery. 


A.  B.  Woolner.  Ph.C,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology,  Pathology^ 
and  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Diagnosis. 


Wm.  Harrison,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Sales, 

A.B.,  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Member  of  the  Bars  of 
Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


Elizabeth  C.  Hullihen, 
Assistant  in  Languages, 


George  Patten, 
Lecturer  in  Electricity, 
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Cridner  William  Robinson,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Bailments, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  iSupreme  Conrt  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


DEPARTMENTS  AT  ATHENS. 


FACULTY,  1908-09. 
Ret.  John  H.  Kace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 
W.  A.  Wright,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 

Latin. 

D.  A.  Bolton,  A.M., 

Mathematics. 

E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.  D., 
Greek  and  History. 

W.  I^EWTON  Holmes,  A.M., 

Science. 

Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Hedge, 

Voice  Culture. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  A.m.,  Ph.  D., 

Political  Science  and  English. 

Alvis  Craig,  A.M., 

Mathematics. 

Miss  Eda  Selby,  A.M., 

Modern  Languages  and  Elocution. 

Miss  Jennie  Egberts,  A.M., 

English  and  Latin. 

Miss  Frances  Cullen  Moffitt, 

Piano  and  Harmony. 

Mrs.  Eichard  Jackson  McKeldin^ 

Art. 
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LOCATION. 

Chattanooga^  in  historic  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  enterprising  cities  of  our  land,  is  centrally 
located  and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  points.  The  Uni- 
versity grounds  consist  of  about  thirteen  acres,  in  one 
of  the  finest  residence  portions  of  the  city,  so  elevated  as 
to  command  an  unobstructed  view  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Eidge,  and  Walden^s  Eidge,  with  glimpses 
of  the  Tennessee  Eiver  as  it  winds  its  way  through  the 
mountain  ridges  and  plateaus. 

Here  were  fought :  The  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain ; 
the  "Battle  xibove  the  Clouds  f  the  battle  of  Missionar^r 
Eidge;  the  battle  of  Chickamauga;  and  here  occurred 
the  siege  *of  Chattanooga.  The  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments have  recognized  the  historical  importance  of 
these  points,  and  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
creation  of  parks,  the  building  of  roads,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  monuments.  No  person  can  view  these  scenes 
and  contemplate  the  events  of  the  past  which  they  com- 
memorate without  becoming  a  broader  and  more  patri- 
otic citizen — an  important  factor  in  a  well  rounded 
education. 
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ENDOWMENT. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  using  every  legiti- 
mate effort  to  secure  an  adequate  endowment  fund  for 
the  University.  During  the  past  two  years  more  than 
$200,000  has  been  added  to  this  fund. 

GOVEKNMENT. 

To  the  Faculty  is  committed  the  control  of  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  the  student  body. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  University  Building  at  Chattanooga  is  a 
handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice  of  modern  design  and 
pleasing  architectural  finish.  It  is  situated  almost  in 
the  center  of  Chattanooga,  in  every  way  convenient  for 
patrons,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  two  de- 
pots. Every  room  is  well  lighted,  both  by  day  and  by 
night.  Heating  apparatus  is  sufficient,  ventilation  per- 
fect, water  everywhere  abundant,  and  numerous  stair- 
ways, corridors,  and  balconies  insure  ready  ingress  and 
egress. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  in  Chatta- 
nooga, overlooking  the  entire  city,  and  the  building  by 
its  prominence  is  one  of  the  first  to  greet  the  eye  from 
every  direction. 

The  Medical  College  Building  is  located  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  campus  at  Chattanooga.  It  is 
an  elegant  brick  and  stone  structure  three  stories  in 
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height,  not  including  basement;  it  is  equipped  for  both 
electricity  and  gas  and  possesses  all  modern  sanitary 
appliances.  The  structure  is  practically  fire-proof. 
Steam  heat  is  used  throughout  the  building. 

THE  CAMPUS. 

The  campus  embraces  almost  the  whole  square  be- 
tween McCallie,  Baldwin,  Oak,  and  Douglas  streets,  and 
just  north,  across  Oak  street,  an  entire  square,  extend- 
ing from  Oak  to  Vine  streets. 

STEEET  CAE  FACILITIES. 

Electric  cars  pass  through  the  campus  every  few 
minutes.  Eapid  transit  is  readily  afforded  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  outlying  suburbs,  and  students  can 
board  wherever  they  please  in  the  bounds  of  this  terri- 
tory. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABOEATOEY. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  is  located  in  the  new  build- 
ing. The  rooms  are  well  suited  for  demonstration  and 
research  work.  The  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  a 
large  variety  of  apparatus  of  the  most  recent  design, 
especially  adapted  for  instruction  in  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  and  electricity.  It  is  also  well  furnished 
with  benches,  tables,  and  other  appliances  for  individual 
and  practical  work.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
several  electrical  plants  in  the  city  for  the  study  of  vari- 
ous electrical  machines  and  appliances.  This  will  afford 
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excellent  facilities  to  students  who  desire  to  give  special 
attention  to  this  kind  of  work. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABOEATOEY. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  same  building.  The  main  room  is 
sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  seventy-five  stud- 
ents. The  other  two  rooms  are  for  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis  in  organic  and  physiological  chemistry 
and  investigations  by  students  and  instructors.  The 
general  and  special  laboratories  afford  ample  accommo- 
dations for  every  kind  of  laboratory  work.  They  are 
newly  fitted  with  tables,  books,  sinks,  etc.  Each  student 
has  his  separate  desk,  which  is  provided  with  water,  gas, 
chemicals,  apparatus,  etc.  Additional  equipment  is  in- 
stalled from  time  to  time. 

BIOLOGICAL   AND   HISTOLOGICAL  LABOEA- 
TOEY. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  has  accommodations  for 
about  forty  students.  The  laboratory  is  well  furnished 
with  tables,  cases,  sinks,  excellent  compound  microscopes 
of  the  more  recent  design,  camerse  lucidae,  immersion 
lenses,  gas,  water,  incubators,  air  baths,  aquaria,  glass- 
ware, chemicals,  jars,  specimens,  models,  charts,  books, 
periodicals,  etc.;  in  fact,  with  the  necessary  facilities  to 
teach  biology,  histology,  embryology,  comparative  anat- 
omy, etc. 
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THE  NEUROLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Neurological  Laboratory  is  located  in  the  main 
huilding,  second  floor^  adjoining  the  psychological  labor- 
atory. It  contains  lights,  tables,  gas,  water,  microscopes, 
charts,  not  less  than  a  thousand  histological  slides  of 
the  human  brain,  normal  and  pathological,  prepared  by 
the  most  recent  methods;  as  well  as  all  the  standard 
neurological  European  and  American  books,  monographs 
and  periodicals. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  main  building,  second  floor,  occupying  rooms  which 
are  well  fitted  for  demonstrations  and  practical  work  in 
optics  and  acoustics.  These  rooms  are  also  connected 
with  the  neurological  laboratory.  The  psychological 
laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  new  and  standard  ap- 
paratus for  general  and  special  courses  in  experimental 
psychology.  It  is  supplied  with  philosophical,  psycholog- 
ical, and  neurological  books,  journals,  portraits,  a  num- 
ber of  human  brains,  histological  slides,  and  models. 

EXPENSES. 

In  comparison  with  the  opportunities  afforded  the  ex- 
penses are  very  low. 

A  city  like  Chattanooga  affords  many  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment  out  of  school  hours  for  any 
young  person  who  has  a  will  to  do,  and  no  invidious  dis- 
tinctions are  made  between  those  who  have  much  money 
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and  those  who  have  little.  Men  and  women  are  what  the 
University  seeks  to  develop^  irrespective  of  their  financial 
standing. 

The  habits  of  the  student  have  much  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  living.  That  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
college  of  Liberal  Arts  may  have  an  itemized  table  of 
expenses  for  the  year  the  following  carefully  prepared 
estimate  is  given : 


Low 

Medium. 

High 

. . . .$  50 

$  50 

$  50 

Incidental  fees  .  . . 

....  15 

15 

15 

,  18 

32 

48 

,  .  .  70 

90 

135 

8 

10 

16 

10 

12 

15 

$171 

$209 

$279 

Students  holding  scholarships  or  those  otherwise  en- 
titled to  free  tuition  may  reduce  the  expenses  as  indi- 
cated above  in  each  case  by  the  sum  of  Mty  dollars,  thus 
making  the  expenses  for  the  year  as  follows : 

Low  Medium,  High 
$121  $159  $229 

A  Diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  all  Academic  de- 
grees. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES. 

.Payment  of  tuition  and  incidental  fees  is  required  by 
the  Semester  in  advance.  If  for  any  reason  students 
are  not  prepared  to  meet  these  payments  in  full  on  or 
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before  the  day  of  entering,  a  full  statement  of  the  fact 
should  be  made  to  the  Dean  before  coining  to  the  city, 
and,  if  possible,  he  will  arrange  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  payment,  but  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  any 
class  until  the  incidental  fee  has  been  paid. 

LABOEATOEY  FEES. 

Students  taking  science  courses  which  include  labora- 
tory work  will  be  required  to  pay  in  advance  the  usual 
laboratory  fees.  The  am^ount  charged  for  each  course 
will  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  In  General  Chem- 
istry the  fee  charged  will  be  $5.00  for  a  yearns  course. 
Students  not  paying  the  fee  for  any  course  within  two 
weeks  after  the  same  is  due  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  it. 

BOAEDING. 

The  rooms  in  the  college  dormitories  are  limited  in 
number,  and  are  reserved  for  undergraduate  students 
who  are  doing  full  work  in  some  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  University.  After  all  these  rooms  have  been 
assigned  students  may  find  homes  in  the  families  of  the 
city  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  to  render  them 
assistance  in  securing  such  homes.  Many  of  the  citizens 
of  Chattanooga  have  signified  their  willingness  to  c-o- 
operate  with  the  University  in  this  matter. 

A  boarding  hall  is  maintained  in  the  main  building 
where  table  board  can  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per 
week. 
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On  this  as  well  as  other  points,  correspondence  is 
invited  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  rooming 
and  boarding  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

GIELS^  DOEMITOEY. 

The  east  wing  of  the  main  building  consists  of  private 
apartments  occupied  by  the  President's  family  and  the 
young  women  students  of  the  college.  The  young 
women  are  thus  placed  under  the  best  home  influences. 

A  committee  from  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  will  assist  young  women  who  do  not  wish 
to  room  in  the  college  building  in  securing  board  and 
room  in  private  families.  Such  accommodations  can  be 
secured  in  homes  approved  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  school 
at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 

FINANCIAL  AID. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  through  its  loan  fund  renders  a  limited  amount 
*of  financial  aid  annually  to  worthy  students  who  may 
need  it.  Application  for  this  aid  should  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

The  citizens  of  Chattanooga  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  work  of  the  University.  Therefore  all  the  opportu- 
nities that  a  wide-awake,  growing  city  affords  are  open 
to  the  industrious  students.  Many  students  earn  from 
three  to  six  dollars  a  week  soliciting  for  or  delivering 
daily  papers.  Others  make  expenses  by  clerking  during 
Saturdays  and  vacations  in  mercantile  establishments. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  have  been  secured 
to  assist  those  who  need  them.  Students  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  benefit  should  in  all  cases  cor- 
respond with  the  President  of  the  University  in  advance 
of  their  application  for  admission. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship  is  the  income  from 
$1,000,  to  help  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry  irrespective  of  denominational  afl&liation. 

The  Mrs,  J,  S.  Biesecker  Scholarship  is  the  income 
from  $500,  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Biesecker  of 
Brooklyn,  N".  Y. 

The  William  B,  and  Mary  J.  McCord  Scholarship  is 
the  income  from  $500,  contributed  by  their  son,  Mr.  A. 
C.  McCord,  of  Chicago,  111. 

PEEE  TUITION. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  regularly  ordained  clergy- 
men in  the  various  evangelical  denominations  and  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  exempt  from  paying  tuition.  They  are  re- 
quired, however,  to  pay  all  other  college  fees. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  INFLUENCES. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  the  literary  and 
religious  nature  of  the  students,  and  such  organizations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end  will  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. Suitable  halls  for  the  use  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  provided. 
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The  location  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  is  such  as 
to  enable  the  University  to  secure  frequent  visits  and 
lectures  from  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country. 
These  lectures  and  personal  interviews  will  furnish  no 
small  part  of  the  mental  and  social  equipment  of  stu- 
dents and  should  be  persistently  nought  by  every  young 
person  who  desires  a  comprehensive  view  of  men  and  af- 
fairs and  expects  successfully  to  grapple  with  the  great 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  religious  influence  of  the  University  is  carefully 
guarded  and  every  possible  means  is  employed  to  de- 
velop the  moral  nature  of  the  student.  Eeligious  ex- 
ercises are  held  daily  in  the  college  chapel  at  10  o^clock 
a.  m.,  which  all  students  of  the  college  and  of  the  School 
of  Theology  are  required  to  attend.  Students  of  the 
other  schools,  while  not  required  to  attend,  are  urged 
to  do  m. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  main- 
tained by  the  students  of  the  University,  and  regular 
weekly  meetings  are  held. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  City  Association  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  the  gymnasium  and  bathing  and 
reading  room  facilities  may  be  utilized  by  the  non-resi- 
dent University  students  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue  the  proper  certificate. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  city 
heartily  offers  all  the  facilities  of  its  organization  to  the 
non-resident  young  women  students  *of  the  University. 

All  students  are  urgently  recommended  to  identify 
themselves  with  these  helpful  organizations. 

PEIZES. 
Peizes  in  Oratory. 

Mr.  John  A.  Patten,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  offers 
yearly  two  cash  prizes  in  oratory.  One  representative 
is  chosen  by  competitive  contest  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  and  one  from  each  of  the  three  professional 
departments  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology.  These 
preliminary  contests  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February 
5th ;  the  place  and  hour  will  be  announced  by  the  Deans 
of  the  respective  departments,  and  the  winners  will  re- 
port to  the  president  of  the  University  on  the  following 
Monday  at  9  a.  m.  to  choose  their  respective  places  on 
the  program  for  the  public  contest.  The  public  contest 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  February  22, 
1909.  The  winners  of  the  prizes  receive:  First  prize, 
$15;  second  prize,  $10. 

Prizes  in  Debate. 

The  Annis  prizes  in  debate  are  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Annis,  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These 
prizes  are  of  $15  and  $10,  and  are  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes  respectively  to  persons  excelling  in  debate. 

The  contest  of  1909  will  be  held  Friday  evening,  April 
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23.  The  contestants  are  chosen^  one  from  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  one  from  each  of  the  professional 
schools,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  contest  in  oratory. 

These  competitive  contests  for  positions  on  this  pro- 
gram will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  9.  The  place  and 
hour  for  holding  these  contests  will  be  announced  by  the 
Deans  of  the  respective  departments  and  those  who  are 
chosen  for  the  public  program  will  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  at  9  a.  m.  the  following  Monday. 

Inter-Society  Prizes. 

The  Inter-Society  prizes  are  also  $15  and  $10.  They 
are  the  gift  of  the  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank.  Each  of 
the  regular  Literary  Societies  of  the  University  will  pre- 
sent a  short  program  on  the  evening  of  January  15. 
The  Society  presenting  the  best  exercise  will  receive  the 
$15  prize,  and  the  individual  speaker  adjudged  the  best 
will  receive  the  $10  prize. 

The  Wm.  E.  Peters  Prizes  in  the  Classics. 

Two  prizes  of  $15  each,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  Greek, 
have  been  established  by  the  Department  of  Ancient 
Languages  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Wm.  E.  Peters^ 
Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

For  the  session  of  1908-9  any  member  of  any  class  in 
Latin  or  Greek  mentioned  under  Courses  of  Instruction 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes.  The  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  of  competition  will  be  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
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Patten  Contest. 

First,  W.  C.  McCarty,  Pa.;  Samuel  E.  Holtzclaw, 
South  Carolina. 

Inter-Society. 

Lookout  Societ}^  won  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank 
(Dec.  20,  1906),  AV.  W.  Patterson,  Georgia. 

Annis  Prize  Debate. 

W.  W.  Patterson,  Georgia,  first  prize ;  Carl  K.  Maho- 
ney,  W.  C.  McCarty,  tie  for  second  prize. 

The  Vice-President's  Prize. 

The  Hon.  Chas.  Warren  Fairbanks,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  has  made  provision  for  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  every  three  years,  beginning  with  the  com- 
mencement of  1910,  to  that  student  -of  the  college  fur- 
nishing the  best  essay  on  some  subject  pertaining  to 
the  policy  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  winners  of  the  several  prizes  for  the  year  1906-7 
were  as  follows : 

In  the  Inter-Society  contest,  the  s-ociety  prize  was  won 
by  the  Lookout  Society,  and  the  individual  prize  was 
won  by  W.  W.  Patterson,  of  the  Lookout  Societ}^ 

In  the  Oratorical  contest,  the  first  prize  was  won  by 
W.  C.  ilcCart}^  -of  the  Liberal  Arts  department,  and 
the  second  prize  was  won  by  Samuel  E.  Holtzclaw,  of 
the  Medical  department. 

In  the  Debate  contest  the  first  prize  was  won  by  W. 
W.  Patterson,  of  the  Law  department,  and  the  second 
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prize  was  won  by  Carl  K.  Mahoney  and  W.  C.  MoCarty, 
both  of  the  Liberal  Arts  department^  each  having  re- 
ceived the  same  grade  mark  by  the  judges. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  student  desiring  an  examination  in  any  subject  ex- 
cept at  the  hour  of  class  examination  is  required  to 
make  application  to  the  Faculty  for  the  privilege.  If 
the  request  is  granted,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per 
examination  hour  will  be  charged. 

r       '  .ATHLETICS. 

Two  gymnasiumS;,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women,  equipped  with  baths,  dressing  rooms  and  all 
modern  apparatus  are  available  to  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  charge  is  the  nominal  sum  of  three  dollars 
for  the  University  year. 

THE  CHAMBERLAIN  FIELD. 

Through  the  generous  assistance .  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  a  new  Athletic  Field  has  been  provided.  This 
field  will  be  ready  for  use  for  the  session  of  1908-9. 

It  is  located  on  the  University  property  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  will  be  equipped  for  every  form  of 
Athletics.  It  will  contain  Foot-ball  and  Base-ball 
grounds.  Tennis  Courts,  and  Eunning  track,  with  a 
grand-stand  and  bleachers  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators. 
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FACULTY. 


EEV.  JOHIsr  H.  RACE,  A.M.,  DD., 
President. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  University. 


W.  W.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M.,  D.D., 

(Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.) 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Economics, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Professor  of  Physics, 
Chattanooga  University;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Chattanooga,  Athens. 

Burleigh  S.  Annis,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  of  Colby  College;  Graduate  student  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  1890-1893;  Fellow  in  Astronomy  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Hartford 
(Cohn.)  High  School;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Northwestern  University. 

H.  Elmer  Bierly,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.M.,  Princeton;  three  years  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Chicago,  and  Boston  Universities;  Litt.D.,  Southern  College; 
Fellow-Elect  of  Psychology,  Clark  University,  Mass.;  Member 
Southern  Society  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology;  Member  American 
Anthropological  Association;  Member  American  Sociological  Asso- 
ciation; Professor  Biology  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College;  Pro- 
fessor Biology  and  Experimental  Psychology,  Florida  State  Col- 
lege; Editor  Southern  Educational  Review;  Secretary  Southern 
Educational  Association. 
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Henrietta  Findeisen,  A.B., 
Professor  of  French  and  German, 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Resident  Study  in  France  ainJ 
Germany  1905-1906. 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English, 

A.  B.,  A.M.,  Antioch  College,  Ohio;  Graduate  Study,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; Oxford  University^  England;  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  Vice  Principal  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.;  Dean  of 
Women  and  Head  of  Department  of  Englisli,  University  of  Denver; 
Dean  of  Women,  Wesleyan  University. 

John  S.  Fletcher,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Politics. 

B,  S.,  Dartmoutli  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  Cliattanooga. 

Geo.  W.  Gorrell,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History,  Cul- 
ver Military  Academy;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga. 


Frank  F.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Graduate  Work  in  Cornell 
University;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Pritchett  College,  Mo  : 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Chattanooga  Normal  University. 


Chas.  D.  McGuffey,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 
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Walter  Hullihen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

A.  B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Ilopliins  University;  Fellow  in 
Latin  and  later  Fellow  by  Courtesy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Licentiate  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  School,  Baltimore;  Ten- 
nessee Vice-President  Classical  Association  Middle  West  and  South. 

Chas.  M.  Newcomb,  B.L., 
Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 

B.  L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Graduate  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity School  of  Oratory. 

George  H.  Patten, 
Lecturer  in  Electricity, 

Arthur  P.  Notes,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Biology, 

B.S.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Resident  Physician  City  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elbert  E.  Orcutt,  B.  A., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.A.,  and  Graduate  Work.  Y^ale  University. 

Charles  H.  Winder,  Ph.B., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College;  Graduate  Work,  Dickinson  College 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Supervisory  Principal  of  Public 
Schools,  Wiconisco,  Pa.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  Montrose,  Pa,;  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Athens, 
Tenn.;  Member  Clinical  Society. 


COURSES  AND  DEGREES. 


Courses  and  Degrees. — The  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B., 
B.S.,  and  Litt.B. 

Required  and  Elective  Courses. — The  work  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  required  in  all  cases. 
The  Junior  year  in  all  courses  is  largely  elective.  The 
Senior  year  is  entirely  elective.  But  not  more  than  six 
hours  may  be  elected  from  one  department. 

Professional  Prefaratory  Courses. — The  first  years  in 
all  courses  have  been  planned  so  that  the  student  will 
have  pursued  by  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  those  studies 
which  prepare  for  a  professional  course,  particularly 
for  Law^  Medicine,  and  Theology.  The  University  will 
allow  a  student  to  substitute  for  the  Senior  year  aca- 
demic an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  any  one  of  its 
professional  schools. 

Comhination  of  Degrees. — As  indicated  in  the  above 
paragraph,  a  student  desiring  to  take  an  academic  and  a 
professional  degree  may  reduce  the  total  time  required 
by  one  year  by  substituting  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  for  the  Senior 
yearns  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  except  that 
no  student  may  take  an  academic  and  a  professional  de- 
gree with  less  than  a  total  of  five  full  years  of  work  in 
the  college  and  professional  school. 
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Any  students  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  desiring 
to  take  work  in  any  other  department  of  the  University 
and  receive  credit  therefor  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  must  obtain  consent  of  the  Deans  of  the  respective 
departments  prior  to  taking  up  the  work. 

Special  Courses, — Students  who  are  not  candidates 
for  a  degree  will  be  permitted  to  take  any  courses  for 
which  they  show  themselves  prepared.  But  all  such  stu- 
dents are  required  to  attend  the  recitations  and  all  ex- 
aminations under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  students 
of  regular  standing.  N'O  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  will  be  admitted  as  a  special  student^  except  by 
permission  of  the  Faculty.  Students  who  pursue  special 
courses  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  if  they  are  neg- 
ligent in  their  work  or  fail  to  make  the  required  grade. 

Graduate  Woi^k. — The  University  offers  facilities  for 
instruction  in  graduate  work  in  some  of  its  departments. 
For  further  information  concerning  graduate  studies  the 
applicant  should  address  the  Dean  or  the  head  of  the 
department  about  which  information  is  desired. 

COUESES  EECOMMENDED  TO  STUDENTS  PEE- 
PAEIJ^G  FOE  PEOFESSION^AL  WOEK. 

For  Law, — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments  of 
Latin^  Modem  Languages  (French  and  German),  His- 
tory, Politics,  Economics,  Sociology,  Oratory. 

For  Medicine, — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments 
of  Modern  Languages  (French  and  German),  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Biology. 
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For  Theology,— W^ectiwe  courses  in  the  Departments 
of  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Biology,  Sociology,  Philos- 
ophy, Ethics,  Eeligion,  Oratory. 

KEQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION". 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.  They  must  present  certificates  of  good 
moral  character,  preferably  from  the  last  school  or  in- 
structor. If  the  candidates  come  from  other  institutions 
they  must  produce  letters  of  honorable  dismissal.  All 
candidates  must  also  pledge  themselves  bo  obey  all  regu- 
lations of  the  University  authorities. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  University  mil  hold  examinations  for  entrance 
in  May  and  September.  The  first  examination  in  1908 
will  be  held  in  May,  the  dates  to  be  announced  later,  in 
the  main  building;  the  second  examination  will  be  held 
September  21  and  22,  beginning  at  8  a.  m.  Candidates 
must  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  all  examinations. 

These  examinations  will  also  be  held  at  the  same  time 
at  other  places  throughout  the  South,  and  arrangements 
may  be  made  by  correspondence  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  whereby  they  may  be  held  by 
the  Principal  of  a  reputable  school  and  forwarded  to  the 
University  for  grading. 
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PEELIMINAEY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  may  be  examined  one  year  before  admis- 
sion on  part  of  their  entrance  work,  provided  this  covers 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  required  for  ma- 
triculation and  is  approved  by  the  Entrance  Committee 
which  has  this  matter  in  charge.  Students  failing  in 
a  preliminary  examination  are  not  excluded  from  re- 
examination. 

MATEICULATION. 

Candidates  are  admitted  by  certificate,  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  both. 

By  Certificate, — The  University  will  accept  the  certifi- 
cates of  work  of  all  accredited  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate. State  and  Church  Universities  and  Colleges,  in 
so  far  as  these  certificates  cover  the  entrance  require- 
ments. The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  a  student 
entering  this  institution  will  always  be  determined  by 
the  Entrance  Committee,  which  will  make  a  thorough 
investigation  in  every  case.  The  committee  must  be 
satisfied  with  reference  to  the  curriculum,  corps  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Lan- 
guages, and  Science,  standard  of  examination,  library 
facilities,  and  scientific  apparatus.  The  student's  cer- 
tificate should  show  in  detail  the  studies  pursued,  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  each  study  during  the  year  or 
term,  the  work  actually  done,  the  degree  of  proficiency 
as  indicated  by  the  scbool  record,  and  a  statement  con- 
cerning conduct  and  studious  habits. 
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The  University  will  also  accept,  in  so  far  as  they  cover 
the  entrance  requirements,  certificates  issued  by  such 
associations  as  the  College  Entrance  Examining  Board 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Eegents  of  the  State 
of  N"ew  York,  International  Committee  of  Young  Men^s 
Christian  Association. 

By  Examination. — Below  are  given  the  subjects  on 
which  the  candidate  would  be  examined  for  entrance.  It 
is  recommended  that  candidates  be  prepared  for  exami- 
nation on  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents 
will  be  accepted.  The  University  will  in  all  cases  be  the 
judge  of  the  equivalence  of  subjects  offered  as  substitutes 
for  the  specified  requirements  and  must  be  notified  by 
any  candidate  desiring  to  make  substitutions  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination. 

FOEMS  OF  ENTRANCE. 

There  are  four  regular  forms  of  entrance  to  the 
courses  leading  to  degrees  in  the  University,  viz: 

1.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
who  offer  Greek. 

2.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  who 
do  not  offer  Greek. 

3.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S. 

4.  Entrance  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Litt.B. 
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SCOPE  OF   ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(  ]  )  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  A.B.  WHO  OFFER  GREEK. 

English — a,  b,  c,  d.  * 
Mathematics — a,  b,  d, 
Latin — a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 
Greek — a,  b,  c,  d. 
History — a,  b,  e. 

Science — One  year's  work  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 

(2)  FOR    CANDn)ATES    FOR   THE   DEGREE   OF    A.B.    WHO   DO  NOT 

OFFER  GREEK. 

English — a,  b,  c,  d. 
Mathematics — a,  b,  d. 
Latin — a,  b,  c,  d,  e. 
German — a,  b. 
French — a,  b. 

History — a,  b,  e,  or  c,  e,  d. 

Science — One  year's  work  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 

(3)  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.S. 

English — a,  b,  c,  d. 
Mathematics — a,  b,  c,  d. 
Latin — a,  b,  c. 
German — a,  b. 
French — a,  b. 

History — a,  b,  e,  or  c,  e,  d. 

(Science — any  two  of  a.  b,  c,  d,  and  e. 

(4)  FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  LITT.B. 

English — a,  b,  c,  d. 

Mathematics — a.  b,  d. 

Latin — a,  b,  c. 

French — a,  b. 

German — a,  b. 

History — a,  b,  e,  or  c,  e,  d. 

Science — One  year's  work  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e. 


*  For  detailed  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  subjects  re- 
ferred to  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  see  the  following  pages. 
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English. 

a.  Grammar.  The  principles  of  the  language  as  given  in 
any  good  modern  text.  A  candidate  will  not  be  accepted  in 
English  whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in  point  of  spelling, 
pronunciation,  grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

b.  Composition  and  Elementary  Rhetoric.  The  applicant 
will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition  on  some  familiaj* 
subject  assigned  to  him  in  order  to  show  what  practical  knowl- 
edge he  possess  of  the  principles  of  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure,  and  the  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression. 

c.  For  General  Reading.  A  certain  number  of  books  are  to 
be  read  and  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evidence 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  to  answer 
simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  applicant 
will  be  required  to  write  one  or  two  pages  on  a  topic  selected 
by  him  out  of  a  number  set  before  him.  In  place  of  a  part  or 
whole  of  this  examination  he  may  present  an  exercise  book, 
properly  certified  by  his  instructors,  containing  compositions  or 
other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
books. 

The  books  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 
1908  and  1909 — Shakespeare's  ^'Merchant  of  Venice"  and 
*'Macbeth" ;  Addison's  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers,"  in  The 
Spectator ;  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  ;  Scott's  "Ivan- 
hoe"  and  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake" ;  Tennyson's  "Gareth  and 
Lynette,"  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  and  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur"  ;  Lowell's  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  ;  George  Eliot's 
"Silas  Marner"  ;  Irving's  "Life  of  Goldsmith." 

d.  For  Careful  Study  and  Practice.  The  applicant  will  be 
required  to  stand  an  examination  on  the  books  named  below,  on 
points  of  subject-matter,  form  and  structure.  The  candidate 
may  also  be  asked  questions  on  principles  of  English  grammar 
and  literary  history. 

The  books  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

1908  and  1909--Shak8speare's    "Julius    Ot'sar" ;  Milton's 
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*'Lycidas,"  "Comus,"  "L'Allegro,"  and  "II  Penseroso"  ;  Burke's 
"Speech  ou  Conciliation  with  America" :  Macau  lay's  "Essays 
on  Milton"  and  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson." 

Mathematics. 

a.  Arithmetic — Complete  including  the  Metric  system. 

b.  Algehra — ^^Through  Quadratic  Equations,  including  the 
following  subjects :  Factors,  common  divisors  and  multiples, 
fractions,  ratios  and  propottious ;  negative  quantities  and  the 
interpretation  of  negative  results ;  the  doctrine  of  exponents ; 
radicals  and  equations  involving  radicals ;  the  binomial  theorem 
for  positive  intergral  powers  of  the  binomial,  and  the  extraction 
of  roots ;  putting  questions  into  equations  and  the  reduction  of 
equations;  the  ordinary  methods  of  elimination  and  the  solution 
of  both  numerical  and  literal  equations  of  the  first  and  second 
degrees  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  and  of  problems 
leading  to  such  equations. 

c.  Algebra. — Complete,  including  in  addition  to  those  sub- 
jects enumerated  under  (b),  simultaneous  quadratics  and  equa- 
tions solved  like  quadratics ;  properties  of  quadratic  equations ; 
additions,  substraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  complex 
quantities ;  inequalities ;  varations ;  arithmetical  and  geometri- 
cal progressions ;  simple  problems  in  choice  and  chance ;  con- 
tinued fractions ;  scales  of  notation. 

d.  Geometry. — Plane  and  solid  Geometry,  including  prob- 
lems in  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures,  and  original 
propositions  in  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin, 

a.  Grammar :    Forms,   inflections,  most  important  ir- 
regular verbs,  body  of  syntax  and  case-relations. 

b.  Prose  Composition :    Translation  of  easy  connected 
English  prose  into  idiomatic  Latin. 

c.  Cfesar's  Gallic  War,  four  books. 
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d.  Cicero :  Six  orations ;  four  against  Catiline, 
Archias,  and  the  D'e  Imperio. 

e.  Virgil:  Aeneid  I- VI.  For  this  may  be  substituted 
Cicero;  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  Fourteenth  Philippic, 
and  Milo  ;  Sallust ;  Catiline. 

a.  Examinations  will  be  set  on  forms,  inflections,  rules  of 
gender,  the  principal  parts  of  the  common  and  irregular  verbs, 
and  the  main  principles  of  the  syntax  of  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  inflections  is 
absolutely  es-sential  to  satisfactory  progress,  and  teachers  are 
urged  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  throughout  the  pre- 
paratory w^ork. 

b.  Ability  to  render  simple  English  sentences  into  idiomatic 
Latin  is  accounted  the  surest  test  of  a  student's  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Constant  practice  in  translating  English  into 
Latin  should  be  insisted  upon.  Excellence  in  the  examination 
in  Prose  Composition  will  be  allowed  to  offset  a  certain  amount 
of  deficiency  in  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English. 

c.  d.  Accuracy  rather  than  elegance  should  be  aimed  at  in 
the  translation  of  Latin  into  English  in  the  early  years  of  the 
study.  Too  much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  elegance  of  ex- 
pression has  a  very  decided  tendency  to  withdraw  the  student's 
attention  from  the  significance  of  the  various  syntactical  con- 
structions, without  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  language. 

e.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  regard  to  prose  principles 
which  often  result  from  too  early  study  of  poetry,  the  student 
may  substitute  for  V^irgil  additional  orations  of  Cicero,  and 
Sallust,  as  stated  above. 


a.  Grammar :  Forms,  inflections,  etc.,  all  declensions 
of  nouns  and  adjectives ;  especial  attention  to  the 
verb ;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  is  required. 
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b.  Prose  Composition :     Translation  of  easy  corrected 
English  prose  into  idiomatic  Greek. 

c.  Xenophon :    Anabasis,  four  books. 

d.  Homer :  Iliad,  three  books.    For  this  may  be  sub- 
stituted Lysias  VII,  XII,  XVI. 

a.  The  examination  in  Grammar  will  not  include  anything 
that  is  not  found  in  White's  First  Greek  Book,  but  will  be  a 
thorough  test  of  the  ground  covered  in  that  text  book. 

b.  For  the  examination  in  Prose  Composition  the  English 
exercises  of  the  First  Greek  Book  and  of  Pearson's  Greek  Prose, 
Parts  I  and  II,  will  be  sufficient  preparation,  if  thoroughly 
mastered. 

c.  Harper  and  Wallace's  Anabasis  is  recommended,  with 
attention  to  the  historical  and  grammatical  features  emphasized 
in  it. 

d.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  arising 
from  the  study  of  the  Ionic  forms  before  having  mastered  the 
Attic,  the  student  may  substitute  for  Homer  orations  of  Lysias, 
as  stated  above. 

German. 

a.  Candidates  must  have  studied  German  for  at  least  one 
year,  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  is  fur- 
nished in  Keller's  First  Year  in  German  and  the  translation  of 
about  fifty  pages  from  any  beginner's  German  Reader,  such  as 
Hilderbrandt's,  Joynes'^  or  Brandt's. 

b.  Candidates  must  have  studied  German  for  at  least  two 
.^ears  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  in 
addition  to  that  mentioned  in  (a)  comprises  a  further  drill  in 
grammatical  principles,  forms,  inflections,  etc.,  careful  training 
in  Prose  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  at  least  two  hundred 
pages  of  easy  German. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested  :  Storm's  Immensee,  Hil- 
lern's  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel, 
Hartfield's  Materials  for  German  Composition  (based  on 
Immensee  and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirehc),  and  any  standard  Ger- 
man Grammar. 
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French, 

a.  Candidates  must  have  studied  French  for  at  least  one 
year  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  is 
furnished  in  Chardenal's  Beginners'  French  Book  and  the  trans- 
lation of  about  seventy-five  pages  from  Super's  Preparatory 
French  Reader,  or  an  equivalent  amount  from  other  texts. 

r.  Candidates  must  have  studied  French  for  at  least  two 
years  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  in 
addition  to  that  mentioned  in  (a)  comprises  a  further  drill  in 
grammatical  principles,  verb-forms,  etc.^  careful  training  in 
Prose  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  pages  of  French. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested :  Fontaine's  Historiettes 
Modernes,  Merimee's  Colomba,  Trois  Contos  Choisis  (Daudet), 
Baillot's  Prose  Composition,  and  any  standard  French  Gram- 
mar. 

Historij. 

a.  Greek  History — Greek  History  to  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  146  B.  C,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life,  literature, 
and  art. 

b.  Roman  History — ^Roman  History  to  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  with  due  reference  to  literature  and  government. 

c.  General  History — General  History  as  covered  in  such  a 
text  as  Meyer's  General  Outlines. 

d.  English  History — English  History  with  due  reference  to 
social  and  political  development  as  covered  in  such  a  text  as 
Montgomery's  or  Larned's  History  of  England. 

e.  History  of  the  United  States — As  covered  by  Montgomery, 
Barnes,  or  Feilding. 

For  preparation  in  each  of  these  a  course  of  study  equivalent 
to  four  lessons  a  week  for  half  a  school  year  will  be  necessary. 

Science. 

a.  Physics.  One  year's  work.  The  course  is  embraced  in 
such  texts  as  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics,  Hall  and  Bergen's 
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Text-book  of  Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics, 
or  their  equivalents.  The  student's  note-book  must  contain  in 
full  the  data  and  results  of  from  forty  to  fifty  experiments, 
certified  by  his  instructor. 

b.  Chemistry.  A  whole  year's  course,  such  as  is  contained 
in  Remscn's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry,  Storer 
and  Lindsay's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  their  equivalents. 
The  laboratorj^  work  which  must  be  certified  to  by  the  instructor 
should  have  taken  half  the  total  time  given  to  the  subject.  The 
note-book  must  show  careful  and  systematic  work  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  The  experiments  must  be  such  as  illustrate  the 
fudamental  laws  of  Chemistry. 

c.  Physiology.  The  course  embraces  one  year's  work  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  as  outlined  in  Colton's 
Physiology,  Experimental  and  Descriptive ;  Blaisdell's  Prac- 
tical Physiology;  Coleman's  Elements  of  Physiology;  Fritz- 
Martin's  Human  Body,  or  their  equivalents.  The  course  must 
be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work,  and  the  note-books  must 
contain  a  complete  record  of  the  experiments  done  by  the  stu- 
dent and  certified  by  the  instructor. 

d.  Elementary  Biology.  This  course  consists  of  a  year's 
work  of  recitations,  field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  amoeba, 
paramcEcium,  vorticella,  hoematoecoccus,  yeast  plant,  spryogy- 
ra»  hydra,  mucor  or  penicillium,  earthworm,  crawfish,  grass- 
hopper, fern,  freshwater  mussel,  seed  and  seedlings,  flowering 
plant,  frog,  etc.  The  note-book  must  show  careful  drawings, 
eta,  and  must  be  certified  by  the  instructor. 

e.  .  Physical  Geography.  A  year's  work  is  required.  A 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  time  should  have  been  given  to 
laboratory  and  field  work,  and  the  results  carefully  recorded  in 
a  note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor.  Tarr's  or  Dana's 
Physical  Geography  will  cover  the  work. 

Entrance  Equivalents, 

The  Committee  on  Terms  of  Admission  will  consider  equiva- 
lents not  herein  specified  for  all  entrance  requirements. 
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COiNTDITIONAL  MATRICULATION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Faculty  so  that 
candidates  for  matriculation  who  are  deficient  in  not 
more  than  three  subjects  may  pursue  these  studies  under 
competent  instructors^  but  will  receive  no  credit  for  the 
same  in  their  college  work. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 


EEQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.B.  DEGREE. 

The  A.B.  degree  is  conferred  upon  any  matriculate  'of 
the  University  who  has  conformed  with  all  other  re- 
quirements and  has  completed  any  one  of  the  five  groups 
given  below.  Groups  and  C  are  for  those  who  offer 
Greek  for  matriculation ;  either  group  D  or  group  E  may 
be  adopted  by  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  matricu- 
lation. 

Group  A. 

Freshman  Year.  ^^'^^l^ 

*Latin  (3  and  4)   4 

Greek  (3  and^4)   4 

Enghsh  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

Latin  (5  and  6)   3 

Greek  5  and  6)   3 

French  (1  and  2)   4 

or 

German  (1  and  2)   4 

Enghsh  (3  and  4)   3 

^  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

/  Mathematics  (6)  (second  semester)  or  Enghsh  Bible  (1)  3 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  { 1  and  2  j   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

Chemistry  (1  and  2)   4 

tElective   7 


*  The  numbers  in  parenthesis  following  each  subject  refer  to 
the  numbering  of  Courses  of  Instruction,  p.p.  60-83. 

tElective,  except  that  English  Bible  1,  unless  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  Chemistry,  and  one  additional  course  in 
Philosophy  must  be  taken  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 
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Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 


Group  B, 

Freshman  Year. 

Latin  (3  and  4)    4 

Greek  (3  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)    3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

Latin  (5  and  6)  or  Greek  (6  and  6)   3 

French  (1  and  2)  or  German  (1  and  2)   4 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

(  Mathematics  (5) '(first  semester)   3 

(  Mathematics  (6)  (second  semester]  or  English  Bible  (1)  3 

Chemistry  (1  and  2)    4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (land  2)   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

^Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 


Group  C. 

Freshman  Year. 

German  (2  and  2)  and  Greek  (3  and  4)  ) 

or  >  8 

German  (1  and  2)  and  French  (1  and  2)    ) 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 


"Elective,  except  that  Englisk  Bible  1,  unless  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy 
must  be  taken  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 
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Sophomore  Year.  pef  we'k 

(  French  (1  and  2)  or  (Sand  4)   4 

<  German  (3  and  4)   4 

(  Greek  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  3 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

{  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

(  Mathematics  (6)  (second  semester)  or  English  Bible  (1)  3 

Chemistry  (1  and  2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

History  (1  and  2)    2 

^Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 

Group  D, 

Freshman  Year. 

Latin  (3  and  4)  or  Greek  (1  and  2)  4  or  5 

French  (3  and  4)  or  German  (3  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

f  German  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  5 

J  French  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  3 

]  Latin  (3  and  4)  or  (5  and  6)  4  or  3 

LGreek  (1  and  2  or  (3  and  4)   5  or  4 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

(  Mathematics  (5)  first  semester)   3 

\  Mathematics  (6)  (second  semester)  or  English  Bible  (1)  3 

Chemistry  (1  and  2)    4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

Physics  (f  and  2)   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

^Elective   7 


♦Elective,  except  that  English  Bible  1,  unless  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy 
must  be  taken  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 
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Senior  Year. 

per  Week 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 

Group  E. 

Freshman  Year. 

French  (3  and  4)   4 

German  (3  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)    3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

o  (  History  (1  and  2)....   2 

t  \  French  6  and  6)   3  . 

§  (  German  (5  and  6)    3 

English  (3  and  4>   3 

(  Mathematics  ^'5)  (first  semester)   3 

(  Mathematics  (6)  (second  semester)  or  English  Bible  (1)  3 

Chemistry  (1  and  2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

History  (1  and  2)  or  (3  and  4)  ;   2 

^Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 

KEQUIEEMENTS  FOE  THE  B.  S.  DEGEEE. 

The  B.  S.  Degree  is  conf erred  upon  any  matriculate 
of  the  University  who  has  conformed  with  all  other  re- 
quirements and  has  completed  the  fallowing  schedule 
of  studies: 

*  Elective,  except  that  English  Bible  1,  unless  taken  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy 
must  be  taken  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 
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Freshman  Year.  ^^f-;, 

French  (3  and  4)   4 

German  (3  and  4)   4 

English  (1  and  2)   3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Biology   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

French  (5  and  6)   3 

or 

German  (5  and  6)    3 

English  (3  and  4)   3 

Mathematics  (5  and  6)   3 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

Chemistry  (1  and  2)   4 

JuxioR  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)    3 

History  (1  and  2)   '2 

Chemistry  (3  and  4)   3 

Physics  (3  and  4)   4 

^Elective   4 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 


EEQUIEEMEXTS  FOE  THE  LITT.  B.  DEGEEE. 

The  degree  of  Litt.B.  is  offered  by  this  University 
for  those  students  whose  preparation  will  not  permit 
them  to  meet  the  somewhat  more  rigid  entrance  re- 
quirement necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  A.B. 
and  B.S,  degrees.  The  University  urges  that  all  stu- 
dents who  can  do  so  shall  enter  the  courses  leading  to 
the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree. 


♦Elective,  except  that  one  additional  course  in  Philosophy 
must  be  elected  in  this  or  the  Senior  year. 
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The  Litt.B.  degree  is  conferred  upon  any  matriculate 
of  the  University  who  has  conformed  with  all  other  re- 
quirements^ and  has  completed  the  schedule  of  studies 
given  below. 

LITT.B.  DEGEEB. 
Freshman  Year.  J^^l''^^^ 

French  (3  and  4)   4 

German  (3  and  4)   4 

Enghsh  (1  and  2)    3 

Mathematics  (3  and  4)   4 

Sophomore  Year. 

French  (5  and  6)   3 

German  (5  and  6)   3 

English  (3  and4>   3 

History  (1  and  2)   2 

Physics  (1  and  2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1  and  2)   3 

English  (5  and  6)   2 

History  (3  and  4)    2 

English  Bible  (second  semester)   2 

Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 
Elective   14 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

The  required  studies  in  the  various  groups  are  re- 
garded as  fundamental  and  essential  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  are  therefore  not  left  to  the  student^s  option. 
The  elective  studies^  though  important^  are  not  all  indis- 
pensable and  accordingly  are  left^  with  certain  neces- 
sary restrictions^  i>o  the  student^s  choice. 

Any  course  oifered  in  the  University  (see  page  61) 
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for  which  a  student  is  properly  prepared  may  be  elected 
by  him;  but  such  election  does  not  become  final,  nor 
may  he  attend  lectures  in  that  course^  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Elective  Studies  and  the 
head  of  the  Department 

^EEGULATIONS  EEGAKDING  THE  CHOICE  OF 
ELECTIVES. 

Students  are  required  to  choose  their  elective  studies 
for  the  first  semester  on  matriculation  day^  and  no 
change  will  be  allowed  after  the  close  of  the  second  week, 
and  none  before  that  time^  except  for  special  reasons 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  are  required  to  hand  in  writing  to  the  Dean, 
on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  Janu/iry,  their  choice 
of  electives  for  the  second  terni^  and  no  changes  will  be 
allowed  after  that  date,  except  for  special  reasons  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 

THESIS  EEQUIEED    OF   EVEEY  CANDIDATE 
FOE  A  DEGEEE. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  the  courses  outlined 
in  the  groups  above  the  Universit}^  requires  that  each 
candidate  for  a  degree  shall  present  during  his  Senior 
year  a  thesis  upon  some  theme  relative  to  the  subject  in 
which  he  has  done  m'Ost  work  during  his  college  course. 

This  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Faculty,  shall  be  handed  to  the  Dean  on  or  before 
April  1  and  be  not  less  than  3,000  words  in  length. 
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GEADUATION  HONOES. 

The  final  rank  of  members  of  the  graduating  class  is 
computed  by  combining  averages  for  the  last  three  years 
of  the  course.  The  Faculty  determines  what  portion 
of  the  class  shall  be  printed  as  the  Honor  List;  this  list 
is  then  divided  into  two  grades^  according  to  standing; 
members  of  the  first  group  graduate  magna  cum  laude, 
those  in  the  second  group  graduate  cum  laude. 

The  higher  distinction  of  insigni  cum  laude  and  the 
highest  distinction  of  summa  cum  laude  are  only  be- 
stowed for  very  unusual  excellence. 

CLASS -STANDING. 
Students  are  graded  in  the  reports  of  their  studies  by 
letters  indicating  groups,  whose  value  is  as  follows : 

A.  From  100-95. 

B.  From  94-90. 

C.  From  89-80. 

D.  From  79-70. 

E.  Below  70. 

An  average  grade  of  70  is  required  on  the  semester's 
work  in  any  subject. 

ABSENCE  FEOM  EECITATIONS. 

A  student  who  absents  himself  or  herself  from  any 
class  for  any  cause  oftener  than  five  times  during  one 
Semester  will  be  dropped  from  the  class  roll.  In  cases 
of  protracted  illness  the  Faculty  will  decide  whether  the 
student  may  continue  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

1.  First  Semester:  Descriptive  Astronomy.  2  hours 
Descriptive  course.    A   study   of   the  fundamental 

facts  and  principles  of  the  subject.  The  elements  of 
astronomy^  old  and  new.  Lectures^  and  written  tests 
upon  assigned  reading.  Advanced  course  in  mathe- 
matics not  a  prerequisite. 

2.  Second  Semester:  General  Astronomy.  3  hours 
Required  a  knowledge  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry; is  more  advanced  than  Course  1.  Includes  the 
theory  of  the  construction^  adjustment,  and  use  of  the 
principal  instruments  of  the  astronomical  observatory. 
Solution  of  problems.  Lectures. 

Texts:    Young^s  General  Astronomy. 

DEPARTMEx^T  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

1.  First  Semester:  General  Biology.  Invertebrates 
— Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.    3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Comparative  Anatomy.  Verte- 
brates.   Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  3  hourb 

4.  Second  Semester:  Systematic  Botany.  Plant 
Structure  and  Development.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
v/ork.  3  hours 
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5.  First  Semester:  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Embryology.  Theoretical  and 
Practical. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Histology — (Medical  School). 

8.  Second  Semester:  Physiology  —  (Medical 
School). 

9.  First  Semester:  Neurology — Gross  and  minute 
structure  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  sense  organs. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Philosophical  Biology. — Ex- 
position and  criticism  of  biological  theories.  Lectures 
and  readings.  2  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  Introduction  to  Geology. — 
Lectures  and  field  excursions.  3  hours 

12.  Second  Semester:  Paleontology. — Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  3  hours 

DEPAETMEISTT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. 

1  and  2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  first 
semester  is  begun  with  an  introduction  to  chemical 
nomenclature  and  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the 
atomic  and  ionic  theories^  valence^,  the  periodic  classi- 
fication^ and  general  laws,  both  physical  and  chemical, 
that  have  to  do  with  the  different  states  of  matter.  Par- 
allel to  the  development  of  chemical  philosophy  a  de- 
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tailed  study  of  hydrogen^  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon 
is  made.  This  includes  isolation  and  identification  of 
the  four  named  elements,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  more  common  compounds  in  which  they  appear  is 
required.  During  the  second  semester  a  systematic 
study  of  the  common  elements  is  pursued  to  comple- 
tion. Attention  is  given  to  many  of  the  metallic  com- 
pounds with  a  view  to  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
properties,  the  reactions  involved  in  preparation,  and 
their  commercial  values.  Text:  Newth^s  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  3  hours 

FiKST  AND  Second  Semestees. 

Experimental  Chemistry, — In  conjunction  with  the 
text-book  and  lecture  work  as  previously  outlined,  the 
student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  three  hours  per 
week  in  the  laboratory,  acquiring  skill  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  apparatus,  and  acquainting  himself  in  a  practi- 
cal way  with  the  different  states  of  matter,  specific 
gravity,  the  effects  of  temperature  and  pressure  on 
gases,  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry,  acids,  bases, 
and  salts,  the  preparation  and  study  in  detail  of  the 
more  common  elements,  learning  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  as  well  as  some  of  their  more  fa- 
miliar compounds.  1  hour 

Text:  Hindis  Laboratory  Manual. 

First  and  Second  Second  Semesters. 

3  and  4.  Qualitative  Analysis, — Two  double  periods 
per  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory,  analyzing  simple 
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unknown  compounds  and  one  additional  hour  is  given 
to  recitations.  3  hours  - 

Text:  iSTewth^s  Qualitative  Analysis. 

First  and  Second  Second  Semesters. 

5  and  6.  Quantitative  Analysis. — This  course  in- 
cludes an  introduction  to  the  gravimetric  and  volumet- 
ric methods  of  estimating^  the  work  of  the  laboratory 
being  supplemented  with  lectures  and  recitations. 
Three  double  periods  per  week.  3  hours 

Text:  Newth's  Qualitative  Analysis. 

First  and  Second  Second  Semesters. 

7  and  8.  Organic  Chemistry. — The  lectures^  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  exercises  have  to  do  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
hydrocarbon  compounds  and  their  derivatives.  This 
course  is  made  as  practicable  as  possible  by  describing 
the  physiological  effects  and  noting  the  commercial  val- 
ues of  the  more  common  organic  bodies.  3  hours 

Text:  Eemsen^s  Organic  Chemistry. 

First  or  Second  Semester. 

9.  Domestic  Chemistry. — For  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  foods  and  sanitary  chemistry  a 
course  of  lectures  is  offered.  This  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  food  stuffs  in  general^  their  adulterations^  some 
of  the  tests  used  in  detecting  impurities^  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  science  to  the  home  and  premises.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  1  and  2.  3  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

1.  PiRST  Semester:  Genetic  PsycJiology — Child 
Psychology, — A  course  on  the  mental  development  in 
the  child  and  the  race.    Lectures^  collateral  readings 


2.  Second  Semester:  Genetic  Psychology — Social 
Psychology. — A  course  on  the  influences  of  the  social 
environment  on  the  mental  and  moral  development  of 
the   individual.     Lectures,    collateral    reading,  and 


3.  Pirst  Semester:  Educational  Psychology. — A 
practical  study  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  as 
related  to  education.   Lectures  and  recitations.    3  hours 

4.  First  Semester:  History  of  Education — An- 
cient and  Mediaeval. — A  study  of  Oriental,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Mediaeval  ideas  and  ideals  of  education. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  3  hours 

5.  Second  Semester  :  History  of  Education — Mod- 
ern.— A  study  *of  the  development  of  modern  education 
in  Europe  and  America,  with  special  reference  to  recent 
physiological,  psychological  and  sociological  theories. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  3  hours 

6.  Pirst  Semester:  The  Great  Educators. — Read- 
ing and  interpretatiton  of  the  great  educational  classic^ 
of  Plato,  Alcuin,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Fro  eh  el,  etc. 
Lectures,  extensive  collateral  reading,  and  theses. 


7.    Second   Semester:    The    Great   Educators — 


and  laboratory  work. 


3  hours 


theses. 


3  hours 


3  hours 
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Course  6  continued. — Loohe,  Rousseau^  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Arnold,  etc.  3  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Philosophy  of  Education. — 
The  principles  of  education  underlying  courses  and 
methods  of  instruction.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

3  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  The  Elementary  School. — A 
study  of  organization^  methods^  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. 3  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  The  High  School. — A  study 
of  organization^  methods^  and  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  high  school.    Lectures  and  recitations.       3  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  School  Management. — An 
elementary  course  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  schools.    Lectures  and  recitations.  3  hours 

12.  First  and  Second  Semesters:  School  Super- 
vision and  Administration. — A  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion, maintenance,  administration,  direction  and  super- 
vision of  schools,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Text- 
books and  references.  3  hours 

DEPAETMENT  OF  ECONOMICS. 

1.  First  Semester:  Elements  of  Economics. — 
This  course  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  economic  history ; 
noticing  the  stages  of  industrial  development  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  private  property 
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is  considered  as  to  its  grounds  and  limitations.  The 
subjects  of  consumption^  production,  transportation  of 
goods,  and  distribution  are  considered  in  considerable 
detail  and  some  attention  is  given  to  money  and  bank- 
ing, trusts  and  monopolies,  labor  and  labor  unions,  but 
a  fuller  discussion  of  these  topics  will  be  reserved  for 
other  courses.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Advanced  Economic  Theory. 
— This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  The  vari- 
ous topics  there  discussed  will  be  considered  more  in 
detail.  The  relation  between  government  and  industry, 
the  wage  system,  and  modern  economic  tendencies  will 
receive  particular  attention.  This  course  is  open  to 
those  w^ho  have  taken  Economics  1. 

3.  First  Semester:  Public  Finance, — This  course 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  1.  It  deals 
with  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  government  and  their 
administration.  The  attention  of  the  student  will  be 
called  to  the  various  systems  of  taxation  in  leading 
modern  countries,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 
The  difference  between  the  ^^sub-treasury^^  system  of  the 
United  States  and  the  monetary  system  of  other  states 
will  be  noticed  as  well  as  the  effect  of  tariffs  upon  present 
industrial  organizations.  2  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Money  and  Banking.  This 
course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  money;  money  as  a 
commodity;  the  kinds  of  money;  the  functions  of 
money;  gold  and  silver  as  money;  coinage,  legal  tender, 
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double  and  single  standard;  government  paper  money. 
Also  the  origin  and  functions  of  banks;  the  clearing 
house  system  and  foreign  banking  systems.        2  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  Trusts  and  Monopolies,  Un- 
der this  heading  will  be  considered  the  laws  of  competi- 
tion^ the  rise  of  monopolies  and  their  classification ;  the 
trusty  its  origin  and  development;  and  kindred  combina- 
tions and  consolidations.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Transportation  and  Natural 
Monopolies. — An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  and 
history  of  transportation.  Also  an  investigation  into 
the  desirability  of  municipal  and  government  owner- 
ship or  control  of  railways,  water  and  light  plants,  and 
other  natural  monopolies.  2  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Labor  and  Industrial  Organ- 
izations. — Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  working  class  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States;  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital;  labor 
unionism;  the  aim  and  methods  of  labor  organizations; 
the  organization  -of  capital  as  a  defense  against  labor 
unionism;  the  effect  of  unions  upon  the  general  eco- 
nomics and  social  welfare.  2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Commercial  Geography  and 
International  Trade. — This  includes  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  modern  commerce;  the  organization  and 
means  -of  international  trade.  2  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

1.  First  Semester:  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition,  Eecitations,  written  exercises  and 
conferences.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  English  Composition  (con- 
tinued). 

Texts:  Barrett  Wendell,  English  Composition  and 
Hammond  Lamont,  English  Composition. 

3.  First  Semester:  History  and  Development  of 

English  Literature  in  Outline,  or  Chaucer  and  His  Age, 

3  hours 

Texts :  Moodey  and  Lovett,  English  Literature ;  Cor- 
60Tiy  Chaucer^s  Canterbury  Tales. 

4.  First  Semester:  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture, Edwards,  Franklin,  Brockden,  Brown,  Irving,  Bry- 
ant, Cooper,  Emerson,  Thoreau. 

Second  Semester:  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  Holmes,  Whitman. 

5.  First  Semester:  Shakespeare. — The  Early 
Drama  and  the  influence  of  the  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries of  Shakespeare  upon  his  art.  This  course  may 
apply  on  graduate  work.  A  careful  and  detailed  study 
of  at  least  four  of  Shakespeare^s  plays. 

6.  Second  Semester  :  As  many  as  possible  of  Shake- 
speare^s  plays  are  read  in  chronological  order.  This 
work  may  apply  on  graduate  study. 

Texts:  Neilson^s  Shakespeare  (complete  in  one  vol- 
ume), or  Eolfe^s  Shakespeare. 
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7.  First  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Period  of 
Queen  Aniie^  De  Foe,  Steele^  Addison^  Swift  and  Pope, 
or  that  of  1745-1789,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Cowper, 
Bums. 

8.  First  Semester:  TJie  Romantic  Movement. 
1789-1830.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb, 
Jeffrey,  Landor,  Jane  Austen. 

Second  Semester:  Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quineey,  Hazlitt.  This  work  may  be 
adapted  for  graduate  work.  3  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  English  Poetry  from  1830  to 
1880.    Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Clough. 

10.  Second  Semester:  Matthew  Arnold,  Euskin, 
Pater,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Meredith. 

3  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  Literary  Criticism,  or  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Novel. 

Texts:  Principles  of  Criticism,  C.  T.  Winchester, 
Kaleigh  and  Lanier  on  the  Development  of  the  N"ovel. 

3  hours 

DEPAETMENT  OF  PEE^TCH. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Elements  of  Grammar  and  ex- 
ercises in  memorizing.  Drill  on  pronunciation  and 
forms.  Selections  from  Super^s  Preparatory  French 
Eeader.  4  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Grammar,  Prose  Composi- 
tion, and  memorizing;  Trois  Contes  Choisis  {Daudet), 
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L^Abbe  Constantin  (Halvey),  Colomba  (Merimee), 
Oral  use  of  language  introduced.  4  hours 

Texts:  Eraser  and  Squair^s  French  Grammar^  Su- 
per's Preparatory  French  Eeader. 

Courses  1  and  2  constitute  the  Freshman  year's  work 
for  those  only  who  offer  Greek  at  entrance. 

3.  First  Semester:  Contes  de  Maupassant,  Come- 
dies de  Musset,  Hugo's  Hernani^  Dumas'  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires^  with  paraphrasing  from  the  text.  Prose 
Composition.    Oral  use  of  the  language  increased. 

4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  George  Sand's  La  Petite 
Fadette^  Moliere's  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Collateral 
reading.    Prose  Composition.  4  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  Study  of  selections  from  Mo- 
liere,  Racine  and  Corneille.  Collateral  reading  from 
the  same  authors.  Prose  composition.  3  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  5. 
Eeading  of  Moliere^  Eacine^  and  Corneille.  Collateral 
reading.  Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on  French  liter- 
ature of  this  period.  3  hours 

Courses  5  and  6  constitute  the  Sophomore  year's  work 
for  those  who  'offer  two  years  of  French  at  entrance^  and 
are  elective  for  others.  All  the  courses  which  follow 
are  elective. 


7.  First  Semester:  Study  of  French  Lyrics,  based 
on  Canfield's  collection  of  Lyrics.  2  hours 
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8.  Second  Semester  :  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  with  col- 
lateral reading.  Prose  oomposition.  Lectures  on  the 
style  and  philosophy  of  Voltaire.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries;  the  drama,  poetry,  and  the 
novel.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Centuries;  the  philosophical 
essay  and  criticism.  Introduction  to  the  history  of 
French  literature.  2  hours 

DEPAETMENT  OP  GEEMAN". 

1.  First  Semester:  Eudiments  of  Grammar  with 
exercises,  memorizing  and  drill  on  pronunciation;  selec- 
tions from  German  Eeader.  4  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Grammar;  Prose  Composi- 
tion; oral  use  of  language  introduced;  reading  from 
Glueck  Auf;  Storm's  Immensee,  Hillern's  Hoeher  als 
die  Kirche;  Schiller's  Der  ISTeffe  als  Onkel,  Wilden- 
hruch's  Das  Edle  Blut.  4  hours 

Texts:  Thomas^  German  Grammar;  other  texts  op- 
tional. 

Courses  1  and  2  constitute  the  Freshman  yearns  work 
for  those  only  who  offer  Greek  at  entrance. 

3.  First  Semester:  Prose  Composition;  Goethe's 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Egmont.  -1  hours 

Texts  :  Bernhardt^s  Prose  Composition. 

Courses  3  and  4  constitute  the  Freshman  year's  work 
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for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  German  at  entrance, 
the  Sophomore  yearns  work  for  others. 

5.  First  Semester:  Prose  Composition;  Less- 
ing's  Nathan  der  Weise ;  Minna  von  Barnhelm ;  German 
poetry.  Oral  use  of  the  language  practically  exclusire. 

5.  Second  Semester:  Schiller  s  Wallenstein; 
Goethe's  Faust.    Prose  Composition. 

Courses  5  and  6  constitute  the  Sophomore  yearns  work 
for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  German  at  entrance 
and  are  elective  for  others.  All  the  courses  which  fol- 
low are  elective. 

7.  First  Semester:  Scientific  German.  This 
course  is  offered  for  those  who  desire  practice  in  trans- 
lating scientific  German  monographs  and  periodicals. 

2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Historical  German,  consist- 
ing of  translation  from  modern  historical^  economic^  and 
sociological  literature  and  journals.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  Modern  German.  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann,  Wildenhruch.  Lectures  on  German 
literature  of  today.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Selections  from  Grillpar- 
zer,  Scheffel,  Kleist,  and  others. 

11.  First  Semester:  Goethe  s  Faust,  Part  I, 
studied  in  relation  to  the  author^s  life,  sources  of  subject 
matter^  and  literary  significance.  2  hours 

12.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  11. 
Goethe  s  Faust,  Part  II. 
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DEPAKTMEOT  OF  GBEEK. 

1.  FiKST  Semester:  Systematic  review  and  drill 
on  forms,  inflections,  and  the  common  rules  of  case- 
relations  and  syntax.  Xenophon :  Anabasis  I-II.  Prose 
Composition.  5  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  XenopJion:  Anabasis  TII- 
IV,  Lysias  VITI,  XII,  XVI.   Prose  Composition. 

(Matriculates  desiring  to  begin  Greek  after  entering 
the  University  can  attend  the  Beginners'  Greek  Class 
in  the  Theological  School,  receiving  credit  for  it  in  the 
College.) 

Courses  1  and  %  may  be  offered  by  those  who  have 
taken  the  Beginners'  Class  in  the  Theological  School, 
and  also  by  those  who  are  deficient  in  the  matriculation 
requirements  in  Greek  to  make  up  such  deficiency.  They 
are  not  credited  with  them,  if  Greek  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects offered  for  matriculation. 

Texts :  White's  First  Greek  Book,  Harper  and  Wal- 
lace's Anabasis,  Wait's  Lysias,  Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek 
Grammar,  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

3.  First  Semester:  Lysias:  Seven  orations.  Xen- 
opJion: Memorabilia  I.  Prose  Composition.  Greek 
History.    Sight  Eeading.  4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Xenophon:  Memorabilia 
II-IV.  Plato :  Apology  and  Crito.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. 4  hours 

Texts:  Wait's  Lysias,  Winans'  Memorabilia,  Wag- 
ner's Apology  and  Crito,  Allinson's  Greek  Prose  Com- 
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position^  Botsford's  History  of  Greece,  Hadley  and 
Allen's  Greek  Grammar. 

5.    First  Semester:     Demosthenes:  Philippics.. 

Euripides,     Medea.   Prose  Composition.  Sight  Eead- 


6.  Second  Semester:  Homer:  Iliad  I-VI.  Her- 
odotus:   VI-VII.    Prose  Composition.  Sight  Eeading. 


Texts:  TarbelFs  Philippics,  Earle's  Medea,  Sey- 
mour's Iliad,  Stein's  Summary  of  the  Dialect  of  Her- 
odotus. 

7.  Throughout  the  Year:  Demosthenes:  On  the 
Crown.  Plato :  Gorgias  and  Protagoras.  Lectures  on 
Greek  Philosophy.  2  hours 

8.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Composi- 
tion. 1  hour 

Texts:  Holmes'  on  the  Crown,  Lodge's  Gorgias, 
Towles'  Protagoras,  Spieker^s  Greek  Prose  Oomposition. 

9.  Throughout  the  Year:  Sophocles:  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  and  Electra.  Aeschylus:  Prometheus  Bound. 
Aristophanes:  Clouds.  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama 
and  Greek  Theaters.  2  hours 

10.  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  (Offered  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  8.)  1  hour 

Texts:  Earle's  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Mather's  Electra, 
Wecklein-Allen's  Prometheus  Bound,  Humphreys' 
Clouds,  Spieker's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 


ing.    History  of  Greek  Literature. 


3  hours 


History  of  Greek  Literature. 


3  hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTOEY. 

1.  FiKST  Semester:  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Eu- 
ropean History.  2  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  History.  2  hours 

Courses  1  and  2  are  treated  as  a  continuous  year's 
course  in  European  History  from  the  Teutonic  Migra- 
tions to  1878,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  periods  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  work  con- 
sists of  recitations  on  an. assigned  text,  constant  refer- 
ence t>o  sources,  notes  on  occasional  collateral  readings, 
and  lectures. 

Texts:  Robinson^s  History  of  Western  Europe,  Rob- 
inson^s  Readings  in  European  History,  Vols.  I  and  II; 
Seebohm^s  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  SchwilPs 
History  of  Modern  Europe. 

3.  First  Semester:  History  of  England  and  the 
British  Empire,  2  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  3. 
History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.     2  hours 

Courses  3  and  4  will  cover  the  political  and  social  his- 
tory of  England  and  the  British  Empire  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  methods  used  in  ref- 
erence to  sources,  collateral  readings,  maps,  etc.,  will  be 
the  same  as  for  Courses  2  and  3.  More  independent 
work,  however,  will  be  required. 

Texts:  Grardiner's  Student^s  History  of  England, 
Kendall's  Source-book  of  English  History.  Constant 
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reference  to  Greene's  Short  History  of  the  English 
people. 

5.  First  Semester:  American  History.  The  Co- 
lonial Period  to  1783.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  American  History  from 
1783  down  to  and  including  the  Eeconstruction  Period. 

2  hours 

Courses  5  and  6  pre-suppose  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  It  will  comprise  a  rapid  survey  of  our 
entire  history  with  special  emphasis  in  Course  5  upon 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  colonial  period. 
A  wide  range  of  collateral  reading,  several  maps,  and  a 
thesis  will  be  required. 

Texts:  Elson's  History  of  the  United  States;  for 
reference  Harfs  American  History  Told  by  Contem- 
poraries, and  other  works. 

7.  The  Era  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

2  hour^ 

This  course  will  trace  the  transformation  of  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  Europe  and  will  take  up  in  detail  the  events 
touched  upon  in  Courses  1  and  2,  emphasizing  the  social 
and  intellectual  rather  than  the  political  side;  the  work 
is  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that  of  courses  1-6. 
A  considerable  amount  of  investigation  of  special  topics 
by  individual  students  is  required. 

DEPAETMENT  OF  LATIN. 
1.    First  Semester  :  Systematic  review  and  drill  on 
forms,  inflections,  and  the  more  common  rules  of  case- 
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relations  and  syntax.  Cicero :  Catiline  I-IV,  Archias. 
Prose  Composition. 

(Not  credited  on  work  required  for  A.B.  degree.) 

5  hours 

2.  Second  Semester  :  Cicero :  Manilian  Law, 
Maroellus,  Ligarius,  fourteenth  Philippic.  Sallust : 
Catiline.    Prose  composition. 

(Not  credited  on  work  required  for  A.B.  degree.) 

5  hours 

Courses  1  and  2  are  intended  for  those  students  who 
offer  only  (a)^  (b),  (c),  and  (d)^  of  the  Latin  require- 
ments for  admission^  and  for  those  whose  examinations 
in  (e)  are  not  satisfactory. 

Texts:  Harper  and  Gallup^s  Cicero,  Greenough  and 
DanieFs  Sallust,  Allen  and  Greenough^s  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Moulton  and  CoUar^s  Preparatory  Latin  Com- 
position. 

3.  First  Semester:  Livy:  Books  I,  XXI,  XXIL 
Prose  Composition.  Eoman  History,  Sight  Beading. 

4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester  :  Cicero  :  Laelius,  Cato  Maior, 
Letters  (selected.)    Prose  Composition.  Sight  Eeading. 

Texts:  Westcott's  Livy,  Lord^s  Laelius,  Eockwood^s 
Cato  Maior,  Abbott's  Letters  of  Cicero,  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Gildersleeve-Lodge's  Prose 
Composition,  Botsford's  History  of  Eome. 

5.  First  Semester:  Tacitus:  Agricola,  Germania. 
Plautus:  Captives,  Trinummus.  Prose  Composition. 
Sight  Eeading.  History  of  Latin  Literature.      3  hours 
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6.  Second  Semester:  Virgil:  Aeneid  VI-IX. 
Horace:  Odes  I-IV.  Terence:  Andria.  Prose  Com- 
position.   Sight  Eeading.  3  hours 

Texts:  Gudeman^s  Agricola  and  Germania^  Fair- 
clough^s  Andria^  Frieze^s  Virgil  (complete)^  Bennett 
and  Eolfe^s  Horace^  Morris'  Captives  and  Trinummns, 
Crowell  and  Eichardson's  Eoman  Literature. 

7.  Throughout  the  Year:  Horace:  Satires.  Ju- 
venal: Satires.  Martial:  Selected  Epigrams.  Eoman 
Mythology.  2  hours 

8.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Prose  Com- 
position. Study  of  the  style  of  Latin  prose  vn-iters  by 
reproduction  of  translations.  1  hour 

Texts:  Bennett  and  Eolfe's  Horace  (complete). 
Wright's  Juvenal^  Westcott's  Martial,  Harrington  and 
Tolman's  Mythology. 

9.  Throughout  the  Year:  Lucretius:  Be  Eerum 
Natura.  Cicero :  Tusculan  Disputations.  Dream  of 
Scipio.  Seneca:  Dialogues.  Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  2  hours 

10.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Prose 
Composition.    (Prerequisite:    Course  8.) 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  First  Semester:  Plane  Geometry.  Books  IV 
and  V.   Numerous  original  exercises.  5  hours 

2.  Second  Semester  :  Solid  Geometry.  5  hour^ 
For  work  done  in  these  courses  no  credit  toward  a 
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degree  will  be  given.  They  are  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  irregular  students  and  others  who  may  desire  to  re- 
view their  elementary  work. 

Text:  Sanders'  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry. 

3.  First  Semester:   Algebra.  4 hours 
Theory  of  logarithms^  permutations,  combinations,  in- 
finite series,  binominal  theorem  for  any  rational  expo- 
nent, exponential  and  logarithmic  series,  determinants 
and  theory  of  equations. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief 
review  of  factoring,  fractions,  radicals,  progressions, 
imaginaries  and  quadratics. 

Text :  Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

4.  Second  Semester:   Algebra  and  Trigonometry, 

4  hours 

Course  3  completed  and  Phillips  and  Strong's  Trigo- 
nometry. 

5.  First  Semester:  Analytic  Geometry,  covering 
the  following  subjects:  Straight  line,  conic  sections, 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree  and  higher  plane 
curves.  3  hours 

Text :   Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic  G-eometry. 

6.  Second  Semester:  Calculus,  An  elementary 
course  designed  for  general  culture  and  for  students  in 
science.  2  hours 

Text:  Smith's  Elementary  Calculus. 

7.  Throughout  the  Year  :   Differential  and  Inte- 
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gral  Calculus,  A  practical  course  more  extended  than 
course  6.  3  hour.^ 

Text:    Granville^s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 

8.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Algebra, 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, determinants,  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first 
and  second  degree;  solution  of  higher  equations;  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration  of  series.  3  hours 

9.  First  Semester  :  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  This 
course  will  include  some  simple  and  useful  systems  of 
co-ordinates,  transformations  of  co-ordinates,  plane  sur- 
faces, spheres,  quadrics,  and  the  straight  line.     2  hours 

10.  Second  ^^m^^tyjx:  Advanced  Analytic  Geome- 
try.  3  hours 

Point  and  line  co-ordinates;  poles  and  polars;  recip- 
rocal polars;  projection. 

11.  Throughout  the  Year:  Differential  Equa- 
tions.  Ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations;  ap- 
plications to  geometry  and  physics.  3  hours 

Text:    Murray's  Differential  Equations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ORATORY. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Principles  of  Elocution.  Reci- 
tations and  Collateral  reading.  Study  and  Development 
of  the  Vocal  Organs  and  Muscles.  Voice  Culture. 
Man's  Triune  Nature.  Quality,  Force,  Pitch  and  Time. 
The  Principles  of  Action.  3  hours 

Text :  Fulton  and  Trueblood's  Practical  Elocution. 
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2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
Analysis  and  Study  of  Eeadings,  Eecitations  and  Per- 
sonations.   Technical  Training  in  Eendition. 

3.  First  Semester:  Delate  and  Oratory,  Princi- 
ples of  Debate,  Parliamentary  Laws,  the  Laws  of  Argu- 
mentation, Extempore  Speaking  and  Team-Work. 
Training  in  Statement  and  Eebuttal.  Study  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Orators.  Construction  of  Speeches, 
Qualities  of  Discourse,  Eloquence,  Preparation  and  De- 
livery of  one  Biographical  Oration,  one  extempore  Top- 
ical Speech,  one  Declamation  and  one  Critique.    3  hours 

Texts:  Alden^s,  The  Art  of  Debate;  Eingwalt's  Mod- 
ern American  Oratory. 

4.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  3. 
Completion  of  the  study  of  Oratory.  Analysis  and 
Study  of  the  Characters,  Plot  and  Incidents  of  one  of 
Shakespeare^s  Plays,  together  with  a  careful  expressional 
reading  of  the  play,  and  memoriter  rendition  of  the 
principal  scenes.  Plays  offered:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Eomeo  and  Juliet, 
Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Othello. 

5.  First  Semester:  Special  Study  and  Analysis  of 
Sermons,  chosen  from  the  works  of  great  preachers. 
Bible  and  Hymn-Eeading,  the  Poetry  of  the  Psalms. 

2  hours 

DEPAETMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
1.    First  Semester:     Logic. — An  elementary  pre- 
sentation of  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  and  prac- 
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tice  in  the  use  of  syllogistic  forms,  logical  analysis,  and 
in  the  criticism  of  fallacies.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  General  Psychology, — An 
exposition  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  with  reference 
to  their  classification,  analysis,  and  relation  to  the  ner- 
yous  system ;  with  demonstrations  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  and  psychological  experiments.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. 3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Ethics, — A  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  with  a  presentation  of  the  principles 
and  criticism  of  the  leading  ethical  theories.  While  due 
attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of  morals,  much  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  aim  of  conduct  is  not  ab- 
stract virtue,  but  fullness  and  richness  of  life.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  reading  of  ethical  classics.         3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Advanced  Psychology — A 
review  of  psychological  theories  as  related  to  epistemolo- 
gy.   Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  3  hours 

5  and  6.  First  and  Second  Semesters:  Experi- 
mental Psychology, — This  course  embraces  qualitative 
and  quantitative  experimentation  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  elementary  mental  processes  and 
with  the  manipulation  of  psychological  apparatus.  Lec- 
tures, theses,  and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Outlines  of  History  of  Aes- 
thetics,  2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  A  Study  of  the  Philosophy 
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of  the  Beautiful  and  a  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
Arts.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester  :  Epistemology. — Explanation 
and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  knowledge.  Lectures. 

2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Metaphysics, — An  exposi- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  more  recent  metaphysical  the- 
ories.   Lectures  and  essays.  2  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  History  of  Ancient  and  Me- 
diaeval Philosophy.    Lectures  and  theses.  2  hours 

12.  Second  Semester  :  History  of  Modern  Philoso- 
phy.— Lectures  and  theses.  2  hours 

DEPAETMEi^T  OF  PHYSICS. 

1  and  2.  Principles  of  Physics. — This  course  con- 
sists of  both  theoretical  and  experimental  study  through- 
out the  year^  three  periods  being  devoted  to  the  former 
and  two  2-hoar  periods  to  the  latter  each  w^eek.  A 
knowledge  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  is  required. 

Texts :  Milliken  and  Gale^s,  A  First  Course  in  Phys- 
ics.  The  National  Physics  Note-Boole.  2  hours 

3  and  4.  Advanced  Course  in  Mechanics^  Heat, 
Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity — Three  peri- 
ods are  devoted  to  the  theoretical  study  of  the  subject 
and  two  2-hour  periods  to  laboratory  work  each  week. 
In  the  latter  an  endeavor  is  made  to  train  the  student  in 
laboratory  methods  so  as  to  develop  some  skill  in  adapt- 
ing apparatus  to  special  needs.    A  knowledge  of  Trigo- 
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nometry  is  required.  The  work  oontinues  throughout 
the  year. 

Texts :    Carhart's  University  Physics. 

The  laboratory  exercises  are  selected  chiefly  from  the 
laboratory  manuals  by  Professors  Sabine,  Miller^  Ames 
and  Bliss.  From  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  lec- 
tures will  be  given  to  the  students  taking  courses  3  and 
4  on  the  historical  development  of  the  subject  of  Physics. 

5  hours 

DEPAETMEOT  OF  POLITICS. 

1.  First  Semester:  A  study  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopment of  political  institutions;  a  comparative  study 
of  the  government  institutions  of  England^  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Sweden- 
^^orway.  2  hours 

Text :   Woodrow  Wilson^s  The  State. 

2.  Second  Semester:  American  Political  Institu- 
tions, A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  practical 
working  of  American  political  institutions.  The  struc- 
ture and  machinery  of  Federal  and  State  governments 
will  be  examined.  2  hours 

Text:  Students  edition  of  Bryce^s  American  Com- 
monwealth. 

3.  First  Semester:  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  2  hours 

History  Courses  3,  -i  and  5  are  pre-requisites  for  this 
course.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  followed  by  a  more  extended  study  of  the  con- 
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stitutional  history  of  the  United  States.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  sources  and  origin  of  the 
Constitution. 

Texts:  Montague^s  English  Constitutional  History. 
Thorpe's  Short  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Elementary  Law.  A  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Common  Law^  and  an  introduction .  to  its  ter- 
minology and  fundamental  ideas.  Forty  consecutive 
lectures  on  assigned  readings  in  Pishback's  Elementary 
Law.   (This  course  is  given  in  the  Law  School.) 

Credit  2  semester  hours 

5.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  Twenty 
consecutive  lectures  with  assigned  readings  which  cover 
Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law. 

(Given  in  the  Law  School.)  Credit  1  semester  hour 
Courses  4  and  5  are  open  to  Seniors  only. 

6.  Second  Semester:  International  Law — This 
course  is  historical  and  explanatory  of  present  interna- 
tional relations  and  treats  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  rules  that  generally  govern  the  intercourse  of 
modern  civilized  states^  and  their  recent  modifications 
by  treaty.  While  of  especial  value  to  those  students  who 
expect  to  become  journalists  or  lawyers^  this  course  is 
of  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  intelligently  the 
trend  of  world  politics  today.  2  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ETHNOLOGY  AND 
SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  PiRST  Semester:  The  Races  of  Europe. — A 
course  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Sociology.    Most  of 
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the  attention  will  be  given  to  the  European  races^  and 
among  the  subjects  discussed  are  environment,  race,  lan- 
guage, nationality,  the  shape  of  the  head,  color  of  hair, 
stature,  review  of  the  theories  as  to  the  number  of  races 
of  man;  the  French,  Belgians,  Basques,  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Africans,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
British,  Eussians,  Slavs,  Jews  and  Semites,  Greeks, 
Turks,  Eoumanians,  Hungarians,  Armenians,  Persians, 
Hindus;  stratification  and  urban  selection,  acclimati- 
zation, geographical  future  of  the  European  races,  etc. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  reports  'of  collateral  reading. 

3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Baces  and  Immigrants  in 
America, — A  course  of  study  intended  to  lay  a  better 
foundation  for  those  who  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  practical  sociological  problems  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  physical  features 
of  North  America,  the  Indian,  immigrant  races  in  the 
United  States  (their  number  and  distribution),  incen- 
tives to  immigrations  in  the  Old  World;  the  negro  (his 
history,  education,  morals,  environments,  etc.)  ;  nine- 
teenth century  immigrations  of  the  British,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians,  Austro-Hungarians,  Italians,  Rus- 
sians, Jews,  Finns,  French  Canadians,  Portuguese,  Syri- 
ans and  Armenians,  Chinese,  Japanese;  immigration 
legislation,  industrial  capacities  of  different  races,  im- 
migrants in  relation  to  labor  and  politics,  Americaniza- 
tion, standards  of  immigration,  etc.  Lectures,  collat- 
eral reading,  and  theses.  3  hours 
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3.  First  Semester:  Elementary  Sociology, — A 
study  of  the  development  of  society  and  its  forms  as 
related  to  modern  life.  This  course  is  intended  for 
those  who  desire  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  well 
as  for  those  who  expect  to  take  the  more  advanced 
courses  in  Sociology.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
are  the  following:  Population,  social  composition,  so- 
cialization, co-operation,  social  nature,  social  mind,  tra- 
dition, public  opinion,  social  organization,  tribal  soci- 
ety, civilization,  progress,  democracy,  etc.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Practical  Sociology. — Appli- 
cations of  sociological  principles  to  practical  social  prob- 
lems of  today,  with  special  reference  to  American  condi- 
tions. Among  the  subjects  discussed  are  laws  of  popula- 
tion, the  family,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  immigration, 
urban  and  rural  population,  city  life,  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, education,  employment  of  women  and  children, 
old  and  new  systems  of  labor,  strikes,  accumulation  of 
wealth,  pauperism,  slum,  charities,  social  settlements, 
crime  and  punishment,  temperance,  social  reform,  etc. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  reports  of  visits  to  city  insti- 
tutions. 3  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  History  of  Social  Philosophy, 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval. — An  historical  and  critical  sur- 
vey of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Sociological  theories  in 
the  light  of  their  recent  development.  Eeadings  of  the 
writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Augustine,  etc. 
Lectures,  collateral  readings,  reports.  3  hours 
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6.  Second  Semester:  History  of  Social  Philoso- 
phy, Modern. — Critical  reading  of  the  writings  of  mod- 
ern sociological  philosophers  such  as  Comte,  Spencer, 
De  Greef,  Gumplowicz^  Kidd^,  Giddings,  Tarde,  etc. 
Lectures^  collateral  reading,  reports.  3  hours 

7  and  8.  First  and  Second  Semesters  :  Psycholo- 
gy of  Society. — A  study  of  the  psychological  principles 
of  social  phenomena.  Suggestion,  mob-mind,  imitation, 
^^craze,^^  fashion,  conventionality,  custom,  tradition, 
leadership,  innovation,  ^^spirit  of  the  age/^  genius,  hero- 
worship^  role  of  great  men,  social  conflict,  public  opin- 
ion, standards  of  private  and  social  ethics.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  Tarde,  LeBon, 
Baldwin,  Ward,  Eoss,  etc.  Lectures^  collateral  read- 
ings, reports.  3  hours 

MUSIC. 

Good  advantages  are  offered  in  Chattanooga  for  the 
study  of  Music. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  in  music  desiring  to 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  Music  of  collegiate  grade 
may  be  credited  in  music  with  a  certain  number  of  hours 
on  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  B.S..  or 
Litt.B.  The  Faculty  Committee  will  recommend  com- 
petent instructors. 

Credit  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  12  semester  hours 
will  be  given  on  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees,  nor  more 
than  18  semester  hours  on  the  Litt.B  degree. 


NAMES  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  COURSES, 
1907-1908. 


COLLEGE  OP  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  A.B.  DEGREE,  JUNE,  1908. 


Davis,  Alpha    Tennessee 

Ferguson,  Jessie  May    Ohio 

Hart,  Mildred    Tennessee 

HuLLiHEN,  Elizabeth  Campbell    Virginia 

LiLLiE,  JuNiA  Helen    Indiana 

Mahoney,  Carl  Ketron    Tennessee 

Phillips,  Hubert    Ohio 

Tarwater,  Oliver  Rule    Tennessee 

candidates  for  the  UTT.B.  degree  in  JUNE,  1908. 

Gilbert,  Bonnie  Byron    Tennessee 


ROLL  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE   COLLEGE  OP 
LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Session  1907-08. 

The  number  of  semester-hours  of  collegiate  work  re- 
quired for  a  degree  varies  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours. 

The  numbers  opposite  the  name  of  each  student  indi- 
cate the  total  number  of  semester-hours  credited^  includ- 
ing the  work  of  the  session  of  1907-08. 


Hours 

Name.  State.  Credit 

Anderson,   Harvey   Maryland  26 

Atkins,  Alwyn   Alabama  50 

Aull,  Marie  Marguerite   Tennessee  56 
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Allen,  Jewett   Tennessee  30 

Barlow,  James  Stanley   Tennessee  Sp 

Bayley,  Allen  O  Tennessee  Sp 

Blumen,  Lawrence  C  New  Jersey  10 

Boyd,  Abraham  W  Tennessee  4 

Brauff,  Gardner  V  Tennessee  50 

Britton,  James  L.  Tennessee  Sp 

Burgess,  Elizabeth   Tennessee  30 

Burton,  Joseph  A  Tennessee  65 

Byrd  Joseph  P  Georgia  8 

Callan,  John  A  Alabama  8 

Clayton,  James  M  Tennessee  0 

Cochran,  Martha  E  Georgia  36 

Coleman,  James  C  Kentucky  30 

Coonrad,  Elinor   Ohio  90 

Crandall,  Emily   Tennessee  Sp 

Dunn,  J.  S  Kentucky  Sp 

Daly,  Agnes   Tennessee  30 

Davis,  Alpha   Tennessee  Sr. 

Davis,  Miles  Tennessee  Sp 

Deicke,  Ernest  W  Wisconsin  Sp 

Dewees,  Russell  W  Tennessee  Sp 

D'ickey,  W.  W  Florida  102 

Dickson,  Frank  B  Tennessee  30 

Dunning,   Lesley    . . .   Tennessee  24 

Ellis,  John  T  Virginia  20 

Embrey,  Cecilia  T  Tennessee  24 

Faucett,  Lawrence   Tennessee  24 

Ferguson,  Jessie  M                                                 Ohio  Sr 

Finch,  Frank  I  Alabama  6 

G'Fellers,   Roxie   Tennessee  20 

Gilbert,  Bonnie  B  Tennessee  Sr 

Goddard,  Alvin  C  Tennessee  72 

Goss,  David  A  North  Carolina  Sp 

Haley,  J.  M  Mississippi  GO 

Hampton,  James  Hilary   North  Carolina  Sp 

Harrison,  Addie  B  Tennessee  20 

Hart,   Mildred   ,  Tennessee  Sr 
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Hartsfield,  Frank  Florida  90 

Kellerstedt,  Helen  E  Tennessee  64 

Hcyckings,   John  Alabama  ti 

Hullihen,  Elizabeth  C  Virginia  Sr 

Hulse,  Katherine   Tennessee  60 

Jarnagin,  Eula  E  Tennessee  Sp 

Klutz,  Thomas  L  North  Carolina  38 

Lazard,   Marguerite   Tennessee  24 

Learner,  Ellis  M  Indiana  22 

Ledford,  W.  F  Georgia  61 

Lillie,  .Junia  Helen   Indiana  Sr 

Mahoney,  Carl  K  Tennessee  Sr 

Mason,   Edward  (M  Massachusetts  30 

McAllister,  Mary  B  Tennessee  11 

McCarty,  W.  C  Pennsylvania  48 

McClure,  Roy  F.  Pennsylvania  Sp 

McClure,  W.  A  Pennsylvania  Sp 

McGaughey,  James  M  Tennessee  20 

MoMahon,  T.  How^ard   Tennessee  6 

McMullen,  Bolivar  H  Florida  10 

Mensler,  Christian  C  Germany  20 

Miller,  Dollie  D  Michigan  S 

Miller,  Mrs.  Geraldine  H  Tennessee  Sp 

Mitchell,  Lon  W  Tennessee  Sp 

Moore,  E.  B  ...West  Virginia  Sp 

Moore,  Verna  B  Ohio  47 

Orton,  Gladys   Tennessee  20 

Owen,  John  F  Alabama  78 

Owen,   Joseph   Alabama  67 

Petty,  Margaret   Tennessee  3S 

Phillips,   Hubert   Ohio  Sr 

Pierson,  Paul  Irving   Tennessee  Sp 

Porter,  J.  Emmett   Virginia  12 

Potter,  Ernest  R  Alabama  6 

Powell,  May  Ruth   Tennessee  22 

Ratliffe,  Glenn   Virginia  Sp 

Roberson,  Edith  Ruth   Tennessee  32 

Saddler,  C.  N  Tennessee  Sp 
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Saddler,  John  S  Tennessee  (> 

Setliffe,  John  A  Tennessee  Sp 

Shepherd,  Clyde  S  Missouri  Sp 

Simonds,   Alberta   Tennessee  Sp 

Slone,  Wallace  M  Alabama 

Spahr,  N.  B  Tennessee  38 

Stapleton.  Robert   Tennessee  22 

Starnes,  DeWitt  F  Tennessee  54 

Stivers,  Bertha   Tennessee  Sp 

Sutherland,  John  M.  C  Virginia  10 

Tarwater,  O.  R  Tennessee  Sr 

Thompson,  Josephine   -  Tennessee  20 

Trimble,  J.  C  Tennessee  42 

Trotter,  John  V  Tennessee  5^) 

Waggoner,   Grace   Illinois  Sp 

Waggoner,  Grant   Illinois  24 

Wertheimer,  Elsie  R  Tennessee  20 

Willinghara,  Olive  May   Mississippi  20 

Wilson,  Emily  L  Tennessee  Sp 

Williams,  Daniel   Florida  Sp 

Wise,  Mrs.  Sarah  L  Tennessee  Sp 

Wright,  Gertrude  V  Tennessee  Sp 


Note — In  the  roster  of  students  as  given  above,  those  who 
have  a  given  number  of  hours  credit  are  planning  to  complete 
a  college  course.  Those  students  who  are  taking  one  or  more 
subjects  from  any  one  of  the  groups  of  study  leading  to  a 
degree,  but  who  do  not  expect  to  complete  a  college  course,  are 
marked  Sp.  (special.) 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 


FACULTY. 


KEV.  JOHN  H.  EACE,  A.M.,  D.D., 
President. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  University. 


Major  Chas.  E.  Evans^  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Elementary  Law,  Law  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions and  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law. 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Member  of  the  Bars  of 
Wisconsin  and  Tennessee,  of  tlie  Supreme  Ct)urt  of  Wisconsin  and. 
Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  and  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Judge-Advocate  in 
Porto  Rico. 


David  H.  Bloom,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; Member  of  the  Bars  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee,  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Tennessee,  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


U.  G.  Caulk,  LL.B., 
Professor  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

LL.B.,  University  of  Michig'an;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Michigan 
and  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Michigan  and  Tennessee, 
of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 


EoBERT  B.  Cooke,  A.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency  and  Partnership. 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee,, 
of  the  Bar  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 
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William  L.  Frierson, 
Professor  of  the  Laws  of  Agency,  Bailments  and 
Carriers. 

A.B.,  gouthwestern  University;  Member  of  ttie  Bar  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennesse,  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  Ex-Mayor  of  Chattanooga. 


Walter  B.  Garvin,  A.B.^ 
Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Limitation  and 
Conflict  of  Laws, 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 


Joshua  L.  Johns,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Torts  and  Crimes. 

L.L.B.,  University. of  Chattanooga,  Yale  University;  Member  of 
the  Bar  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


EoBT.  Pritchard,  LL.M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  Wills,  and 
Administration. 

LL.M.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Author  of 
**Pritchard  on  V^ills  and  Administration." 


Judge  Lewis  Shepherd, 
Professor  of  the  Laiu  of  Private  and  Public 
Corporations. 

Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit 
Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly,  1877  ^nd  1889;  Chancellor  of  the  Ttiird  Chancery  Division 
of  Tennessee. 
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William  B.  Swaney,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques. 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  LL.B.,  Cumberland  University; 
Member  of  the  American  Bar  Association;  President  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  Tennessee,  1896-1897;  President  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Chattanooga,  1899. 


W.  G.  M.  Thomas,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence,  and  Practice, 

LL.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennesse,  of  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Cridner  William  Eobinson,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Bailments, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Ohattanoaga;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  iSupreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts. 


S.  Bartow  Strang,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Torts, 

LLi.'B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts;  Instructor  in  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  since  1908. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 


1908 —  September  21-22,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  En- 

trance Examinations. 
September  23,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 
November  26,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day — 

November  29,  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  24  to  January  3,  1909  (inclusive), 

Christmas  Recess. 

1909 —  January  15,  Friday,  8  P.  M.,  Chattanooga  Sav- 

ings Bank  Inter-Society  Contest. 
January  26,  -Monday,  Mid- Year  Examinations 
begin. 

January  28,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges. 

February  1,  Monday,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  22,  Monday,  Patten  Prize  Contest  in 
Oratory. 

April  9,  Friday,  to  April  12,  Monday,  (inclusive) 

Easter  Recess. 
April  2,  Friday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 
May  24,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 
May  30,  Sunday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  30,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 
June  1,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 
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REQUIREMENTS  F(ffi^«®HS8f©^ 


Applicants  for  admissioii  to  the  school  will  be  expected 
to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  at  least  a  fair  educa- 
tion in  the  common  branches.  The  diploma  of  any  rep- 
utable college,  academy  or  high  school  will  be  received 
as  evidence  of  sufficient  preliminary  education  without 
examination. 

No  fixed  rule  as  to  the  age  of  applicants  for  admission 
is  enforced,  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  student  not  old  enough  to  begin  the  study  of  law 
with  advantage,  and  no  student  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
first  year. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  examination  of  the  junior 
year  will  be  admitted  to  the  senior  year  without  further 
examination.  Those  who  have  failed  to  pass  all  the 
junior  examinations  may,  upon  further  study,  apply 
again  for  examination  in  September  provided  their 
records  are  not  too  unsatisfactory. 

New  applicants  for  admission  to  the  senior  class  will 
be  entered  upon  passing  examinations  upon  the  subjects 
taught  during  the  junior  year.  Students  with  honorable 
records  from  other  law  schools  of  equal  standing  with 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga 
will  be  credited  with  previous  work  upon  showing  of 
proper  certificates. 

The  course  is  two  years  long,  of  eight  months  each. 
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exclusive  of  vacations.  Our  experience  teaches  ns  that 
this  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  ordinary  indns* 
trions  law  student  of  average  ability  can  qualify  for  the 
degree,  and  prepare  himself  for  intelligently  practicing 
the  profession.  In  some  instances,  however,  young  men, 
who  have  read  law  in  a  law  office  for  a  year  or  more,  or 
who  may  be  members  of  the  bar,  are  permitted  to  take 
both  courses  in  one  year. 

EEQUIEEMEKTS  FOE  GEADUATION. 
Members  of  the  junior  class,  in  order  to  pass  into  the 
senior  class,  must  attain  at  least  a  rating  of  70  per  cent, 
upon  each  and  every  subject  taught  in  the  junior  class. 
Members  of  the  senior  class,  in  order  to  receive  the  de- 
gree LL.B.,  must  attain  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  in  all 
the  examinations  of  both  years.  The  examinations  are 
written  and  are  conducted  by  the  faculty. 

A  TYPICAL  EXAMIJfATIOlSr. 
The  following  is  a  typical  examination  on  one  of  the 
subjects  during  the  course: 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF  CRIMES. 

(1)  -Define  a  crime,  (a)  Name  the  three  great  classes  ot 
crimes. 

(2)  What  are  the  presumptions  as  to  the  capacity  of  an 
infant  to  commit  crime?  If  there  are  any  exceptions  to  any  of 
the  presumptions,  please  give  them. 

(3)  What  is  treason?  (a)  What  proof  is  necessary  to  con- 
vict in  the  United  ^States? 

(4)  A,  a  reporter  conceals  himself  in  the  jury  room  and  re- 
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ports  the  deliberations  of  the  jurymen.  Wlhat  charge,  if  aej, 
should  be  brought  against  him? 

(5)  Deifine  Homicide,  (a)  How  is  it  divided?  (b)  Define 
Voluntary  Manslaughter,  Involuntary  Manslaughter.  Give  ex- 
emiple  of  each. 

(6)  'Define  Burglary,  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  term 
'MUonstructive  Breaking,'*  as  applied  to  the  crime  of  burglary? 
Givje  an  example. 

(7)  A  assaults  B,  a  United  States  marshal.  He  is  arrested 
an'd  pun'ished  by  the  United  States  government.  He  is  then  ar- 
rested by  the  'State  authorities.  His  defense  is  that  he  is  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  Is  the  defense  a  good  one? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

{Sy  A  has  a  dummy  on  the  side  walk  in  front  of  his  dry 
goods  store,  on  which  is  buttoned  an  overcoat.  Said  coat  is 
chained  to  the  dummy  by  a  chain  runn'ing  through  the  ooat 
sleeve,  and  the  dummy  was  fastened  to  the  building  by  a  string. 
B  comes  along,  unbuttons  the  coat,  puts  it  under  his  arm  and 
starts  off  with  it.  The  rattling  of  the  chain  attracts  A's  atten- 
tion, who  comes  outside  and  grabs  B,  who  would  have  made 
away  with  the  coat  had  it  not  been  for  the  chain  which  held  it 
Defendant  was  convicted  of  larceny.  Is  the  evidence  suflacienc 
to  sustain  the  indictment  and  verdict?  Give  your  reason, 

(9)  A  hands  over  $88  to  B  to  count,  take  out  one  dollar 
as  a  loan,  and  then  return  the  balance,  A  not  being  able  to  read 
or  write.  After  it  is  counted,  A  asks  to  have  it  returned  to  her. 
B  refuses  to  give  it  back  and  takes  it  away  with  him.  B  is  in- 
dicted and  convicted  of  embezzlement.  Is  the  evidence  suflS- 
cient  to  sustain  the  indictment  and  conviction?  Give  reason  for 
your  answer. 

(10)  John  Jones,  a  constable,  attaches  the  property  of  B  to 
satisfy  a  debt  due  to  C.  B  then  took  the  goods  and  carried 
them  away  to  another  place,  with  the  intent  of  depriving  the 
officer  of  the  goods.  Indicted  and  convicted  of  larceny.  Is  the 
evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  ^indictment  and  conviction? 
Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

(11)  On  March  10,  1908,  A  robbed  B  of  $50.00.    On  the 
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same  day  0  robbed  .A  of  the  same  money.  C  is  indicted  for  rob- 
bing A.  Tbe  facts  are  clear  in  both  cases.  Is  the  indictment 
suflScient?    Giv*e  the  reason  for  your  conclusion. 

(12)  Is  drunkenness  an  excuse  for  crime?  May  it  be 
shown  in  the  tr^ial  of  a  criminal  offense?  If  you  say  yes,  then 
answer  for  what  purpose. 

(13)  A,  sheriff  of  'Monroe  County,  demands  money  from  B 
for  accepting  him  as  bail  for  lO,  whom  he  has  arrest-ed.  Of 
what  offense  is  he  guilty? 

(14)  A,  while  lawfully  married  to  OB,  enters  into  a  mar- 
riage with  C,  a  negro  woman.  ISuch  marriage  is  made  void  by 
statute.  A  is  indiicted  for  bigamy.  A  pleads  the  void  marriage 
and  says  they  were  not  married  under  the  law.  Is  the  plea  a 
good  one?  If  you  answer  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  neg- 
ative, give  your  reagoii. 

(15)  A  is  a  servant  of  a  dry  goods  firm  composed  of  J.  L. 
Hanson  and  Fred  Jones.  His  special  duty  is  to  drive  a  team, 
but  he  is  liable  to  perform  any  other  duty  that  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  firm.  On  January  10,  1908,  Jones  directed  A  to 
get  $500  from  Hanson  at  the  warehouse  and  (bring  it  to  him  at 
the  store.  A  applied  for  the  money  which  was  delivered  to  him 
by  Hanson.  A  never  delivered  the  money  to  Jones,  but  left  the 
State  at  once  and  did  not  return  for  several  weeks,  when  he 
returned  and  said  that  he  had  spent  the  money  for  drink.  He 
was  indicted  and  convicted  of  embezzlement.  Will  the  facts 
sustain  the  indictment  and  conviction?  iGive  the  reason*  for 
your  conclusions. 

(16)  A  secures  a  dry  goods  box  from  a  store  and  has  it 
brought  to  his  hotel.  iHe  then  conceals  himself  in  it  and  is 
taken  to  the  depot  by  an  expressman  whom  he  had  made  pre- 
vious arrangements  with,  to  take  him  to  the  8  :oO  train  that 
evening,  with  specific  orders  to  not  call  until  just  before  time 
for  the  train  to  go.  These  orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
He  is  placed  in  the  express  car  where  he  is  discovei'ed  by  the 
officers  who  have  been  notified  by  telegram.  He  admits  that  he 
was  intending  to  take  money  from  the  car  when  questioned. 
Statute  provides  that  an  express  car  can  be  burglarized  the 
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same  as  dwelling  Ihouse.  He  is  indicted  for  burglary  and  con- 
victed. Wlill  the  facts  sustain  the  indictment  and  conviction? 
Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

(17)  Complaint  to  a  justice,  dated  Nov.  23,  1906,  charging 
an  illegal  keeping  of  liquors  on  December  23,  1906.  Defendant 
claims  that  he  cannot  he  con^victed  of  an  ofitense  charged  in  the 
complaint  to  have  happened  after  the  date  of  the  complaint. 
The  judge  ruled  that  if  the  evidence  showed  that  he  committed 
the  offense  before  the  time  of  the  complaint,  then  he  might  be 
convicted.  He  was  convicted.  Appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sbould  the  higher  court  sustain  or  reverse  the  lower  court? 
Why? 

(18)  A  goes  upon  the  property  of  B  to  sell  a  gun  to  C,  one 
of  B's  hired  men.  D,  another  tenant,  called  B,  who  happened 
to  be  riding  by,  to  come  over  where  they  were,  at  the  same  time 
saying :  **Here  is  a  man  who  says  that  ihe  is  going  to  hunt  any- 
how." ;B  told  the  prisoner,  A,  that  he  could  not  hunt,  as  the 
promises  had  been  posted  for  the  benefit  of  both  black  and 
white.  A  replied  that  he  had  not  seen  any  posters  and  would 
have  shot  had  he  seen  anything.  A  then  stated  his  business 
and  when  B  told  him  if  he  was  through  to  leave  at  once.  A 
replied  that  he  would  go  when  he  got  ready.  B  then  dismounted 
and  said,  "I  will  see  about  that.'*  A  stepped  back  with  his  gun 
still  in  his  hands  and  said,  '*If  you  Ihurt  me  I  will  shoot  you, 
damn  you."  B'  picked  up  a  corn  cutter  and  run  at  A.  They 
clinched  and  in  the  scuffle  the  gun  was  discharged.  In  the 
souffle  B  received  some  abrasions  on  the  head-  but  no  evidence 
as  to  how  it  happened.  When  they  were  parted  A  was  crying 
to  the  bystanders  for  them  to  *'take  B  off,"  who  was  now  on 
top.  B  was  not  laid  up  but  a  short  time  and  was  all  right  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  which  was  held  six  weeks  later.  Was  B  justi- 
fied in  making  the  assault? 

(19)  Give  the  rules  governing  the  admissibility  of  dying 
declarations  in  criminal  cases. 

(20)  Was  a  tent  or  booth,  put  up  temporarily,  at  common 
law  considered  a  dwelling  house  so  that  burglary  could  be  com- 
mitted by  breaking  into  it?  How  about  a  church^was  it  con- 
sidered a  dwelling  house? 
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THE  COUESE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  logical  in  its  development.  In- 
stead O'f  starting  the  new  student  to  studying  half  a 
dozen  different  subjects  at  once^  much  of  which  is  incom- 
prehensible because  of  ignorance  of  general  principle^^ 
which  should  be  learned  firsts  the  course  is  so  arranged 
that  the  new  student  first  takes  up  the  principles  of 
Elementary  Law.  Lectures  are  delivered  and  recitations 
held  daily  upon  this  subject  until  the  student  is  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  its  principles.  AVhen  this  subject 
is  mastered^  he  is  taught  the  law  of  the  home^  by  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Domestic  Eelations^  the  law  of  husband 
and  wife^  parent  and  child^  guardian  and  ward^  infancy^ 
and  master  and  servant.  ISText  is  taken  up  the  subject 
of  contracts  in  general^  followed  by  lectures  on  the  con- 
tracts under  the  Law  Merchant^  such  as  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques.  Then  the  Law  of  Sales,  Personal  Property, 
Principal  and  Agent,  Bailments  and  Carriers,  Torts, 
Damages  and  Criminal  Law.  The  senior  year  begins 
with  Equity  Jurisprudence,  and  continues  with  Pleading 
and  Practice  at  Law,  Pleading  and  Practice  in  Equity, 
Evidence,  Law  of  Eeal  Property,  Law  of  Corporations, 
Conflict  of  Laws,  Wills,  and  Administration,  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  finally  concluding  with  lectures  on 
Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  Ethics. 

The  method  of  instruction  will  be  by  the  study  of  text 
books,  illustrated  with  the  occasional  study  of  cases. 
The  lecturers  will  expound  and  explain  the  text,  meeting 
and  removing  the  difficulties  of  the  students,  by  exami- 
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nation  and  explanation.  Illustrative  cases  will  be  read 
and  applied.  The  moot  court  will  furnish  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  law  learned.  The  Faculty  is  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  the  reported  cases  only, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  text  books^  is  not  the  best  method 
of  acquiring  a  systematic  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  law.  The  case  lawyer  is  not  apt  to  be  a  learned 
lawyer.  The  active  practice  of  the  profession  tends  to 
make  case  lawyers^  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  lawj^er  who  has  passed  into  active  practice;  no  one 
appreciates  better  than  he  that  the  time  spent  as  a  stu- 
dent in  a  law  school  is  probably  the  only  opportunit}'' 
that  will  ever  be  afforded  for  a  systematic  study  of  the 
law.  It  can  be  best  studied  from  the  text-writers  who 
spent  years  in  selecting,  harmonizing  and  systematizing 
ihe  numberless  judicial  decisions  upon  the  different 
branches  of  the  law.  The  objections  to  the  case  system 
of  legal  study  are  numerous  and  apparent. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  from  time  to  time  upon 
professional  ethics,  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating  in 
the  students  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  high  moral 
qualities  required  in  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  with  the  hope  of  raising  higher  yet  the 
standard  of  professional  conduct. 

The  practical  conduct  of  lawsuits  in  the  courts,  the 
preparation  of  legal  documents,  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  the  argument  of  causes 
before  the  courts  and  juries,  etc.,  will  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  lectures  and  instructions. 
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COMMEECIAL  LAW. 
While  every  student  will  be  advised  to  take  the  com- 
plete course,  a  special  course  of  study  in  commercial  law 
will  be  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  confine  their 
studies  to  that  branch  with  the  view  of  entering  a  com- 
mercial or  business  career. 

OEDEK  OP  LECTURES. 
Junior  Class. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Elementary  Law;  Domestic  Eelations;  Contracts;  Bills, 
JSFotes  and  Cheques. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Personal  Property;  Sales;  Bailments  and  Carriers ;• 
Torts  and  Damages ;  Agency  and  Partner- 
ship ;  Criminal  Law. 

Senior  Glass, 

FIRST  TERM. 

Equity  Jurisprudence;  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law; 
Evidence;  Conflict  of  Laws;  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Equity,  Pleading  and  Practice;  Eeal  Property;  Corpo- 
rations; Wills  and  Administration;  Constitutional 
Law;  State  Constitution;  Legal  Ethics. 
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CUERICULUM. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Elementary  Law — Treats  of  the  Nature  of  Law  and 
the  Various  Systems :  Morale  divine^  municipal;,  inter- 
national^ maritime  and  martial  law.  Forms  and  func- 
tions of  government.  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Unwritten  Law^  the  Eoman^  the  Canon  and  the 
Common  Law.  Equity  and  the  Written  Law.  Authori- 
ties and  their  Interpretation.  The  Substantive  Ijaw^ 
embracing  a  general  framework  of  the  great  body  of 
Law.  The  Adjective  Law^  embracing  remedies^  courts 
and  their  jurisdiction,  procedure  and  trials.  Legal  Ter- 
minology.  Lecture,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Domestic  Eelations — Treats  of  Husband  and  Wife, 
Marriage  both  as  a  contract  and  as  a  status.  Effect  of 
marriage  upon  persons,  property,  contractual  powers, 
prenuptial  and  postnuptial  oontracts.  Wife^s  Equitable 
and  Statutory  Separate  Estate.  Antenuptial  and  post- 
nuptial Settlements.  Separation  and  Divorce.  Parent 
and  Child,  Guardian  and  Ward,  Infancy.  Persons  non 
compos  mentis  and  Master  and  Servant.  Lecture,  Text- 
Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Contracts — Treats  of  Contracts  in  General.  Offer 
and  Acceptance,  Classifications  of  Contracts.  Eequire- 
ments  of  Writing,  Statute  of  Frauds,  Consideration,  Ca- 
pacity 'of  Parties,  Legality  of  Object,  Operation,  Inter- 
pretation and  Discharge  of  Contract.  Agency.  Quasi 
Contracts.    Parties  suit  juris.    Effect  of  Coverture,  In- 
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fancy^  Insanity^  Duress^  Drunkenness^  Undue  Influence 
and  Fraud  upon  Contracts.  Lectures^  Text-Book  and 
Illustrative  Cases. 

BiLLS^  Notes  and  Cheques — Treats  of  the  Law  Mer- 
chant and  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Negotiability,  Ne- 
gotiable Bills  and  Notes  and  their  Formal  and  Essential 
Eequisites,  Acceptance  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Indorse- 
ment, Nature  of  the  Liabilities  of  the  Parties,  Transfer, 
Defenses  as  Against  Purchaser  for  Value  without  Notice. 
Bona  Fide  Purchasers,  Presentment  and  Notice  of  Dis- 
honor. Cheques.  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. 
Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Torts — General  Nature  of  Torts.  Principles  of  Lia- 
bility. Liability  for  Torts  committed  by  or  with  others. 
Discharge  and  Limitation  of  Liability.  Remedies.  Spe- 
cific- Wrongs.  Wrongs  affecting  Safety  and  Freedom  of 
Persons.  Wrongs  in  Family  Eelations.  Wrongs  Affect- 
ing Reputation.  Malicious  Wrongs.  Wrongs  to  Posses- 
sion and  Property.  Nuisance.  Negligence.  Relation 
of  Master  and  Servant.  Assumption  of  Risks  by  Ser- 
vant, Fellow  Servants,  Vice-Principals.  Common  Car- 
riers and  their  Liabilities.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and 
Illustrative  Cases. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure — Treats  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Crime  and  Ground  of  Punishment.  Classifica- 
tion of  Crimes.  The  Mental  Element  in  Crime.  Per- 
sons Capable  of  Committing  Crime.  Parties  Concerned. 
The  Overt  Act.   Offenses  against  the  Person,  against  the 
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Habitation^  against  Property^,  against  Public  Health, 
against  Morals,  against  Public  Justice  and  Authority, 
against  the  Public  Peace,  against  the  Government, 
against  the  Law  of  ISTations.  Jurisdiction.  Former 
Jeopardy.  Apprehension  and  Arrest.  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination, Bail  and  Commitment.  Mode  of  Accusation, 
Criminal  Pleading.  Proof.  Motion  to  Quash,  Trial 
and  Verdict.  Proceedings  after  Verdict.  Evidence  and 
Habeas  Corpus.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative 
Cases. 

Personal  Property — General  Classification.  Char- 
acteristics of  Per&onal  Property,  Choses  in  Possession, 
Choses  in  Action.  Chattels  Eeal.  Chattels  Personal. 
Heirloom  and  Emblements.  Fixtures.  Personal  Prop- 
erty in  Expectancy.  Joint  and  Common  Ovmers.  In- 
come, Interest  and  Usury.  Ships  and  Vessels,  Money, 
Debts  in  General.  Debts  secured  by  Lien.  Debts  secured 
by  Pledge.  Collateral  Security.  Debts  secured  by  Mort- 
gage; Chattel  Mortgages.  Shares  of  Stock.  Patents 
and  Copyrights.  Annuities,  Pensions  and  Insurance 
Policies.    Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Partnership — Treats  of  What  Constitutes  a  Partner- 
ship. Former  Doctrine.  Modem  Doctrine.  Leading 
Case  of  Cox  v.  Hickman.  Delectus  Personarum.  Clas- 
sification of  Partnerships.  General  Eequisites  as  to  for- 
malities and  Who  may  become  Partners.  Firm  as  an 
Entity.  Firm  Fame.  Capital  of  Firm.  Partnership 
Property.    Eights  and  Liabilities  of  Partners  Inter  Se. 
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Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Partners  as  to  Third  Persons. 
Actions.  Dissolution  of  Partnership.  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies. Mining  Partnerships.  Limited  Partnerships. 
Lectures^  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Sales — Formation  of  the  Contract.  Effect  of  the 
Contract  in  Passing  Property^  Statute  of  Frauds.  Un- 
conditional Sales,  Conditional  Sales,  Sales  on  Trial  or 
Approval.  Mistake,  Failure  of  Consideration  and  Fraud. 
Illegality  of  Sales,  covering  Sales  prohibited  by  Common 
Law,  by  Public  Policy  and  by  Statute.  Conditions  and 
Warranties.  Performance  Eights  of  Unpaid  Seller 
against  the  Goods.  Seller^s  Lien,  Stoppage  in  transitu 
and  Eights  of  Eegale.  Action  for  Breach  of  Contract. 
Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Bailments  and  Carriers — ^Classification  of  Bail- 
ments, Bailments  for  the  Sole  Benefit  of  Bailor.  Bail- 
ments for  the  Sole  Benefit  of  Bailee.  Bailments  for  the 
Mutual  Benefit  of  Bailor  and  Bailee.  Innkeepers.  Car- 
riers  of  Goods.  Carriers  -of  Passengers.  Actions  against 
Carriers.  Postoffice  Department.  Lectures,  Text-Book 
and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Agency — Treats  of  the  Eelation  between  Principal 
and  Agent.  Creation  of  the  Eelation.  Who  may  be 
Principal  or  Agent.  Appointment  of  Agent.  Eatifica- 
tion.  Delegation  of  Authority  and  the  Eights,  Duties  and 
Liabilities  arising  out  of  the  Eelation.  Termination  of 
the  Eelation.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative 
Cases. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

Equity  Jurisprudence — Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  General  Outline  of  Equitable 
Jurisdiction.  Maxims  in  Equity.  Equitable  Titles. 
Trusts.  Express  Trusts,  Implied  Trusts,  Resulting  and 
Constructive  Trusts.  Trusts  for  Married  Women. 
Trusts  for  Charities.  Doctrine  of  Cy  Pres.  Trustees,  i 
their  Powers  and  Duties.  Mortgages  and  Assignments. 
Equitable  Rights.  Accident  and  Mistake.  Frauds. 
Actual  Fraud.  Fraud  Arising  from  the  Intrinsic  Na- 
ture of  the  Transaction.  Fraud  presumed  from  the  Re- 
lation of  the  Parties.  Fraud  affecting  Third  Parties. 
Notice.  Equitable  Estoppel.  Election.  Conversion  and 
Reconversion.  Adjustment.  Liens.  Equitable  Reme- 
dies. Injunction.  Reformation,  Rescission  and  Can- 
cellation. Account,  Partition,  Dower,  Boundaries  and 
Rent.  Partnership  Bills,  Creditors  Bills  and  Adminis- 
tration Suits.  Infants,  Idiots  and  Lunatics.  Discovery. 
Bills  Quia  Timet,  Receivers,  Writs  of  Ne  Exeat  and  of 
Siipplicavit,  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Corporations — Nature  of  a  Corporation.  Creation 
and  Citizenship  of  Corporations.  Effect  of  Irregular 
Incorporation.  Corporations  De  Jure  and  Corporations 
De  Facto.  Powers  and  Liabilities  of  Corporations.  Doc- 
trine of  Ultra  Vires.  The  Corporation  and  the  State. 
The  Dartmouth  College  Case.  Dissolution  of  a  Corpo- 
ration. Membership  and  Management  of  Corporations. 
Officers  and  Agents.  Rights  and  Remedies  of  Creditors. 
Foreign  Corporations.     Public   Corporations.  Quasi 
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Public  Corporations.  Municipal  Corporations.  Lectures, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Eeal  Property — What  is  Eeal  Property?  Tenure 
and  Seizen.  The  Feudal  System.  Estates  as  to  Quan- 
tity; Fee  Simple,  Estates  Tail,  Life  Estates,  Freehold 
Estates  and  Estates  less  than  Freehold.  Estates  as  to 
Quality;  Estates  on  Condition,  Estates  on  Limitation, 
Base  Fees,  Mortgages.  Equitable  Estates.  Estates  as  to 
Time  of  Enjoyment,  Future  Estates.  Estates  as  to 
N"umber  of  Owners.  Sole  Estates,  Joint  Estates  and 
Estates  in  Common.  Incorporeal  Hereditaments.  Legal 
Capacity  to  hold  ^and  convey  Eealty.  Kestraints  on 
Alienation.  Deeds,  their  Eequisites  and  Component 
Parts  and  General  Classification  of  Titles.  Lectures, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Wills  and  Administration" — History  of  Wills.  Form 
of  Wills.  Who  may  make  a  Will.  Wills  in  Solemn 
Form,  Nuncupative,  Holographic  and  Conditional  Wills. 
Things  which  can  be  done  by  Will  and  Things  which 
cannot  be  done  by  Will.  Mistake,  Fraud  and  Undue 
Influence.  Construction  of  Wills,  Probate  of  Wills. 
Eevocation  and  Eepublication  of  Wills.  Codicils.  De- 
vices, Legacies  and  Bequests.  Advancements,  Election. 
Eules  for  the  Descent  of  Property  of  Intestates.  Ad- 
ministration. Executors  and  x\dministrators.  Lectures, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Constitutional  Law — General  Principles.  The 
TJnited  States  and   the   States.     Establishment  and 
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Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Construction  and  In- 
terpretation. Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  De- 
partment of  Government.  The  Police  Power,  Power  of 
Taxation.  Right  of  Eminent  Domain.  Civil  Eights  and 
their  Protection.  Political  and  Public  Rights.  Consti- 
tutional Guaranties.  Laws  Impairing  the  Obligation  of 
Contracts.  Retroactive  Laws.  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws. 
Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

State  Constitution — Declaration  of  Rights.  Dis- 
tribution of  Powers.  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial Departments.  Elections,  Impeachments.  Officers, 
Militia  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions.  Acts  Constitu- 
tional and  Acts  Unconstitutional.  Lectures,  Text  of 
the  Constitution  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Conflict  of  Laws — General  Principles,  Situs  of  the 
Person.  Situs  of  Status,  Situs  of  Personal  Property, 
Situs  of  Contracts,  Situs  of  Torts  and  Crimes,  Situs  of 
Remedies.  Pleading  and  Proof  of  Foreign  Laws.  Lec- 
tures and  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law — The  Dif- 
ferent Courts  of  Law  and  their  Jurisdiction.  Forms  of 
Action.  Parties  to  an  Action.  The  Proceedings  to  an 
Action.  Process,  Appearance,  Pleadings,  Declaration, 
Demurrer,  Plea  in  Abatement,  Plea  in  Bar.  The  Repli- 
cation and  Subsequent  Pleadings.  Collateral  Pleas. 
Amendments.  The  Issue.  The  Verdict.  Proceedings 
after  Verdict.  Bills  of  Exception.  New  Trial.  Mo- 
tion in  Arrest  of  Judgment.    Judgment  Non  Obstante 
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Veredicto,  The  judgment.  Proceedings  after  judg- 
ment. Audita  Querela.  Certiorari.  Writ  of  Error.  The 
Writ  of  Execution.  Eules  of  Pleading.  Forms  -of 
Pleading.    Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Pleading  and  Practice  in  Equity — Treats  of  Par-j 
ties  in  Equity.  Proceedings  in  Equity.  Bills  and  their 
different  forms.  EquitaMe  Defences.  Demurrers. 
Pleas,  Answers,  Cross  Bills,  Disclaimers,  Proof  in 
Equity,  Depositions,  Decrees  and  Appeals.  Lectures, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Pleading  and  Practice  in  Federal  Courts — Treats 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts.  Constitutional 
Limitations.  Concurrent  Jurisdiction.  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice, Pleading  and  Evidence.  Lectures  and  Illustrative 
Cases. 

Evidence — Treats  of  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Evidence.  Judicial  JTotice.  Eules  of  Evidence.  Eeve- 
lancy.  Sufficiency,  Burden  of  Proof,  and  Kind  of  Evi- 
dence. Direct  and  Circumstantial  Evidence.  Pri- 
mary and  Secondary  Evidence.  Hearsay  Evidence. 
Presumptions,  Admissions  and  Confessions.  Method 
'of  Obtaining  Evidence,  Competency  of  Witnesses. 
Expert  Testimony.  Oral  Evidence.  Depositions. 
Examination  of  Witnesses.  Objections  to  Testi- 
mony. Who  can  testify  and  who  cannot  testify.  Privi- 
leged communications.  Eecords  and  Judicial  Writings. 
Impeachment  of  Witnesses.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and 
Illustrative  Cases. 
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Medical  Jurisprudence — {This  subject  is  compul- 
sory for  Students  in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  hut 
optional  for  Law  Students,  although  all  Law  Students 
are  urged  to  talce  these  lectures,  which  they  are  permit- 
ted to  do  without  extra  charge.)  This  subject  treats  of 
Medical  Evidence  and  Medical  Witnesses.  Expert  Tes- 
timony. Identification  of  Criminals.  Bertillion  system. 
Finger  prints.  Sex  and  doubtful  sex.  Impotency  and 
Sterility.  Eape  of  Young  Women.  The  signs  of  Vir- 
ginity. Eape  of  Matrons.  Criminal  Abortion.  The 
Signs  of  Death  and  the  Sequence  of  Post  Mortem  Phe- 
nomena. Eigor  Mortis  and  Putrefaction.  Sudden 
Death  due  to  Natural  Causes.  Death  by  Drowning, 
Hanging,  Strangulation,  Suffocation.  Wounds  in  their 
Medicolegal  Eolations.  Wounds  before  and  after  death. 
Infanticide.  The  Medicolegal  Eolations  of  Human 
Blood.  Death  by  Electricity,  Heat,  Cold,  Starvation, 
Poisoning  and  by  I^oxious  Gases.  Toxicology.  Lec- 
tures, Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

INSTEUCTOES. 
The  instructors  of  this  school  have  been  chosen  from 
the  bench  and  the  bar  of  Chattanooga — a  bench  and  bar 
justly  famed  for  its  ability  and  learning — and  are  all 
constantly  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
the  law.  They  are  men  eminently  fitted  for  the  work 
they  have  undertaken,  and  the  various  subjects  have  been 
assigned  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  the 
individual  instructors.    The  faculty  is  an  exceptionally 
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strong  one  and  it  is  certain  that  the  subjects  discussed 
will  receive  the  most  careful  treatment. 

Within  the  subjects  assigned  to  him^  each  instructor 
will  have  latitude  to  adopt  such  methods  of  instruction 
as  he  most  approves  and  the  subject  seems  to  require. 
Different  subjects  require  different  treatment^  and  the 
individual  views  of  an  instructor  are  a  large  factor  to 
be  considered  in  attaining  the  best  results. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 
The  method  of  instruction  adopted  is  that  of  the 
study  of  text  books  and  daily  recitations  by  the  students, 
in  connection  with  lectures  by  the  instructors  and  study 
of  leading  cases.   The  following  text  books  will  be  used : 

Elementary  Law — Fishback. 
Domestic  Eelations — Long. 
Bills,  ISTotes  and  Cheques — Bigelow. 
Eeal  Property — Tiedman. 
Personal  Property — Smith. 
Contracts — Clark. 
Agency — Huff  cut. 

Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law — Shipman. 

Bailment  and  Carriers — Schouler. 

Sales — Benjamin. 

Torts — Bigelow. 

Criminal  Law — May. 

Corporations — Clark. 

Evidence — Greenleaf. 

Partnership — Shumaker. 

Conflict  of  Laws — Minor. 

Wills  and  Administration — Pritchard. 
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Constitutional  Law — Cooley. 
State  Constitution — Text  and  Lectures. 
Equity  J urisprudence — Bispham. 
Equity  Pleading  and  Practice — Fletcher. 
Legal  Ethics — Sharswood  and  Lectures. 

MOOT  COURT. 
A  Moot  Court  is  held  weekly  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  conducted^  as  nearly  as  possible^  according  to  the 
forms  of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  students  are 
expected  to  draw  pleadings  in  the  cases  assigned  t>o  them, 
and  to  conduct  them  through  all  the  stages  of  a  legal 
or  equitable  suit  before  trying  the  issue  in  the  Moot 
Court.  Members  of  the  Senior  Class  may  be  appointed 
to  sit  as  Associate  Justices,  and  required  to  write  opin- 
ions. The  cases  will  be  selected  to  illustrate  the  subjects 
studied  by  the  classes  and  will  be  made,  &o  far  as  possi- 
ble, means  of  instruction,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  law.  Both  classes  will  be  assigned 
to  argue  cases  in  these  courts.  Students  will  be  encour- 
aged, and,  as  far  as  possible  assisted  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  do  their  reading  in  the  offices  of  reputable  law- 
yers of  the  city,  where  they  may  have  'Opportunities  to 
learn  legal  forms  and  to  see  the  principles  they  are 
studying  applied  in  actual  practice. 

FEES  AJsTD  EXPENSES. 
Tuition  $50.00  per  year,  payable  one-half  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  term  and  one-half  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term.   A  matriculation  fee  ($5.00)  is  paid 
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but  once  during  the  entire  course.  Good  board  and 
room,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  at  from  $2.50 
to  $4.00  per  week. 

Rooms  with  heavy  furniture  and  heating  can  be  had 
in  the  Law  Building  for  50  cents  a  week  up,  according  to 
location.  Table  board  in  Law  Building  can  be  had 
for  $2.50  per  week. 

PRIZES. 

Mr.  John  A.  Patten,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  offers 
yearly  two  cash  prizes  in  oratory.  One  representative  is 
chosen  by  competitive  contests  from  the  three  profes- 
sional departments  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology  and 
one  representative  from  the  department  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  public  contest  is  held  on  the  evening  preceding 
Washington's  birthday. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Annis,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  offers 
yearly  two  cash  prizes  to  debaters.  This  contest  is  held 
in  the  month  of  April  in  each  year. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  Chattanooga  Law  School  has  many  advantages 
by  reason  of  its  location.  Courts  are  in  session  every 
day  in  the  year  except  Sundays.  Students  therefore 
have  opportunity  of  observing  all  kinds  of  litigation. 
The  Courts  holding  in  Chattanooga  are  as  follows :  City 
Police  Court,  daily;  Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts,  daily; 
Probate  Court,  daily;  State  Circuit,  three  times  a  year, 
occupying  about  seven  months  of  time ;  Criminal  Court, 
three  terms  a  year;  Chancery  Court  (Equity  Court), 
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two  terms  a  year,  occupying  about  four  months ;  United 
States  District  and  United  States  Circuit  Court,  two 
terms  a  year.    The  climatic  conditions  of  Chattanooga 

^  are  fav^orable  to  study,  the  average  annual  temperature 
being  60  degrees.  The  winters  are  mild  and  snow  sel- 
dom falls.    The  location  of  the  city  is  high  above  sea 

(     level,  among  picturesque  mountains,  bordering  on  the 

:  Tennessee  Eiver,  affording  scenery  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  unsurpassed  on  the  continent. 

The  Law  Building  stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking 

\  the  entire  landscape,  and  yet  is  located  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  'of  the  courts  and  the  law  offices.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  campus  are  the  historic  points  of  Look- 

:,  out  Mountain,  Missionary  Eidge,  Orchard  Knob, 
IsTational  cemetery,  while  the  great  Chickamauga  Park 
is  only  seven  miles  distant,  connected  by  electric  rail- 
road with  the  city.  Chattanooga  is  the  chief  railroad 
center  of  the  South.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  city  is 
good.  The  church  advantages  offered  here  are  excellent. 
Chattanooga  is  also  one  of  the  chief  military  posts  of 
the  United  States.  The  Twelfth  Cavalry  of  the  United 
States  forms  the  garrison.  Chickamauga  Park  lias  been 
selected  by  the  government  as  one  of  the  four  points  for 
field  manoeuvers  of  the  army. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY. 
The  student  body  is  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation  and  from  other  countries,  thus  bringing  the  indi- 
vidual student  into  intimate  touch  with  young  men  rep- 
resentative of  the  ideas  prevalent  throughout  the  length 
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and  breadth  -of  the  land.  During  the  school  year  of 
1907-8  thirty-nine  states  were  represented  and  also  the 
Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  Finland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Eussia. 

Of  the  139  matriculants  in  the  Law  Department,  100 
were  either  graduates  or  under  graduates  from  60  differ- 
ent universities  and  colleges.  The  student  body  also  rep- 
resented 114  high  schools  or  schools  of  similar  grade. 

OPPOETUNITIES  FOE  STUDENTS  OF  LIMITED 
MEANS. 

We  receive  many  inquiries  from  ambitious  young  men 
of  limited  means,  asking  what  chances  there  are  for  a 
poor  young  man  to  take  the  course  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  his  living.  The  faculty  of  the  Law  Department 
are  all  actively  engaged  in  practice  and  have  not  the 
time  to  look  up  positions  for  students.  A  number  of 
young  men  come  to  the  University  practically  without 
means,  but  in  every  instance  coming  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  faculty,  no  one  has  failed  to  find  something 
to  do.  Chattanooga  is  a  growing  city,  with  a  very  large 
number  of  diversified  industries,  and  the  opportunities 
for  employment  are  most  excellent.  For  the  benefit  of 
young  men  w^ho  are  engaged  during  the  daytime  the 
facultj^  arrange  the  course  of  lectures  from  T  p.  m.  to  9 
p.  m.  We  would  not  advise  any  young  man  to  come  to 
the  University  and  matriculate  penniless,  but  with  capi- 
tal enough  to  pay  expenses  during  the  time  which  must 
necessarily  be  spent  in  seeking  employment.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  one  to  take  the  course  and  at  the  same  time 
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pay  his  way  can  not  be  surpassed  anywhere.  The  Uni- 
versity authorities  will  be  glad  to  assist  any  deserving 
young  man  whenever  they  can  do  so,  but  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  is  not  a  charitable  institution  and  each 
student  must  largely  depend  upon  himself.  The  people 
of  Chattanooga  are  friends  to  all  young  men  ambitious 
of  obtaining  a  higher  education. 

TO  STUDENTS  EESIDIN"G  XOETH. 

This  Law  School  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  South, 
yet  we  have  many  students  who  come  from  Northern 
states  to  study  law  in  Chattanooga,  and  their  number  is 
constantly  increasing.  While  so  situated,  the  University 
is  broadly  American  and  free  from  any  taint  of  sectional- 
ism whatever.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  both  northern 
and  southern  men  and  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  ideas.  The 
school  welcomes  students  from  all  states  equally. 

You  as  a  northern  man  will  find  several  advantages 
here  that  you  will  not  find  in  the  north.  You  will  find 
a  most  salubrious  climate,  and  the  change  from  the 
harsh  winters  of  the  north  to  the  mild  one  of  Chatta- 
nooga would  be  most  agreeable.  You  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  north,  and  know  all  about  the  habits  and 
thoughts  and  life  of  that  section  of  our  American  people. 
Were  you  to  take  your  course  of  lectures  in  the  north, 
you  would  learn  nothing  new  in  that  particular.  If  you 
come  south  for  j^our  course,  during  the  time  you  are 
here  you  would  learn  the  principles  of  the  law  just  as 
well  here  as  elsewhere,  while  at  the  same  time  you  would 
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come  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  south,  and  learn, 
as  3^ou  otherwise  could  not  learn,  the  thought,  customs 
and  life  of  your  fellow  citizens  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  Should  you  ultimately  decide  to  practice 
your  profession  in  a  southern  state,  this  knowledge  would 
be  'of  inestimable  value  to  you.  Should  you,  however, 
locate  in  the  north,  you  would  be  as  well  prepared  as  if 
you  had  taken  your  course  there,  and  would  have  had 
the  advantage  of  one  or  two  years^  residence  in  the  south. 
This  would  give  you  an  experience  broadening  in  its 
effect,  and  you  would  have  a  more  comprehensive  grasp 
not  only  of  the  whole  American  people,  but  also  of  the 
law  itself.  We  repeat  that  you  would  have  a  better 
grasp  of  the  law.  Why?  Because  a  great  deal  of  the 
law  grows  out  of  the  customs,  habits  and  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  more  thoroughly  you  understand  the  people 
as  a  whole  the  more  thoroughly  you  will  understand  the 
law.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  north- 
ern law  students  to  study  in  the  south.  The  lawyers  of 
the  land  are  as  a  class  the  leaders  of  public  thought  and 
opinion,  and  the  broadening  results  of  this  policy  would 
soon  be  apparent.  The  law  demands  of  its  votaries  that 
they  should  know  more  things  about  more  subjects  than 
any  other  professi'on.  The  additional  knowledge  you 
would  obtain  here  would  be  capital  to  you  throughout 
your  life,  whether  you  become  a  southern  or  a  northern 
lawyer. 

Another  advantage  we  have  to  offer  is  that  Chatta- 
nooga was  the  great  strategic  point  of  the  great  civil  war. 
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Here  were  fought  the  battle  of  Lookout  ^lountain,  com- 
monly called  the  "Battle  Above  the  Clouds/'  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Eidge^  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and 
the  siege  of  Chattanooga.  Here  is  the  center  of  the  scene 
where  Grant,  Sherman,  Rosecrans,  Thomas,  Bragg,  Jo 
Johnstone,  Longstreet  and  others  operated.  The  gen- 
eral and  state  governments  have  recognized  this  fact  and 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  preserving 
and  decorating  these  fields  as  great  parks.  While  here 
you  would^  of  course,  become  as  familiar  with  these  great 
historic  points  as  you  are  with  the  neighborhood  of  your 
own  home.  This  would  add  to  the  accuracy  of  your  in- 
formation, another  thing  of  value  to  the  lawyer. 

COREESPONDENCE. 
In  correspondence,  address  Maj.  Charles  E.  Evans, 
Dean  Law  Department,  Loveman  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

OEGANIZATIOIsT  OF  LAW  CLASS  OF  1908. 
President — Thomas  Eandolph  Moss,  Tennessee. 
Vice-President — Charles  Barnard  Aldrich,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Secretary — Euth  Durant  Evans,  South  Carolina. 
Treasurer — W.  E.  G.  Watson,   Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine. 

Orator — KTephi  Jensen,  Utah. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Ludger  Armond  Benoit,  Ehode 
Island. 

Historian — James  Scott  Dunn,  Virginia. 


ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


Showing  name;,  domicile,  nativity^  schools  in  which 
preliminary  training  was  received^  colleges  and  univer- 
sities attended^  literary  degrees  if  any^  and  vocation  of 
student  at  time  of  matriculation  in  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Chattanooga. 


EESIDENT  GEADUATES. 

OOONRAD,  ELINOR  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Graduate  Tiffin  (O.)  High  School;  UrsuUne 
Academy,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Heidelberg  TJniyersity;  LL.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga;  Student.  Passed  State  examina- 
tion and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

ORES  WELL,  EDWARD  EVERETT.  .White  Pine,  Tennessee 
Nativity,  North  Carolina;  Graduate  Maury  (Tenn.)  Academy; 
LL.B.  University  of  Chattanooga;  Student.     Passed  State 
examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

DUIRHAM,  TAiYLOR  ROGERS  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Bank 
Teller.  Passed  State  examination  and  admitted  to  bar 
of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

GILMORE,  HINTON  GILBERT  . .  .Ringo's  Mills,  Kentucky 
Nativity,  Kentucky;  Graduate  Morehead  (Ky.)  Normal  School; 
LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Student.    Passed  State 
examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

JOHNSTON,  JAMES  ROY   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Georgia;  Graduate  Vernon  (Tex.)  High  School;  LL.B., 
University  of  Chattanooga;  Postofflce  Clerk.  Passed  State 
examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

KALWICK  JOSEPH  JOHN   Centralia,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Pennsylvania;  Centralia  (Pa.)  High  School;  LL.B., 
University  of  Chattanooga;  Student.  Passed  iState  exam- 
ination and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

LANOE,  ORA  LAVERNE   'Bridgeport,  Washington 

Nativity,  Wisconsin;  Bridgeport  (Wash.)  High  School;  LL.B., 
University  of  Chattanooga;  Railway  Flagman.  Passed 
State  examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S., 
1907. 
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LITTLETON,  OARLYLE  SHELLY.  .Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Nativity,  Tennessee;  Cathedral  High  School,  Nashville;  Han- 
nah High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  No.  Ga.  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; Mt.  St.  Joseph  College.  Maryland;  LL.B.,  University 
of  Chattanooga;  Private  Secretary  and  Stenographer. 
Passed  State  examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and 
U.  S.,  1907. 

MASON,  JOHN  BURREL  Star  Junction,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Pennsylvania;  Graduate  E.  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  High 
School;  Detroit  College  of  Law;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga; Law  Clerk.  Passed  State  examination  and  ad- 
mitted to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

McOLURE,  ROY  FLEMING   Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Pennsylvania;  Graduate  Martin's  Ferry  (O.)  High 
School;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Law  Clerk  and 
Stenographer.  Passed  State  examination  and  admitted  to 
bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

McOLURE,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER .  Graf  ton,  W.  Virginia 
Nativity,  Ohio;     Graduate  Martin's  Perry  (O.)  High  School; 
LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Stenographer.  Passed 
State  examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S., 
1907. 

MORGAN,  OLIVER  PERRY   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Stevens  Academy,  (Tenn.);  LL.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga;  Clerk  Southern  Express  Company. 
Passed  State  examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and 
and  U.  S.,  1907. 

MURPHY,  HOMER  GROSS   Hogan,  Montana 

Nativity,  New  Jersey;  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavler,  N.  Y.; 
New  York  Law  School;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga; 
Teacher.  Passed  State  examination  and  admitted  to  bar 
of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

REYNOLDS,  THOMAS  JOSEPH.  .Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Nativity,  New  York;  Graduate  Roman  Catholic  High  School, 
(Phlla.);  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  General  Mana- 
ger of  Salesmen.    Passed  State  examination  and  admitted 
to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

ROGERS,  CHRISTIAN  EDLY   Hixson,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Peabody  College;  A.B.,  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga; LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Teacher.  Passed 
State  examination  and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S., 
1907. 

WAGGONER,  GEORGE  FRANCIS    ....Waggoner,  Illinois 
Nativity,  Illinois;  Shurtllff  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga; Student.    Passed  State  examination  and  admit- 
ted to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

WAGNER,  JOE  WHITE   Mountain  City,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  King  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga; Student.  Passed  State  examination  and  admit- 
ted to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 

WALKER,  JAMES  EDWARD   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Carson  and  Newman  College;  LL.B., 
University  of  Chattanooga;  Teacher.  Passed  State  exami- 
nation and  admitted  to  bar  of  State  and  U.  S.,  1907. 
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WEISS,  ADAM   Buffalo,  New  York 

Nativity,  New  York;  LL.B.,  TJniyersity  of  Chattanooga;  Trav- 
eling Salesman.  Passed  State  examination  and  admitted 
to  bar  of  State  and  U.  iS.,  1907. 

UNDEEGEADUATES. 
SENIORS. 

ALDBICH,  CHARLES  BARNARD,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Nativity,  Massachusetts;  Graduate  Worcester  High  School; 
Boston  University;  Student. 

BENOIT,  LUDGER  ARMOND'  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Nativity,  Massachusetts;  Graduate  Oxford  (Mass.)  High  School; 
Student. 

BRACKEiTT,  ALONZO  DON   Sacramento,  Kentucky 

Nativity,  Kentucky;  Calhoun  (Ky.)  High  School;  Student. 

BROWN,  DEiSTER  ALEXANDER.  .Hudson  Mill's,  Virginia 
Nativity,  Virginia;  Colgate  University;  Lit.B.,   Lit.M.,  D.D., 
Gale  College;  Clergyman. 

BROWNE,  HOWARD  ..New  York,  New  York 

Nativity,  New  York;  Fordham  Preparatory  School,  (N.  Y.); 
Fordham  University;  Registered  Law  Olerk,  N.  Y. 

CHAMBLISS,  JOHN  ALEXANDER  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Baylor's  Uni- 
versity iSchool,  (Tenn.);  Bingham  Military  School,  (N.  C.); 
Virginia  Military  Institute;  Student. 

CLARK,  ANDREW  JOSEPH  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Nativity,  Maryland;  Graduate  St.  Michaels  Academy,  (Md.); 
Actor. 

COOKE,  EARL  WADS  WORTH  Salem,  Ohio 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Graduate  Salem  (O.)  High  School;  Perkiomen 
Seminary,  (Pa.);  University  of  Michigan;  Student. 

COUNTS,  WALTER  JAMES  Ally,  Virginia 

Nativity,  Virginia;  Clintwood  (Va.)  Normal  School;  Gladeville 
Academy;  Teacher. 

CROSS,  WILLIAM  JAMES  Spokane,  Washington 

Nativity,  Michigan;  Cheboygan  (Mich.)  High  School;  Traveling 
Salesman. 

DEICKE,  ERNEST  WALTER  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Nativity,  Germany;  Graduate  iSo.  Div.  High  School,  Milwaukee; 
Poultryman. 

DUNN,  JAMES   SCOTT  Bristol,  Virginia 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  High  School;  Young 
Harris  College,  (Ga.);  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Stu- 
dent. 

EVANS,  RUTH  DURANT  Marion,  South  Carolina 

Nativity,  South  Carolina;  Converse  (S.  C.)  High  School;  A.B., 
Wofford  College;  Student. 
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FOLGER,  JOSEPH  MATHER.  .Crutchfield,  North  Carolina 
Nativity,  North  Carolina;  Dobson  (N.  C.)  High  School;  Elkln 
(N.  O.)  High  School;  Yadkin  Valley  Institute,  (N.  C);  Stu- 
dent. 

FOX,  CHARLES  NIOHOL  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Peabody  Normal  School,  (Tenn.); 
University  of  Nashville;  Bookkeeper. 

FOX,  MARION  LEONIDAS  Chicago,  Illinois 

Nativity,  North  Carolina;  B.S.,  Greenville  and  Tusculum  Col- 
lege; Real  Estate. 

GORRELL,  GEORGE  WOLLAM  Sabina,  Ohio 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Ohio  Wesleyan  Preparatory  School;  A.B.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  University  of  Chicago  Law  Depart- 
ment; Professor  of  Physics. 

GRACE,   HENRY  LEE  Graceville,  Florida 

Nativity,  Florida;  Marianna  (Fla.)  High  School;  Florida  State 
College;  Southern  University,  (Ala.);  Student. 

GREENE,  FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN. ..  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Georgia;  Merchant. 

HAMPTON,  JAMES  HILARY  Murphy,  North  Carolina 

Nativity,  North  Carolina;  A.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga; 
Student. 

HARWELL,  MARVIN  VINES  Hill  City,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Georgia;  St.  Elmo  (Tenn.)  High  School;  University  of 

Chattanooga;  Student. 

HENNESSEY,  JOHN  FRANCIS ...  .Binghamton,  New  York 
Nativity,  New  York;  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  High  School;  Regis- 
tered Law  Student  and  Clerk,  (N.  Y.) 

JENSON,  NBPHI  Salt  Lake  City,  Utan 

Nativity,  Utah;  Union  High  School,  Montezuma  Co.  (Col.);  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints  University;  University  of  Utah;  Lawyer  and 
Member  of  Utah  Legislature. 

JOHNSON,  JESSE  ANDERSON  Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Nativity.  Tennessee;  Hiwassee  College;  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga; Student. 

LITTLETON,  AUGUSTINE  BRABSON. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Tennessee;  Cathedral  High  School,  Nashville;  Marist 
Seminary,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Chief  Clerk  Southern  Railway  Co. 

LYNCH,  Jr.,  DAVID  Winchester,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Winchester  (Tenn.)  Normal  School;  Uni- 
versity of  the  South;  Reporter. 

McKINNON,  ARCHIE  DANIEL. . Gettysburg,  South  Dakota 
Nativity,  Wisconsin;  Graduate  Gettysburg  (S.  D.)  High  School; 
Madison  (S.  D.)  State  Normal  School;  Clerk  Express  Com- 
pany. 

MEYER,   WILLIAM   ROBINSON  Augusta,  Georgia 

Nativity,  Georgia;  Summerville  (Ga.)  Academy;  Graduate  Rich- 
mond Co.  Academy,  (Ga.);  Clerk. 
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MOON,  WILLIAM  DEADERICK.  .. Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Baylor's  University  School;  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee;  Student. 

MOSS,  THOMAS  RANDOLPH  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Souttiwestem  Baptist  University;  Reporter. 

PARSONS,  MILLER  VERNON  Eugene,  Oregon 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Bethel  High  School,  Brandt,  Ohio;  Student. 

PUDER,  GEORGE  HUBERT. Big  Stone  City,  South  Dakota 
Nativity,  Indiana;  Graduate  Big  Stone  City  High  School;  Sales- 
man. 

RATLIFFE,   GLEINN  Grundy,  Virginia 

Nativity,  Virginia;  Graduate  Clintwood  (Va.)  Normal  School; 
Student. 

SAUNDERS,  IRIS  OLAUDB.  .  .Plummer's  Landing,  Virginia 
Nativity,  Kentucljy;  Flemingsburg  (Ky.)  High  School;  Gradu- 
ate Morehead  Normal  School;  Electrician. 

SAVOY,  EDWARD  JAMES   Plantsville,  Connecticut 

Nativity,  Connecticut;  Graduate  Lewis  High  School,  Southing- 
ton  (Conn.);  Student. 

SELLS,  THOMAS  McOLELLAN ...  Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
Nativity,  Tennessee; -B.S.,  Milligan  College;  Student. 

SHBPARD,  CLYLXE  SHELDON  Caruthersville,  Missouri 

Nativity,  Missouri;  Graduate  Caruthersville  (Mo.)  High  School; 
A.B.,  University  of  Missouri;  Insurance. 

SMITH,  JAMES  LEO  Rochester,  New  York 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  High  School;  Bradstreet's 
Preparatory  School  (N.  Y.);  EdiclPs  Preparatory  School 
(N.  Y.);  University  of  Texas;  Registered  Law  Cleric  and 
Student  (N.  Y.) 

SUTHERLAND,  LACY  BROWN  Honaker,  Virginia 

Nativity,  Virginia;  Old  Dominion  College;  Clintwood  (Va.)  Nor- 
mal School;  Student. 

TRIMBLE,  JOSEPH  CLEMENTS.  .East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Georgia;  Fairmount  Academy  (Tenn.);  Emory  Col- 
lege; University  of  Chattanooga;  Student. 

TYLER,  GUY  LANSING  Avon  Parlj,  Florida 

Nativity,  South  Daliota;  University  of  Florida;  Salesman. 

WAGGONER,  GRANT  WRIGHT  Waggoner,  Illinois 

Nativity,  Illinois;  Shurtleff  College;  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga; Student. 

WlAGl^ONER,  PERCY  ESTBSS  Toledo,  Ohio 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Upper  Sanduslsy  High  School  (O.);  Student. 

WATSON,  WILLIAM  GLADSTONE.  .Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 
Nativity,  Minnesota;  Wadena  (Minn.)  High  School;  Hamline 
University;  Student. 

WEBSTER,  OHARLES  PITHER   .Pontiac,  Michigan 

Nativity,  Michigan;  Pontiac  (Mich.)  High  School;  Detroit  Uni- 
versity School;  Student. 
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WBSTERBERG,  GEORGE  EPWARD  Plantsville,  Conn. 

Nativity,  Connecticut;  Graduate  Meriden  (Conn.)  High  School; 
Student 

WRIGHT,  Jr.,  ROBERT  TOOMBS.  .Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Chattanooga  High  School;  Da- 
vidson College  (N.  O.);  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
Student. 

JUNIORS. 

ALfDRICH,  CHARLES  BARNARD  Worcester,  Mass. 

Nativity,  Massachusetts;  Graduate    Worcester    (Mass.)  High 
School;  Boston  University;  Student. 

BARLOW,  JAMES  STANLEY  Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Missouri;  Johnson  City  (T'enn.)  High   School;  Law 
Clerk  and  Stenographer. 

BASKETTE,  JAMES  B  Athens,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Athens  High  School;  Student. 

BAYLEY,  ALDEN  CLARK  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Nativity,  Michigan;  Graduate  Michigan  Normal  School;  Sten- 
ographer. 

BECKETT,  JARRETT  GERALD   Chicago,  Illinois 

Nativitv,  Illinois;  Riverside  (111.)  High  iSchool;  Maywood  (111.) 
High  School;  Real  Estate. 

BLUMEN,  LAWRENCE  Camden,  New  Jersey 

Nativity,  Russia;  Graduate  Niejin  (Russia)  Classical  Gymna- 
sium; Bookkeeper. 

BRITTON,  JAMES  LAB  EN  Greeneville,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  High  School; 
Student. 

BROWNE,  HOWARD  New  York.  New  York 

Nativity,  New  York;   Fordham  Preparatory   School   (N.  Y.); 
Fordham  University;  Registered  Law  Clerk  and  Student. 

BURGESS,  LOUIS   Lamar,  Alabama 

Nativity,  Alabama;  Wedowee  Normal  School  (Ala.);  Roanoke 
Institute  (Ala.);  Teacher. 

CALLAN,   JOHN   ALEXANDER  Boaz,  Alabama 

Nativity,  Alabama;  Boaz  Seminary  (Ala.);  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga; Student. 

CHAMBLISS,  JOHN  ALEXANDER.  ..  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Baylor's  Uni- 
versity School;  Bingham  Military  School  (N.  C);  Virginia 
Military  Institute;  Student. 

CHARLES,  .TORNNAN  MAY...   McEwin,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Mooney  Preparatory  School  (Tenn.);  Stu- 
dent. 

CLARK,  ANDREW"  JOSEPH  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Nativity,   Maryland;   Graduate   Mt.   Michals  Academy  (Md.); 
Actor. 
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OOHN,  WALTER  HEYMAN...  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Texas;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Graduate  Chatta- 
nooga Normal  School;  Stenographer. 

OOOKE,  EARL  WADSWORTH   Salem,  Ohio 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Graduate  Salem  (O.)  High  School;  Perkiomen 
Seminary  (Pa.);  University  of  Michigan;  Student. 

COPLAN,   JOSIEPH  Traverse  City,  Michigan 

Nativity,  Russia;  Decatur  (Mich.)  High  School;  Merchant. 

COUNTS,  WALTER  JAMES  Aily,  Virginia 

Nativity,  Virginia;  Clintwood  (Va.)  Normal  School;  Gladevllle 
Academy;  Teacher. 

CROSS,  WILLIAM  JAMES   Spokane,  Washington 

Nativity,  Michigan;  Cheboygan  (Mich.)  High  School;  Traveling 
Salesman. 

CRUMGP,  OTTO  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Student. 

CULLY,   CHARLES  JAMES  York,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Pennsylvania;  Student. 

DIECKE,  ERNEST  WALTER   .Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Nativity,  Germany;  Graduate  So.  Div.  High  School,  Milwaukee; 
Poultryman. 

DOTSON,  WILLIAM  OLAUDiE  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Bristol  (Tenn.)  High  School;  Student. 

EISENSTADT,  BENJAMIN  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Nativity,  Russia;  Graduate  East  Side  High  School  (N.  Y.); 
Graduate  De  Hirsch  Agricultural  School  (N.  J.);  Jamaica 
Normal  School  (N.  Y.);  Real  Estate. 

EVANS,  EDITH  BEVERLY  Marion,  South  Carolina 

Nativity,  South  Carolina;  Converse  (S.  C.)  High  School;  Student 

FAIR,  OSCAR  MONROE  Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  A.B.,  Milligan  College;  Bookkeeper. 

FLETCHER,  OEORGE  WASHINGTON  Ava,  Missouri 

Nativity,  Kentucky;  Ava  (Mo.)  High  School;  Miner. 

FOLGER,  JOSEPH  MATHER.  .Crutchfield,  North  Carolina 
Nativity,  North  Carolina;  Dobson  (N.  C.)  High  School;  Elkin 
(N.  C.)  High   School;  Yadkin  Valley  Institute  (N.  C);  Stu- 
dent. 

FOX,  MARION  LEO'NIIDAS   Chicago,  Illinois 

Nativity,  North  Carolina;  B.S.,  Greenville  and  Tusculum  Col- 
lege; Real  Estate. 

GILBERT,  PHILIP  BRYANT  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Alabama;  Athens  Collegiate  Institute  (Tenn.);  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga;  Real  Estate. 

GOODWIN,  AYLMER  CLAUD  El  Dorado,  Arkansas 

Nativity,  Arkansas;  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Higli  School;  Henderson 
College;  Farmer. 
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GOSS,  DA  VIP  ALEXANDER  Creston,  North  Carolina 

Nativity,  North  Carolina;  Ashe  County  (N.  C.)  Academy;  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina;  Postmaster. 

GRACE,  HENRY  LEE   Graceville,  Florida 

Nativity,  Florida;  Marianna  (Fla.)  High  School;  Florida  State 
College;  Southern  University:  High  School  Teacher. 

GRIFFIN,  ARTHUR   Ei  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Cleveland  High  School;  Mary- 
ville  College;  Student. 

GRISWOLD,  DILLARD  HOUSTON  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Shook  Academy  (Tenn.);  Bank  Clerk. 

GUSTUFSON,   JOSEPH  Munhall,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Pennsylvania;  Munhall  (Pa.)  High  School;  Clerk. 

HALEY,  Jr.,  JAMES  MEREDITH  Okolona,  Mississippi 

Nativity,  Mississippi;  Graduate  Okolona  (Miss.)  High  School; 
Millsaps  College;  University  of  Chattanooga;  Manager. 

HALLBERG,  JOHN  WINFIELD   Leighton,  Alabama 

Nativity,  Illinois;  Leighton  (Ala.)  High  School;  Student. 

HAMBRIGHT,  HAROLD  BOOTH.  .Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 
Nativity,  Wisconsin;  Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  High  School;  Way- 
land  Academy  (Wis.);  Student. 

HAMROCK,  Jr.,  FRANK  Munhall,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Germany;  Clerk. 

HARWELL,  MARVIN  VINES,  Hill  City,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Georgia:  St.  Elmo  (Tenn.)  High  School;  University  of 
Chattanooga;  Student. 

HAVEN,  WILLIAM  HOWARD  McDonald,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Georgetown  (Tenn.)  Academy;  Student. 

HAYNES,  NEIL  KENNETH  Bishopville,  South  Carolina 

Nativity,  South  Carolina;  Leesville  College  (S.  C);  Farmer. 

HENNESSEY,  JOHN  FRANCIS  Binghamton,  New  York 

Nativity,  New  York;  Bingliamton  High  School  (N.  Y.);  Regis- 
tered Law  Clerk  and  Student  (N.  Y.) 

HORTON,  WILLIAM  WALLACE  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Nativity,  Michigan;  Hartford  (Mich.)  High  School;  Student. 

HYDE,  WILLIAM  HARDEE ...  Robbinsville,  North  Carolina 
Nativity,  North  Carolina;  Robbinsville  (N.   C.)  High  School; 
Teacher. 

JOHNSON,   WHEELER  Rossville,  Georgia 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Student. 

JONES,  FRANCIS  MARION  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Nativity,  Alabama;  Spring  Lake  Academy  (Ala.);  Railway  Mail 
Clerk. 

KOENIG,  THEOBALD  NICHOLAS.  ...  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Nativity,  Illinois;  St.  Basil's  College  (Tex.);  Student. 
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L.EARY,  Jr.,  JOHN  HAUGHTON  Westcliffe,  Colorado 

Nativity,  Colorado;  East  Denver  (Col.)  High  School;  University 
of  Colorado;  Banl£  Clerk. 

LE  SUEUR,  SAMUEL  ODELLE  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Bank  Teller. 

LEVINE,  JACOB  LOUIS   Odessa,  Russia 

Nativity,  Russia;  Joseph's  Preparatory  School,  N.  Y. 

LEVINE,  LOUIS  JOSEPH   New  York,  New  York 

Nativity,  Russia;  M.  D.,  University  of  Baltimore. 

LEV^IS,  GEORGE  JASON   Fort  Payne,  Alabama 

Nativity,  Alabama;  TaC^  (Ala.)  High  School;  Graduate  No.  Ala. 
Academy;  Student. 

LJUNGHOLM,  WILLIAM  GUSTAVIOUS.  .Arlington,  N.  J. 
Nativity,  New  Jersey;  Kearney  (N.  J.)  High  School;  New  York 
Preparatory  School;  Student. 

LOHMANN,  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM.  .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Florida;  Graduate  So.  Florida    Military  Institute; 
Broker. 

McCALLIE,  EDWARD  LEE  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Chattanooga  High  School;  Bay- 
lor's University  School  (Tenn.);  B.S.,  Davidson  College; 
Cornell  University;  Civil  Engineer. 

McMURRAY,  CFIARLES  ALEXANDER. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Florida;  Rollins  College;  South  Florida  Military  In- 
stitute; Clerk  Southern  Express  Company. 

McMURRAY,  WELBORN  GOULDING .  .  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Florida;  Graduate  Disque  High  School,  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
Bank  Teller. 

MELTON,  ROY  CHESTER  Athens,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  McMinn  County  (Tenn.)  High  School; 
Student. 

MIKI,  LEE   Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Nativity,  Island  of  Kauai;  Honolulu  High  School  (Hawaii);  St 
Louis  College  (Honolulu);  Student. 

MILLIGAN,  CARNOT  GUILLE  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Court  Stenogra- 
pher. 

MOON,  WILLIAM  D'EADERICK. .  .Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Nativity,   Tennessee;   Graduate  Baylor's    University  School 
(Tenn.);  University  of  Tennessee;  Student. 

MORGAN,   WILLIAM   W  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Chattanooga  High  School;  Stu- 
dent. 

MOSS,  THOMAS  RANDOLPH  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Southwestern  Baptist  University;  Jour- 
nalist. 
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NAVE,  ANDREW  NELSON 


Pulaski,  Tennessee 


Nativity,  Tennessee;  Abernathy  Select  School  (Tenn.);  Hotel 
Clerk. 

NEIGHBORS,  QUINBY  MILTON. Alexander  City,  Alabama 
Nativity,  Alabama;    Hackney viUe  (Ala.)    High    School;  Mer- 
chant. 

PAINTER.   PHIL  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Brookwood  (Ala.)  High  School;  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Journalist. 

PARSONS,  MILLER  VERNON  Eugene,  Oregon 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Bethel  High  School,  Brandt,  Ohio;  Student. 

PAYNE,  BRODIE  Hot   Springs,  Arkanas 

Nativity,  Arkansas;  Graduate  Hot  Springs  Hi^  School;  A.B., 
University  of  Arkansas. 

PEARSONS,  WILLIAM  JAMiES  Reed  City,  Michigan 

Nativity,  Ontario,  Canada;  Student. 


Nativity,  Ohio;  Graduate  Marengo  (O.)  High  School;  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University;  University  of  Cnattanooga;  Student. 


Nativity,  Texas;  Graduate  Roswell  (N.  M.)  High  School;  Cop- 
per Smelterman. 

PUDER,  GEORGE  HUBERT.  .Big  Stone  City,  South  Dakota 
Nativity,  Indiana;  Graduate  Big  Stone  City  High  School;  Trav- 
eling Salesman. 

RISNEIR,  MILTON   Saylersville,  Kentucky 

Nativity,  Kentucky;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Student. 

ROARK,  ALFRED  THADEUS   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Mt.  City  Preparatory  School, 
Knoxville;  University  of  Chicago;  University  of  Tennessee; 
B.S.,  National  Normal  College,  Ohio;  Teacher. 

SADLER,  WILLIAM  HOUSTON   LaFayette,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Cookeville  (Tenn.)  High  School; 
University  of  Chattanooga;  Traveling  Salesman. 

SCHWARTZ,  WILLIAM  BLANE  ..Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Nativity,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga  High  School;  Salesman. 

SHEPARD,  CLYDE  SHELDON  Caruthersville,  Missouri 

Nativity,  Missouri;  Graduate  Caruthersville  (Mo.)  High  School; 
A.B.,  University  of  Missouri;  Student. 

SHIPLEY,   GEORGE  ARTHUR   Pikeville,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  PikeviUe  Training  School;  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee;  Insurance. 

STLBIElRMAN,   CLARENCE   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Salesman. 

SMART,  JOHN  WILLIAM   Homestead,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Pennsylvania;  Graduate  Homestead  (Pa.)  High  School; 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Bookkeeper. 


PHILLIPS,  HUBERT 


Marengo,  Ohio 


PRATHER,  RAYMOND 


Douglass,  Arizona 
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SMITH,  JAMES  LEO   Rochester,  New  York 

Nativity,  Ohio;  Rochester  High  School;  Bradstreet's  Prepara- 
tory School  (N.  Y.);  Edicli*s  Preparatory  School  (N.  Y.;  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Registered  Law  Student  and  Olerh:. 

SMITH,  NATUS   Fort  P^yne,  Alabama 

Nativity,  Alabama;  Jacksonville  (Ala.)  Normal  School;  Student. 

SNYIDEIR,  CHARLES  STANLEY  . .  .Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Nativity,  Tennessee;  Olerk. 

STICKNEY,  JOHN  COBB   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  University  of  Chattanooga;  Student. 

TEMPLETON,  RUDOLPH  PAPST   .  .Carsonville,  Michigan 
Nativity,  Michigan;  Ferris  Institute  (Mich.);  Teacher. 

THOMISON,  JOHN  GREER   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Dayton  (Tenn.)  High  School;  Student. 

TRIMBLE,  JOSEPH  CLEMENTS. East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Nativity,  Georgia;  Fairmount  Academy  (Tenn.);  Emory  College; 
University  of  Chattanooga;  Merchant. 

TYLER,  GUY  LANSING  Avon  Park,  Florida 

Nativity,  South  Dakota;  University  of  Florida;  Traveling  Sales- 
man. 

WALKER,  JOSEPH   Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Nativity,  Tennessee;  Graduate  Cleveland  High  School;  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee;  Student. 

WATSON,  WILLIAM  GLADSTONE. Booth  Bay  Harbor,  Me. 
Nativity,  Minnesota;  Wadena  (Minn.)  High  School;  Hamline 
University;  Student. 

WEBSTER,  CHARLES  PITHER   Pontiac,  Michigan 

Nativity,  Michigan;  Pontiac  High  School;  Detroit  University 
School;  Student. 

WESTERlBERG,  GEOlRGE  EDWARD  Plantsville,  Conn. 

Nativity,  Connecticut;  Graduate  Meriden  (Conn.)  High  School; 
Student. 

WHITAKER,  SAM  ESTILL   Winchester,  Tennessee 

Nativitj^  Tennessee;  Winchester  (Tenn.)  Normal  School;  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Teacher. 

WICKS,  PERCIVAL  GLADSTONE.  .Hudson  Heights,  N.  J. 
Nativity,  Massachusetts;  Graduate  Trinity  Church  School,  N.  J.; 
Student. 

WRAY,  JOHN  LaFAYETTE  Martinsville,  Virginia. 

Nativity,  Virginia;  Superintendent  Bradstreet  Company. 

ZMUDKIE,  ROMAN  JULIUS   Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Nativity,  Pennsylvania;  Dickson  City  (Pa.)  High  School;  Com- 
positor. 
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STUDENTS  FROM  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF   OHAm^ANOOGA   TAKING  LEC- 
TURES IN  LAW  DEPARTMENT  UPON  SUB- 
JECT OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


Adams,  D.  L  Virginia 

Allen,  W.  T  Alabama 

Bailey,  J.  W  Texas 

Baker,  W.  E  North  Carolina 

Ballance,  J.  R... North  Carolina 

Barnes,  Isaac   Tennessee 

Beason,   Lewis   Alabama 

Boone,  B.  A.   Tennessee 

Bright,  W.  M  Tennessee 

Broaddrick,  G.  I  Georgia 

Brooks,  J.  C.  ..North  Carolina 

Broyles,  A.  C  Tennessee 

Bryan,   W.   L  Floridj^i 

Burchfield,   M.  M  Alabama 

Caborne,  C.  A  Tennessee 

Cardwell,  L.  H  Tennessee 

Cavin,  A.  A  Georgia 

Chadwick,  P.  C  Alabama 

Clayton,  B.  M  Alabama 

Cloyd,  T.  D  Tennessee 

Cochran,  J.  B  Alabama 

Cogbill,   W.   A  Alabama 

Costello,  C.  A  Tennessee 

Crow,  J.  S  Alabama 

Culpepper,   K.   E  Alabama 

Culpepper,   W.   S  Alabama 

Davies,  A.  C  Tennessee 

Davis,  M.  D  Tennessee 

Davis,  W.  H  California 

Depew,  E.  O  Tennessee 

Dowdy,  T.  W  Alabama 

Ellis,  C.  C  Nova  Scotia 

Evans,  H.  E  Mississippi 

Francisco,   H.  M  

  Canal  Zone,  Panama 

Gilbert,  E.  E  Tennessee 

Gilbreath,  W.   S  Kentucky 

Goss,  W.  C  North  Carolina 

Graham,  R.  N  Virginia 

Gross.  J.  E  Tennessee 

Grunitz,  O.   C  Tennessee 

Guinn,  T.  S  Tennessee 

Gurganus,  S.  W  Alabama 

Hagan,  E.  C  Tennessee 

Haggard,   D.   C  Alabama 

I-Iale,  B.  C  Georgia 

Haley,   A.   W  Alabama 

Hall,  C.  C  Florida 

Hall,  J.  E  Tennessee 

Harist,  C.  P  Oklahoma 

Harris,  O.  C.  W  Alabama 

Herbert,  W.  H.. North  Carolina 

Hickman,    C.    F  Virginia 

Hillas,  W.  J  Iowa 

Holt,  J.  S  Tennessee 


Jenliins,  E.  L  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Curtis   Alabama 

Johnson,  W.  W  Alabama 

Journey,  M.   P  Mississippi 

Kennedy,  B.  L  Virginia 

Kries,  H.  G  New  Jersey 

Leonard,  J.  D  Virginia 

Loomis,   S.   P  Kansas 

?vrartin,   C.   R  Indiana 

McChire,  R.  V.  ..North  Carolina 

McGowen,  G.  W  Mississippi 

Mickler,   Joseph   Floricig. 

Miller,  J.  S  Alabama 

Moore,   J.   F  Kentucky 

Morgan,  J.  O.   H.  ..Tennessee 

Morgan,  J.  L  Tennessee 

My  rick,  C.  R  Alabama 

Nipper,  J.  F  Tennessee 

Nixon,  J.  M  Florida 

Noah,  J.  H  Louisiana 

Parris,    Briggs   Alabama 

Partridge,  James   New  York 

I'ennington,  A.  C.  ..Mississippi 

Perrow,  W.  C  Virginia 

Pillans,   P.   P  Florida 

Pyatt,  W.  S  North  Caroling 

Rains,  W.  G  Alabama 

Ramsey,  S.  A  Mississippi 

Richardson,  R.  M.  ..Tennessee 

Rogers,   J.    M  Tennessee 

Russell,  T.   P  Alabama 

Ryan,  G.  F  Tennessee 

Sanders,    A.    R  Mississippi 

Saxton,  J.  O.  B.  .  .Pennsvlvania 

Scott,  W.  AV  Florida 

Seutell,  W.  B  Alabama 

Shaddix,  M.  L  Alabama 

Shoun,   J.   B  Tennessee 

Shuff'lebarger,    H.    A...  Virginia 

Smith,   H.   G  Georgia 

Smith,  T.  D  Arkansas 

Snow,  W.  R  Alabama 

Stnter,   J.    C  Virginia 

Stonesifer,  A.  M  Georgia 

Stroud,  E.  J  Kansas 

Sundstrom,  C.  A.  G.  ..Finland 

Sutton,  C.  B  Tennessee 

Taylor,  J.  H  Tennessee 

Van  Deusen,  D.  C.  ..Tennessee 

Vann,  B.  I  ,.. Alabama 

Voce,  Arthur   Alabama 

Walker,  G.  R  Tennessee 

Weathers,   A.   H  Georgia 

Weston,  R.  A  Alabama 

Whitcomb,  E.  J.  K..N.  Carolina 
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White,   R.    P  Alabama  Windsor,  W.  B... North  Caroling 

Williams,  D.  N  Florida  Withers,  W.  F...West  Virginia 

Williams,   L.   M  Tennesse'e  Withers,  W.  J.. .West  Virginia 

Willis,   G.   W  Alabanta  Young,  W.  B  West  Virginia 

SUMIMARY. 

Resident  Graduates   19 

Seniors    47 

Juniors    97 

Grand  Total   163 

Deducting  twice  counted    24 

Total  Enrollment   139 

UNIVERSITIES   AND   COLLEGES   REPRESENTED  BY 
STUDENTS  IN  LAW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHATTANOOGA. 

Name —  Number  of  Students. 

Boston  University,   Massachusetts    1 

Carson  and  Newman  College,  Tennessee    1 

Colgate  Uniyersity,  New  York    1 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York    1 

Cornell  University,  New  York    1 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina    2 

Detroit  College  of  Law,  Michigan    1 

Emory  College,  Georgia    1 

Florida  State  College,  Florida    1 

Fordham  University,  New  York    1 

Gale  College,  Wisconsin    1 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  Tennessee —  1 

Hamiine  University,  Minnesota    1 

Heidelberg  University,   Ohio    1 

Henderson   College,    Arkansas    1 

Hiwassee  College,  Tennessee    1 

King  College,  Tennessee    1 

Latter  Day  Saints  University,  Utah    1 

Leesville  College,  South  Carolina    1 

Milligan  College,  Tennessee    2 

Millsaps  College,  Mississippi    1 

Mt.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Maryland    2 

National  Normal  College,  Ohio    1 

New  York  College  of  Law,  New  York    1 

North  Alabama  College,  Alabama    1 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Georgia    1 

Peabody  College,  Tennessee    2 

Rollins  College,  Florida    1 

Shurtlefe   College,    Illinois    2 

South  Florida  Military  College,  Florida    3 

Southern  University,  Aabama    1 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Tennessee  ....  1 
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St.  Basil's  College,  Texas    1 

St.  Louis  College,  Honolulu,  Hawaii    1 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Uuiversity,  Ohio    2 

Old  Dominion  College,  Virginia    1 

University  of  Arkansas    1 

University  of  Baltimore,   Maryland    1 

University  of  Chattanooga,   Tennessee    30 

University  of  Chicago,  Illinois    2 

University  of  Colorado    1 

University  of  Florida    1 

University  of  Michigan    1 

University  of  Missouri    1 

University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee    1 

University  of  North  Carolina    2 

University  of  Pennsylviama    1 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee    1 

University  of  Tennessee    4 

University  of  Texas    1 

University  of  Utah    1 

University  of  Virginia    1 

Virginia  Military   Institute    1 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute    1 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia    1 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania    1 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina    1 

Young  Harris  College,  Georgia    1 

Total  number  of  university  and  college  men  100 

No.  of  Universities  and  Colleges  represented   60 

ENROLLMENT  BY  STATES  AND'  COUNTRIES. 

No.  of  No.  of 

State  or  Country —  Students.         State  or  Country —  Students. 

Alabama    39      New  York    7 

Arizona    1      Ohio    5 

Arkansas    ?      Oklahoma    1 

California    1      Oregon    1 

Colorado  ,   1      Pennsylvania   10 

Connecticut    2      Rhode  Island    1 

Florida    9      South  Carolina    3 

Georgia   ,   8      South  Dakota    2 

Illinois    .4      Tennessee   51 

Indiana    1      Texas    ? 

Iowa   1      Utah    1 

Kansas    2      Virginia    14 

Kentucky    6      Washington    2 

Louisiana    1      West  Virginia    4 

Maine    1      Wisconsin    2 

Maryland    1  CANAL  ZONE,  PANAMA...  1 

Massachusetts    1      HAWAII    1 

Michigan    5      FINLAND    1 

Mississippi   7  NOVA  SCOTIA,  CANADA...  1 

Missouri    2      ONTARIO,  CANADA   1 

Montana    1      RUSSIA   1 

North  Carolina    13   

New  Jersey    3        Total  Enrollment   256 

States  and  Countries  Represented    44 
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DEGREES  AWARDED  IN  1907. 
BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

AMEND,  FRANK  B  Toledo,  Ohio 

AMEND,  WILLIAM  AMBROSE   Los  Angeles,  California 

BAGLEY,  LEWIS  LORAINE  ^  Montpelier,  Idaho 

BARRON,  JAMES  ROBERSON  ....Hamptonville,  North  Carolina 

CARLO  Y  ORTIZ,  EMETERIO   Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico 

CONNER,  ALVIN  EVERET   Hill  City,  Tennessee 

COONRAD,  ELINOR    Tiffin,  Ohio 

COOPER,  PAUL  DEXTER   Flint,  Michigan 

CORGAN,  EMMETT  VALERIE   Laurium,  Michigan 

CRBSWELL,  EDWARD  EVERETT   White  Pine,  Tennessee 

CRUICKSHANK,   LEWIS   Kingman,  Arizona 

CURCIO,  NICCOLA  MARIA   Bradford,  Pennsylvania 

DURHAM,  TAYLOR  ROGERS   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

GILMORE,  HINTON  GILBERT   Ringo's  Mills,  Kentucky 

GREER,  JEFFERSON,  STEWART   Todd,  North  Carolina 

HEYLER,  FRED  E-LMER  Morris,  Pennsylvania 

JOHNSTON,  JAMES  ROY   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

KALWIOK,  JOSEPH  JOHN   Centralia,  Pennsylvania 

LANCE,  OR  A  LA  VERNE   Bridgeport,  Washington 

LEACH,  ARTHUR   Candor,  North  Carolina 

LITTLETON,  CARLYLE  SHELLY   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

MASON,  JOHN  BURREL   Star  Junction,  Pennsylvania 

McOLURE,  ROY  FLEMING   Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

McCLURE,  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  . . .  .Gr^ifton,  West  Virginia 
McKIBBON,  GEORGE  WARREN  ....Crystal  Spring,  Pennsylvania 

MORGAN,  OLIVER  PERRY   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

MURPHY,  HOMER  GROSS   Hogan,  Montana 

PATTERSON,  HENRY  C  Portland,  Oregon 

PATTERSON,  WALTER  WATTS   Columbus,  Georgia 

REYNOLDS,  THOMAS  JOSEPH   Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

ROGERS,  CHRISTIAN  EDLY   Hixson,  Tennessee 

REUBER,   ARTHUR   Rochester,  Minnesota 

STOKES,  JR.,  JEREMIAH   East  Mill  Creek,  Utah 

WAGNER,  JOE  WHITE   Mountain  City,  Tennessee 

WAGGONER,  GEORGE  FRANCIS   Waggoner,  Illinois 

WALKER,  JAMES  EDWARD   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

WELLS,   HARRY  H  Chipley,  Florida 
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FACULTY. 


KEV.  JOHN  H.  EACE,  A.M.,  DD., 
President. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  University. 


J.  R.  Eathmell.  A.m.,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics^  Diseases  of  Children,  and 
Clinical  Obstetrics. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; M.D.,  Starling  Medical  College;  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
School,  University  of  Chattanooga. 

W.  G.  BOGART,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical  Gynecology 

Geo.  E.  West,  B.S.;  M.D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  B.S.,  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege; Post-Graduate  Work,  Battery  Gynecological  Infirmary;  New 
York  Polyclinic;  Hospitals  Berlin  and  London;  Surgeon  to  West- 
Ellis  Hospital. 

G.  Manning  Ellis,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

A.B.,  King's  College;  M.D.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Surgeon 
to  West-Ellis  Hospital;  President  Chattanooga  Medical  Society; 
Member  Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  U.  S. ;  Member  Tri-State 
Medical  Association. 

G.  P.  Haymore,  M.D., 

Assistant  in  Anatomy,  Lecturer  on  Regional  and  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
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J.  S.  B.  WOOLFORD,  M.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Chief  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery. 

Frank  T.  Smith, 

Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  and 
Clinical  Ophthalmology. 

B.S.  Bethany  College;  A.M.,  Bethany  College;  M.D.,  University 
of  Michigan;  Clinical  Assistant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  New  Yovli 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute;  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon,  Emi- 
grant Hospital,  Ward's  Island;  Secretary  Tri-State  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

*G.  A.  Baxter,  A.B.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  Clinical  Surgery. 

A.B.,  Hobart  College;  M.D.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College; 
Ex-President  Tri-State  Medical  Society;  Fellow  American  Surgical 
Society;  Surgeon  to  Southern  Railway  System. 

Cooper  Holtzclaw,  M.D.^ 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and 
Special  Surgery. 

M.D.,  Atlanta  Medical  College;  New  York  Polyclinic;  Staff 
Surgeon  Erlanger  Hospital;  Surgeon  to  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 

A.  B.  WooLNER.  Ph.C.,  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bacteriology,  Pathology, 
and  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Diagnosis. 

N.  C.  Steele,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Rhinology,  and 
Laryngology. 

M.D.,  University  of  Nashville;  Ophthalmologist  to  Erlanger 
Hospital. 

♦Deceased. 
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G.  W.  Drake,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 


SUB-COEPS. 


H.  E.  BiERLY,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 

Lecturer  on  Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

A.M.,  Princeton;  three  years  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Chicago,  and  Boston  Universities;  Litt.D.,  Southern  College; 
Fellow-Elect  of  Psychology,  Clark  University,  Mass.;  Member 
Southern  Society  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology;  Member  American 
Anthropological  Association;  Member  American  Sociological  Asso- 
ciation; Professor  Biology  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College;  Pro- 
fessor Biology  and  Experimental  Psychology,  Florida  State  Col- 
lege; Editor  Southern  Educational  Review;  Secretary  Southern 
Educational  Association. 


C.  H.  Winder,  Ph.B.,  A.M., 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Toxicology, 
and  Urinalysis. 

Ph.B.,  Dickinson  College;  Graduate  Work,  Dickinson  College 
and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  Supervisory  Principal  of  Public 
Schools,  Wiconisco,  Pa.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  Montrose,  Pa.;  Profes- 
sor o-f  Physics  and  Chemistry,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Athens, 
Tenn.;  Member  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


John  A.  Gentry,  M.D., 

Chief  of  Anatomical  Laboratory  and  Chief 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

M.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  New  York  Foundling  Hospital. 


W.  A.  Banks,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator. 
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E.  ]Sr.  Taylor,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Practice;  Instructor  of  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis;  Demonstrator  of  Minor  Surgery, 
Surgical  Appliances,  and  Bandaging. 

W.  A.  Duncan.  M.D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Surgery,  Demonstrator  of  Minor 
Surgery,  Surgical  Appliances  and  Bandages. 

E.  C.  Johnston,  M.D., 

(Late  Eesident  Physician  in  Erianger  Hospital.) 

Demonstrator  of  ^Minor  Surgery,  Surgical  Appliances 
and  Bandaging,  and  Assistant  to  Clinical  Surgery. 

Jno.  B.  Steele,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science,  State  Medicine  and 
Public  Hygiene. 

Arthur  P.  Noyes,  M.D., 

Assistant  Director  of  Laboratories,  Pathology,  Clinical 
Microscopy  and  Medical  Chemistry,  Curator 
of  Museum. 

M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Resident  Physician,  City 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 

H.  0.  Null,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  Chair  of  Practice  and  Lecturer  on 
Pharmacy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS,  1908-1909. 


The  Chattanooga  Medical  College  was  organized 
and  began  its  career  in  the  fall  of  1889,  and  has  been 
in  continuous  yearly  session  ever  since.  Even  in  so 
short  a  time,  conditions  of  success  in  medicine  have 
radically  changed.  At  that  time  a  two  years'  course  was 
in  vogue,  and  then  it  was  lengthened  to  three  years 
with  increased  scholastic  rquirements,  until  now  the 
school  runs  a  four  year  course  of  seven  months  each, 
with  still  further  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  pro- 
duced by  reason  of  preparatory  study  before  permission 
is  given  to  matriculate.  An  impulse  has  been  given  to 
development  of  medical  art  and  science  which  will  ever 
increase  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Every  man  anxious 
to  study  medicine,  should  fit  himself  in  education  before 
entering  a  medical  school,  thus  insuring  a  foundation 
for  success. 

The  requirements  for  admission  have  thus  been 
raised,  the  course  of  study  lengthened,  and  the  modes 
of  tuition  changed. 

Laboratory  work  is  taking  the  place  of  diadactic  lec- 
tures and  the  student  is  expected  to  do  efi&cient  work 
in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  before  he  is 
allowed  the  privilege  «of  graduating. 

The  Twentieth  Eegular  Annual  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Chattanooga  Medical  College  commences  at 
J  8  o'clock  Wednesday,  September  23,  1908.  The  open- 
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ing  is  informal  and  the  course  will  continue  until  Mon- 
day night,  April  26,  1909.  During  the  term  there  will 
be  the  usual  holiday  dates  and  intervals. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  promptly  at  the 
beginning  *of  the  session  as  College  Associations  have 
stringent  regulations  requiring  80  per  cent,  actual  at- 
tendance during  the  term  of  each  one  of  the  four  ses- 
sions as  pre-requisite  to  graduation.  It  is  also  the  fixed 
rule  that  no  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  pass  on  to  a 
higher  class  until  he  has  fully  complied  with  the  ^'^time 
limit^^  of  attendance  for  his  preceding  college  year  and 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  same.  The  time  de- 
voted ix)  exercises  in  the  class  room  must  be  actual  and 
is  considered  altogether  apart  from  extra  study  or  natu- 
ral ability.  Ko  substitute  for  personal  presence  in  class 
will  be  considered  at  all. 

The  past  history  of  this  college  has  shown  most  flat- 
tering patronage  by  the  profession  and  public  from  its 
very  foundation.  Trustees  and  faculty  entertain  a  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  former  years,  and  pledge  the 
schooFs  future  maintenance  of  high  standards  so  as  to 
deserve  continuance  of  prosperity  and  large  attendance. 

The  proficiency  of  pupils  has  been  put  to  a  test  by 
the  results  of  their  subsequent  examinations,  for  license 
to  practice  before  the  various  Examining  Boards  all 
over  our  common  country.  These  results  have  been  tab- 
ulated and  published  and  show  a  very  favorable  com- 
parison for  pupils  trained  here.  In  comparison  with 
those  of  other   medical   institutions   throughout  the 
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Union,  this  college  compares  favorably  with  them  in 
meeting  the  increased  demands  of  Examining  Boards. 
Each  year,  recently,  the  ratio  of  success  before  licensing 
bodies  has  greatly  improved  with  the  graduates  of  this 
institution  before  all  of  the  Boards.  A  number  of  them 
have  successfully  passed  the  very  rigid  ordeals  of  the 
Government  for  military  and  navy  service,  as  well  as 
for  civil  positions.  The  students  interest  is  best  sub- 
served by  thorough  instruction  in  an  institution  where 
he  is  practically  trained  for  subsequent  success,  and 
the  Chattanooga  Medical  College  claims  to  do  this. 

Modern  methods  are  in  vogue  and  the  college  enjoys 
facilities  for  giving  the  latest  advances  in  every 
branch  of  medicine  in  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive manner  possible.  This  institution  proposes 
to  keep  pace  with  the  forward  strides  of  the  new  century 
in  all  the  educational  problems.  Its  particular  object  is 
to  establish  repute  for  the  excellence  of  its  real  work. 

Hence,  with  continuance  of  the  ample  teaching 
corps  of  former  years,  more  generously  equipped  labor- 
atories, full  clinics,  a  liberal  anatomical  law,  commo- 
dious and  convenient  buildings  and  public  hospital  with 
new  and  enlarged  clinical  amphitheater  and  operating 

■  room,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  patrons  here  enjoy 
opportunity  for  satisfactory  study  and  adequate  educa- 
tional preparation  for  entry  into  the  profession  of 

,  medicine,  with  all  of  its  most  advanced  latter-day 

;  exactions. 

r 

I 
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LOCATION. 


^ 


Chattanooga  is  one  of  the  Medical  centers  of  the  New 
South;  and  few  Southern  cities  surpass  its  advantages 
for  maintenance  of  a  medical  school.  Multiple  railroad 
connections  render  this  city  easily  accessible  from  all 
pointS;,  and  more  than  half  a  hundred  passenger  trains 
operate  daily  on  the  ten  trunk  railway  lines  converging  f 
here.  Tourists  flock  hither  from  all  countries  to  visit 
historic  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  the  great 
Federal  Cemetery  (where  14,000  soldiers  sleep),  and  the 
immense  National  Military  Park,  commemorating  the 
several  engagements  of  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Missionary  Eidge  and  Chickamauga,  in  our  civil 
war. 

Within  the  last  few  years  congress  has  designated 
Chickamauga  Park  as  one  of  our  new  Military  Reserva- 
tions where  veteran  soldiers  are  permanently  quartered 
in  times  of  peace.  There  are  now  located  here  parts  of 
several  regiments,  attracting  visitors  from  everywhere, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  gather,  annually,  many  militia 
organizations  of  the  neighboring  States  for  training  in 
large  military  movements,  to  discipline  them  for  our 
country^s  service. 

The  climate  is  a  happy  mean  between  the  enervating 
heat  of  the  tropical  south  and  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
prolonged  northern  winter,  conducing  to  invigoration  of 
mind  and  body,  desirable  for  enduring  the  strain  of  a 
course  of  medical  study.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
mountainous,  picturesque,  and  said  to  be  unsurpassed 
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on  this  continent;  and  by  reason  of  high  altitude,  splen- 
did drainage  and  well  paved  streets^  the  mortality  rate 
has  been  for  years  phenomenally  lower  than  recorded 
by  most  other  cities  of  the  Union  of  equal  size. 

Hence^  besides  tourists  bent  on  recreation  and  pleas- 
ure^,  invalids  flock  hither  from  everywhere  to  regain 
health  in  the  city^  or  on  the  neighboring  heights.  Living 
expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum^  and  good  boarding 
places  can  be  obtained  by  all  applicants  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

The  city  and  suburbS;,  with  population  of  about 
80^,000,  and  embracing  a  very  considerable  industrial 
element,  afford  diversified  material  for  clinical  teaching. 
The  railroads  and  factories  furnish  an  endless  variety 
•of  surgical  cases;  and  the  central  location  and  railroad 
facilities  bring  here,  from  towns,  many  patients  for 
special  treatment.  The  faculty  will  present  before  the 
classes  most  of  this  material,  which  is  available  and  full 
of  interest. 

TEACHING  COKPS. 
There  are  ten  professors  and  about  twenty  lecturers, 
assistants,  and  demonstrators,  chosen  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  branches  of  instruction.  This 
affords  an  ample  opportunity  for  covering  the  whole 
broad  field  of  medical  and  surgical  science. 

EQUIPMENT. 
In  addition  to  their  facilities  especially  mentioned 
elsewhere,  the  college  is  liberally   supplied  with  dia- 
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grams,  drawings,  wall  charts,  calcium  and  acetylene 
lighting  appliances,  X-ray  apparatus,  stereopticons, 
papier  mache  specimens,  manikins,  and  every  conceiva- 
ble convenience  of  such  character.  Besides  which  the 
several  teachers  bring  to  the  illustration  of  their  work 
such  private  collections  as  they  possess  of  models,  instru- 
ments and  other  appliances,  and  fresh  specimens  as  they 
come  to  hand. 

PLAN  OF  INSTEUCTIOK 
In  every  department  special  care  is  devoted  to  teach- 
ing minutiae  upon^  which  all  final  practice  must  be 
founded.  The  faculty  endeavors  to  make  its  course  rich 
in  demonstration,  and  every  student  his  own  demon- 
strator so  far  as  possible. 

Practical  teaching  in  manipulative  branches  is  at- 
tained by  dividing  the  classes  into  "sections^^  and  giving 
to  each  of  these,  under  salaried  laboratory  instructors 
who  will  devote  all  necessary  time  to  this  work,  indi- 
vidual drill. 

While  didactic  teaching  is  extensively  pursued,  yet  it 
is  supplemented  by  recitations,  examinations  and  clinics 
in  the  various  branches.  The  student  is  really  drilled  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecologic  manipulation,  personal 
anatomy,  the  study  of  models,  manikins  and  charts, 
microscopic  investigation  and  everything  of  this  char- 
acter. 

Anatomy,  the  primal  and  underlying  basis  of  all 
medical  knowledge  and  skill,  receives  attention  by  resort 
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to  every  improved  modern  method.  Demonstrations  in 
class  by  the  individual  student^  manikins,  models, 
museum  specimens  and  all  other  practical  aids  are  freely 
utilized;  fresh  demonstrations  on  the  cadaver  are  util- 
ized when  needed  so  that  students  may  obtain  perfect 
training. 

Physiology  is  handled  with  the  idea  of  clearly  eluci- 
dating all  its  intricate  principles  as  far  as  advanced 
knowledge  permits — charts,  black-board  drawings,  fresh 
specimens,  and  every  recognized  modern  device  is  em- 
ployed to  aid  toward  perfect  understanding  of  ^^life.'^ 
Histology,  function,  speculative,  research  and  psychology 
pertain  to  this  department,  and  due  attention  is  allotted 
to  each  subject.  Physiol-ogical  teaching  is  emphasized 
by  laboratory  work,  embracing  microscopy,  vital  chemis- 
try, biology,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Chemistry  is  taught  exclusively  by  recitation  and 
experiment  in  the  laboratory.  Small  classes  are  organ- 
ized for  this  purpose,  whereby  matriculates  may  be 
assured  opportunity  for  extensive  personal  training,  par- 
ticularly inculcating  general  analysis,  t^oxicology  and  all 
other  practical  processes  according  to  the  most  recent 
methods. 

Bacteriology  and  Pathology  receive  marked  attention. 
This  department  is  provided  with  a  costly  collection  of 
^^specimens^^  and  generous  supply  of  the  best  micro- 
scopes, slides  and  appliances  procurable.  Minute  condi- 
tions of  disease  are  illustrated  by  presenting  fresh  post- 
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mortem  specimens  before  the  class.  Demonstrations  on 
the  lower  animals  are  resorted  to,  and  ^^germ  culture^^ 
exhibited  and  fully  explained  covering  the  extensive 
fields  of  epidemiology,  sepsis  and  asepsis,  infection  and 
prophylaxis. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  Thi? 
branch  is  recently  -organized.  Writing  of  prescriptions 
and  actual  combinations  of  therapeutical  agents,  and 
their  incompatibilities  are  considered  and  demonstrated 
extenso. 

Surgery^  with  its  numerous  special  subdivisions,  re- 
ceives that  generous  attention  demanded  by  its  impor- 
tance, involving  assignment  of  quite  a  number  of 
subjects,  to  separate  teachers.  It  is  taught  by  lectures 
and  illustrated  by  operations  in  the  presence  'of  the  class. 
Students  are  required  to  personally  apply  bandages, 
together  with  modern  apparatus  for  treating  fractures, 
dislocations,  deformities;  and  they  are  offered  ample 
opportunity  for  performing  every  operation  on  the 
cadaver.  Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  class  sections. 
Administration  of  anesthetics  is  carefully  demonstrated 
and  every  pupil  is  familiarized  with  the  technic  of  its 
application.  Modem  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods, 
and  the  effective  use  of  dressings  thereby  required,  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  This  extensive  field 
— comprehending  symptomotology,  diagnosis,  prophy- 
laxis and  treatment — is  elaborately  taught  and  further 
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emphasized  by  the  use  of  charts,  models  diagrams, 
black-boards,  drawings  and  actual  pathological  speci- 
mens; and  many  subjects  are  demonstrated  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  bedside.  The  professor  is  re-inforced  by  a 
number  of  competent  teachers  along  special  lines  of  this 
branch  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  EVERYTHING  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  him  in  the  subsequent  bedside  expe- 
rience in  every-day  life. 

Obstetrics  calls  to  its  aid  drawings,  osseous  prepara- 
tions, and  models  of  various  kinds.  It  embraces 
teaching  of  ovulation,  gestation,  location,  obstetric  sur- 
gery and  puerperal  diseases.  Manikins  designed  for 
elaborate  illustration,  are  employed  in  the  work.  The 
fresh  foetus  is  frequently  utilized  and  all  possible  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  mastering  the  mechanism  of  labor, 
and  general  management  of  normal  and  abnormal  cases, 
including  use  of  forceps  and  other  instrumental  aids. 
Small  classes  are  formed  for  drill,  which  receive  per- 
sonal care  in  manipulative  training;  and  advanced  stu- 
dents, m  far  as  practicable,  will  be  given  charge  of  cases 
(under  supervision  of  the  professor)  to  study  nature 
and  her  methods. 

Gynecology.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  tech- 
nic of  manual  procedure,  by  all  available  means  of  ob- 
ject lesson  instruction  in  the  minutiae  -of  gynecic  art;  the 
scholar  is  familiarized  with  perfect  handling  of  instru- 
ments and  cases.  Clinics  are  utilized  and  advanced  stu- 
dents put  in  charge  of  patients,  under  the  same  restric- 
tions pertaining  to  obstetrics. 
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Ophthalmology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  receive  such  degree  of  attention  as  their  relative 
importance  to  the  general  practitioner  demands,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope  and  all 
other  instruments.  Actual  cases  in  practice  and  numer- 
ous operations  are  presented  before  the  class;  advanced 
pupils  are  required  to  make  diagnoses,  suggest  treat- 
ment, fit  glasses,  and  generally  demonstrate  their  ac- 
quired skill.  Instrumental  examinations  are  exempli- 
fied by  utilization  of  models,  dark-room  demonstrations 
and  other  necessary  apparatus. 

Sanitary  Science  and  State  Medicine  command  seri- 
ous attention  today  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  no 
physician  is  considered  perfect  in  his  professional  at- 
tainment who  shows  incompetency  to  assume  charge  of 
such  matters  in  his  own  community.  This  subject  is 
taught  in  detail,  and  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
pupil  proficient  in  this  science  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  of  preventive  medicine. 

Eeference  to  the  faculty-list  on  previous  pages  shows 
that  many  subjects  are  presented  by  special  instructors, 
so  as  to  elaborately  provide  for  all  of  the  sub-divisions 
of  medical  and  surgical  art  involved  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  the  physician. 

Some  of  these  subjects  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
Eegional  Anatomy;  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging; 
Physical  Diagnosis;  Clinical  Diagnosis  (by  Laboratory 
research);  Dermatology,  Venereal  Diseases;  Electro- 
Diagnosis  and  Therapy;  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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Space  forbids  going  into  details  for  their  titles  suf- 
ficiently to  describe  their  necessity  and  purpose. 
The  Chattanooga  Medical  College  enjoys  occupancy 

f  of  new  and  elaborate  buildings^  second  to  none  used  for 
medical  education  in  the  South.  One  of  these  towers 
conspicuously  above  the  city  on  such  an  eminence  on  the 

\  railroads  entering  town  from  every  direction.  Another 
structure  is  situated  not  more  than  200  yards  away 
from  the  first.  Two  large  city  blocks  environ  these,  em- 
bracing practically  the  territory  between  McCallie  Ave- 
nue south,  Baldwin  street,  eastwardly,  Vine  on  the  north 
and  Douglas  to  the  west,  with  beautiful  Oak  Street  bi- 
secting the  whole,  right  in  the  midst  of  Chattanooga 
and  its  residential  center. 

These  buildings,  with  their  grounds,  represent  a  val- 
uation of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  They  are  brick  and  stone  edifices,  of  handsome 
modern  design,  and  elaborate  ornate  architecture.  Elec- 
tric cars  pass  through  the  campus  every  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  affording  quick  transportation  and  transfer  to 
any  part  of  the  city  or  suburbs  miles  around,  at  a  single 
fare.  Board  and  lodging  of  a  desirable  character  can 
be  had  within  a  radius  of  half  dozen  blocks  or  the 
pupil  can  reside  any  distance  away,  if  so  disposed. 

Steam  heats  the  institution,  ventilation  is  perfect, 
water  abundant,  closet  convenient  under  roof;  and 
numerous  stairways,  corridors  and  balconies  insure  ready 
ingress  and  exit.  Fire-proof  construction  is  sought  as 
nearly  as  practicable. 
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Besides  other  commodious  class-rooms  there  are  four 
lecture  halls,  arranged  in  amphitheater  form,  with  cir- 
cling tiers  of  seats,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  high 
enough  to  provide  unobstructed  view  of  the  platform 
and  teacher  from^  every  part  of  the  room;  and  each 
auditorium  is  furnished  throughout  with  comfortable 
seats  of  modern  pattern,  as  shown  by  illustrations  pre- 
sented herein.  There  is  a  seating  capacity  of  several 
hundred,  and  the  largest  classes  can  be  handled  with 
facility. 

Black-boards  are  provided  in  all  class  rooms,  and 
under  excellent  light,  on  these  the  several  teachers  resort 
to  instructive  exercises  by  chalk  drawings,  diagrams, 
tables  and  other  written  demonstrations. 

There  are  other  apartments  for  class  training  provided 
and  equipped  with  fine  illumination,  for  laborator}^  util- 
ity, dissecting,  and  every  other  use  demanded  by  modern 
research  and  advanced  work. 

In  the  building,  particularly,  there  has  been  secured 
especially  constructed  halls  and  commodious  rooms  for 
research  and  advanced  work. 

The  laboratories  run  clear  through  the  building,  from 
front  to  back,  each  one  occupying  the  whole  side  of  a 
^^story,^^  or  floor,  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  win- 
dows, provision  for  artificial  lighting  at  night,  tables^ 
stools,  individual  cabinets  and  lockers,  lavatories  and 
instruments  and  apparatus  in  profusion.  Here  the  stu- 
dent can  seek  advancement  in  laboratory  investigation 
and  prosecute  individual  research  to  his  heart's  content. 
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There  are  ample  facilities  for  flushing  all  desired 
apartments  so  as  to  practically  exemplify  asepsis  and 
anti-sepsis  in  our  latter-day  usages.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
known  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  can  facilitate  the 
work  of  classes,  or  promote  the  comfort  of  the  pupil. 

HOSPITALS  AND  CLINICAL  FACILITIES. 

Erlanger  Hospital  is  an  imposing  edifice  of  elaborate 
design,  scientifically  constructed,  and  but  a  short  walk 
from  the  Medical  College.  Its  grounds  comprise  about 
four  acres,  affording  ample  space  for  every  building  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  for  enlargement. 

There  is  every  modern  convenience — hot  and  cold 
water,  steam  heat,  laundry,  gas  and  electric  light,  freight 
and  passenger  elevators,  and  abundance  of  sunlight  and 
ventilation,  and  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
improved  throughout  since  last  term. 

The  relations  of  this  College  to  Erlanger  Hospital 
are  those  which  are  customary  in  medical  centers.  Its 
students  enjoy  every  privilege,  its  faculty  is  associated 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  hospital  staff,  and  in- 
ternes are  selected  annually,  our  graduates  having  the 
privilege  of  competitive  effort  for  these  appointments. 

The  faculty  has  quite  recently  built  here  a  new  clin- 
ical amphitheater,  four  times  as  large  as  the  old  oper- 
ating room.  The  new  apartment  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating much  larger  classes  than  have  ever  presented 
themselves  for  instruction  in  this  college  heretofore. 
Here  every  pupil  will  enjoy  unobstructed  view  of  the 
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operator  and  the  scene  of  operation;  thus  insuring  the 
best  arrangement  possible  for  the  student's  instruction. 

Additional  to  the  foregoing,  patrons  will  be  shown 
diseases  and  operations  such  as  other  channels  afford, 
including  the  County  Infirmary,  the  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, and  numerous  patients  in  private  practice  which 
are  annually  utilized  in  this  way  by  the  clinical  corps. 
Advanced  pupils  are  placed  in  charge  of  patients,  thus 
realizing  rare  advantages  of  study,  and  following  the 
sick  to  their  homes,  as  in  private  practice.  The  College 
also  maintains  a  Free  Public  Dispensary  of  its  own. 
During  the  past  year  maternity  and  children's  wards 
have  been  fitted  iip  commodiously  sufficient  i>o  meet  a 
demand  long  presented. 

DISSECTION". 

The  most  indispensable  foundation  of  a  medical  edu- 
cation consists  in  thorough  personal  and  painstaking 
dissection  of  the  human  frame.  Under  the  liberal  an- 
atomical laws  of  this  state  material  for  dissection  is 
readily  obtained  and  the  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
anatomical  research  are  unexcelled. 

The  anatomical  rooms  are  furnished  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience.  They  occupy  the  entire  east  side  of  the 
fourth  story  -of  the  new  building,  and  afford  students 
ample  opportunity  for  dissecting  during  the  session. 
Water  abounds,  the  lighting  is  sufficient,  a  cement  floor 
provides  for  perfect  cleanliness,  and  there  are  demon- 
strators in  regular  attendance  from  7  to  10  every  week- 
day evening. 
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Pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  required  to 
dissect.  For  others  it  is  optional,  but  recommended; 
because  opportunities  do  not  often  present  themselves 
to  the  physician  after  leaving  college,  and  no  one  can 
learn  the  details  of  anatomy  any  too  well  for  utilization 
in  after  life. 

LABOEATOEIES. 
All  necessary  laboratories  have  been  supplied  with  the 
latest  apparatus  for  individual  work ;  and  sufficient  time 
is  allowed  students  for  proper  labor  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

The  trustees  have  also  determined  that  effective  teach- 
ing of  the  modern  student  is  not  at  all  practicable  under 
old  methods  of  unremunerated  instruction  by  tutors, 
undergraduate  assistants,  or  other  subordinates.  Hence 
salaried  laboratory  teachers  have  been  secured  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  work,  and  students  will  enjoy  unlim- 
ited facilities  for  training  under  this  new  order  of  things. 

Physicians  desirous  of  opinions,  post-mortems  or  an- 
alysis pertaining  to  same,  will  be  promptly  served  if  they 
send  specimens  here  with  full  report  of  the  case. 

Microscopy  is  involved  in  all  modern  laboratory  re- 
search. Students  are  carefully  trained  in  manipulation 
of  the  instruments.  The  institution  is  liberally  supplied 
with  plenty  of  the  best  instruments  and  affords  every 
pupil  opportunity  to  master  their  use.  Each  student  is 
required  to  furnish  his  own  tubes,  glasses,  slides  and 
other  minor  apparatus.    The  basic  training  in  micro- 
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scopic  work  is  begun  in  the  laboratory  of  histology  and 
amplified  as  the  pupil  progresses^  in  the  bacteriologic 
and  pathologic  laboratories. 

Chemistry.  This  laboratory  is  large^  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  occupies  one  entire  side  of  the  new  build- 
ing. Its  floor  space  is  ample  for  lecturing  to  the  whole 
class  at  one  time  seated;  and  it  is  supplied  with  appa- 
ratus sufficient  for  putting  all  of  the  minor  classes  to 
work  at  their  several  tables.  All  chemical  teaching  will 
be  done  in  this  laboratory. 

Thus  every  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  practical  pro- 
cedures. Toxicology  and  incompatibilities  are  embraced 
in  this  training.  These  subjects  occupy  the  student^s 
attention  during  his  first  and  second  sessions. 

Physiology,  Vivisection  and  all  other  needed  methods 
of  instruction  are  utilized  to  the  utmost  practical  extenc 
for  proper  teaching.  Histology  and  Hygiene  are  in- 
cluded in  this  laboratory,  and  receive  due  attention. 

This  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  second  floor;  it  is 
well  lighted,  large,  roomy,  and  well  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus and  accessories,  individual  microscopes  in  plenty 
are  at  hand  for  this  training. 

Individual  lockers  for  apparatus  line  the  sides  of  the 
walls  providing  n  separate  cabinet  for  every  pupils^  use. 
Pew  Southern  Colleges  have  as  fine  conveniences  for 
training  students  to  be  methodical,  and  for  the  storage 
of  appliances  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  and  insure  safety 
Microscopes  in  plenty  are  at  hand  for  this  training. 
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Pathology,  Bacteriology  receives  the  necessary  degree 
of  attention  entailed  by  the  intimate  relation  sustained 
by  micro-organisms  to  the  production  of  diseases.  All 
obtainable  pathogenic  germs  are  cultivated,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  given  opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in  prac- 
tical work. 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Diagnosis.  This  is  a  new  de- 
partment instituted  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  advanced 
students  and  postgraduate  patrons  all  along  the  line  of 
practical  up-to-date  diagnostic  methods,  by  the  micro- 
scope and  clinical  investigation,  so  that  each  student 
may  acquire  a  practical  working  knowledge. 

The  laboratory  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  enjoys 
occupancy  of  the  west  half  of  the  upper  floor  of  the 
new  building,  opposite  the  Anatomical  apartments. 
Here  there  are  plenty  of  windows  for  microscopic  drill; 
and  with  numerous  microscopes,  and  their  accessories, 
the  student  never  lacks  for  work. 

Here,  again,  individual  training  is  pushed;  so  that 
the  student  is  made  competent  to  do  bacteriol-ogic  and 
diagnostic  work  with  the  facility  essential  to  profes- 
sional success  after  leaving  college. 

The  stock  of  micro-organisms  is  large  and  comprehen- 
sive, many  of  the  exhibits  having  been  imported.  Where 
necessar}^,  demonstrations  with  a  microscopic  projector 
will  be  restored  to. 

Roentgen  {or  X)  Ray.  The  faculty  owns  an  elab- 
orate electrical  apparatus  for  this  work  and  is  prepared 
to  exhibit  its  value  and  utility  in  modern  practice  to 
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the  students  of  this  institution.  Classes  in  radiography 
may  be  formed  and  pupils  taught  its  operation  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis  and  therapy  as  opportunity  presents. 

Pharmacy  is  included  in  Materia  Medica.  This  lab- 
oratory is  provided  with  appropriate  cabinets  of  crude 
drugs  and  an  extensive  collection  of  elegant  modern 
pharmaceutical  products,  fee  is  exacted  for  the 

privilege  -of  this  department^  and  instruction  falls  to 
the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  college  course. 

Surgery.  This  work  in  laboratory  embraces  ample 
manual  training  as  to  surgical  pathology  as  well  as  oper- 
ationS;,  dressings,  bandages  and  appliances  of  every 
kind.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  third  and  fourth  year 
students.  Models,  bandages,  splints,  plastic  materials 
and  dressings  are  always  at  hand;  and  each  participant 
in  this  teaching  is  required  to  familiarize  himself  with 
every  detail,  including  hypodermic  medication,  cathe- 
terization, fracture  dressing,  use  of  tourniquets,  sutures, 
knots  and  needles. 

Operations  on  the  cadaver  are  a  special  feature  of  the 
surgical  laboratory  aside  from  operations  upon  the  living 
subject.  In  cadaver  work  each  operation  is  thoroughly 
demonstrated  and  the  student  is  given  opportunity  to 
do  the  operation  himself  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers. 

Obstetrics.  The  lahoratory  includes  Embryology  and 
contains  cabinets  of  models,  manikins,  fetal  specimens, 
and  all  the  instruments  of  a  modern  accoucheur.  Dem- 
onstration of  subjects  involved  in  pregnancy,  parturi- 
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tion^  and  the  lying-in  period  is  elaborate  painstaking. 
Use  of  the  forceps  by  the  pupil  himself  is  taught,  as  well 
as  turning  and  all  obstetric  procedures,  thus  enabling 
the  graduate  to  attain  skill  for  the  exigencies  of  mid- 
wifery practice. 

GEADED  COURSE. 
Alm'ost  from  its  first  year  this  college  has  maintained 
a  strictly  graded  course,  with  compulsory  examinations 
during  the  several  years.  The  wisdom  of  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  both  medical  col- 
lege associations ;  and  now  a  four-year  graded  course  is 
uniformly  instituted  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  course  here  has  been  divided  as  follows  for  the  sev- 
eral terms,  with  ample  time  for  collateral  study  of  text 
books  outside  of  class  room  exercises : 

CURRICULUM. 
Freshman  Year, 
first  course — beginning. 
Elementary,  or  fi.rst  half  of.  Anatomy. 
Elementary  Physiology,  as  above,  comprehending  Bi- 
ology and  Histology. 
Principles  of  Chemistry. 

Materia  Medica,  including  laboratory  of  same. 
Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory. 
Miscroscopic  Technic  in  Laboratory. 
Histologic  Laboratory. 
Laboratory  of  Chemistry. 
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Physics^  Optics,  Acoustics. 

Normal  Chest,  preliminary  to  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Dermatology,  begun. 

Sophomore  Year. 

SECOND  course. 

Advanced  Anatomy,  completed. 

Advanced  Physiology  (and  Hygiene)  completed. 

Therapeutics,  completed. 

Electro-Therapeutics. 

General  Pathology. 

Physical  Diagnosis,  begun. 

Minor  Surgery — Bandages  (in  practice.) 

Topographical  Anatomy. 

Dissection,  completed. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  in  laboratory. 

Urinalysis  and  Toxicology. 

Vivisection  and  Vital  Chemistry,  in  laboratory  of 
Physiology. 

(Final  Examinations  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
years.) 

Junior  Year. 

third  course. 
Principles  of  Surgical  Science,  Surgical  Pathology. 
Obstetrical  Principles,  and  Embryology. 
Principles  of  Gynecology. 
State  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 
Physical  Diagnosis,  continued. 
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Minor  Surgery — General  Surgical  Appliances. 
Clinic  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pitals. 

Bacteriology  in  Pathological  Laboratory. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Xervous  System — Prin 
ciples. 

Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Dermatology,  continued. 
Venereal  Diseases. 

(Final  Examinations  on  all  Junior  work.) 

Sexioe  Year, 
fourth  course — fixal. 
Practice  of  Medicine — application  of  principles. 
Applied  Surgery — practical  work. 
Practical  Obstetrics^  continued. 
Practical  Gynecology,  continued. 
Opthalmology. 
Otology. 

Affections  of  the  Xose,  Throat  and  Chest. 
The  Brain  and  Xervous  System. 
Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
Dermatology,  completed. 
Pathology — Surgical  and  Special. 
Genito-Urinary  Affections. 
Legal  Medicine,  completed. 
Clinic  work  in  everv  branch  t-aught. 
(Final  Examination  for  Graduation.) 
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EXAMIISrATIONS. 

Xo  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  Freshman 
year  'On  anything  taught  during  the  session.  But,  with 
the  completion  of  the  second  year — Sophomore — exam- 
inations proving  satisfactory,  will  be  accepted  as  final 
on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica,  also  Therapeutics  and  such  other  branches  as 
may  be  completed  during  these  sessions. 

The  third  session  brings  from  every  student  a  junior 
examination,  embracing  all  subjects  belonging  to  the 
curriculum  of  that  period. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  will  come  the  last 
examination,  prior  to  graduating;  and  covering  every- 
thing which  the  applicant  has  not  passed. 

All  of  these  will  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  determine  the 
real  qualification  of  pupil  for  medical  practice,  and 
must,  of  necessity,  measure  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  legalized  boards  of  medical  examiners,  established  in 
different  States.  Last  term  this  ordeal  was  the  actual 
and  complete  duplication  of  a  previous  yearns  examina- 
tion by  the  State  Examining  Board  of  Tennessee;  thus 
insuring  the  ability  of  the  success  Board  of  a  State 
equally  rigid  as  our  own. 

Examination  shall  be  of  any  character  the  faculty 
chooses  to  adopt,  either  written,  oral,  or  manipulative, 
as  circumstances  dictate  or  the  teachers  regard  best. 

Students  failing  on  the  senior  examination  will  be  at 
once  re-examined  in  a  widely  general  way  before  abso- 
lute rejection.    Candidates  rejected  at  the  final  exami- 
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nati'On  will  not  be  re-examined  until  after  attendino^ 
another  course  of  lectures. 

The  right  is  likewise  reserved  to  arbitrarily  terminate, 
at  any  time^  the  connection  of  any  matriculate  with  this 
school  for  improper,  disorderly,  rebellious,  or  immoral 
conduct  as  judged  by  the  faculty;  and  any  student  whose 
relations  are  thus  severed  through  fault  of  his  own,  will 
thereby  forfeit  all  rights  and  claims  upon  this  institu- 
tion. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE. 

Several  years  ago  the  Southern  Medical  Association 
was  formed,  to  which  this  institution  belongs,  and  in 
which  organization  it  was  an  original  member.  This 
was  a  concerted  effort  towards  uplifting  medical  educa- 
tion generally.  The  Association  is  the  supreme  author- 
ity, governing  Southern  colleges,  so  as  to  insure  uniform 
rules  for  all  medical  schools  in  this  territory. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  consists  in  the  demand 
that  students  shall  attend  four  full  courses  as  prerequi- 
site for  graduation;  and  in  four  separate  calendar  years. 
This  is  further  declared  to  mean  that  ^^eleven  months 
shall  intervene  between  the  beginning  of  one  course  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  course  and  that  forty  months 
shall  intervene  between  the  date  of  commencing  the  first 
course,  and  the  graduation  day — except  in  cases  of  ad- 
vanced standing,  when  at  least  twenty-eight  months  shall 
thus  intervene.^' 

This  school  will  rigidly  adhere  to  all  regulations  of 
the  College  Association,  others  of  which  follow : 
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EEQUIEEMENTS  FOE  ADMISSION. 
There  will  be  exacted  of  every  patron  apphdng  to 
enter  with  a  view  to  credit  toward  graduation,  the  sev- 
eral qualifications  prescribed  below;  and  no  ticket  will 
be  issued  to  matriculates  who  fail  in  any  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

Each  student  must  file  certificates  of  two  reputable 
physicians,  proving  his  moral  character  and  general  i 
qualification  to  pursue  medical  practice.  Each  must  be, 
in  substance,  as  follows: 

i 

PHYSICIAN^S  CEETIFICATE. 

 1908 

To  the  Medical  College,  Chattanooga,  Tenn, :  | 

Gentlemen : — Mr  

of  is  years  of  age, 

and  I  personally  certify  to  his  good  moral  character  and 
reputation  for  integrity;  and  I  recommend  that  he  he 
allowed  to  enter  upon  medical  study  in  your  college. 
Yours, 

 ,M.D. 

He  must  possess  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
recognized  institution  of  learning;  or  certificate  from 
some  legally  constituted  high  school;  or  similar  creden- 
tial from  his  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; or  some  County  Board  of  Education,  or  its  Super- 
intendent; said  certificate  attesting  the  fact  that  he  is^ 
at  least,  possessed  of  the  scholastic  attainments  required 
of  first  grade  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  or  a  cer- 
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tificate  that  he  has  passed  the  entrance  examination  to 
a  University. 

The  form  of  this  certificate  should  be  substantially  as 
follows : 

EDUCATIONAL  CEEDENTIAL. 

 1908. 

To  the  Medical  College,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.: 

Sirs — I  have  examined  Mr  

of   

and  find  his  scholastic  attainments  equal  to  those  requi- 
site for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  as  a 
teacher  in  our  public  schools. 
Yours, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(Both  the  preceding  forms  of  blank  certificates  can 
be  had  by  application  to  the  Dean.) 

Tickets  of  attendance  from  other  recognized  medical 
schools  will  be  honored  here  at  their  exact  value  in  the 
institution  issuing  them. 

Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  universities  who 
have  completed  therein  prescribed  courses  in  elementary 
branches  of  medicine,  including  Chemistry  azid  Biology, 
I  may  apply  for  advanced  standing. 

Eeputable  physicians  who  have  no  desire  to  apply  for 
.graduation  are  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  courses 
'  of  study,  under  customary  conditions. 

The  college  specially  reserves  arbitrary  privilege  to 
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decline  even  matriculating  any  person  of  doubtful  char- 
acter^ -obnoxious  habits^  or  who  may  be  regarded  as  likely 
from  any  other  reason  to  become  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  school;  for  the  faculty  does  not^  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, wish  to  receive  the  money  and  waste  the 
time  of  pupils  who  are  unfit  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

This  is  doubtless  the  last  year  that  students  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  college  for  medical  study  except  -on 
presentation  of  a  high  school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent 
evidence  of  preliminary  educational  attainments.  Those 
lacking  this  advancement,  and  .  who  contemplate  entry 
upon  the  study  of  Medicine  without  obtaining  the  said 
high  school  diploma  hereafter,  must  either  enter  college 
this  very  session  or  abandon  their  medical  ambition 
finally. 

EEQUIEEMElsTT  FOE  GEADUATION. 
Candidates  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  fully 
comply  with  every  scholastic  exaction  of  the  Association 
as  follows: 

1.  Attendance  upon  four  courses  of  collegiate  teach- 
ing in  a  regular  and  reputable  institution,  of  not  less 
than  seven  months  each,  and  in  separate  years,  the  last 
of  which  must  be  in  this  college.  (Which  means  that 
not  less  than  forty  months  shall  intervene  between  the 
date  of  commencing  the  first  course,  and  the  graduation 
day — except  in  cases  of  ^^advanced  standing,'^  when  at 
least  twenty-eight  months  shall  be  the  limit.) 
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2.  Dissection  during  at  least  two  terms. 

3.  Two  or  more  courses  of  clinical  instruction. 

4.  During  (at  least)  one  term  proper  service  must  be 
rendered  in  each  special  laboratory  department  of  (1) 
Histology,  (2)  Bacteriology,  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  Ma- 
teria Medica,  (5)  Operative  Surgery,  (6)  Obstetrics. 

5.  Candidates  must  be  twenty-one  years  old. 

6.  Applicants  must  undergo  personal  and  satisfactory 
examination  on  all  branches  taught  and  in  any  manner 
the  faculty  may  choose  to  exact. 

7.  All  indebtedness  to  the  oollege  must  have  been 
settled. 

8.  Each  candidate  must  have  deported  himself  like  a 
gentleman  in  all  particulars,  and  have  been  obedient  to 
all  rules  of  the  institution  during  his  entire  attendance. 

This  college  positively  will  not  confer  a  degree  upon 
any  pupil  whose  intention  to  practice  medicine  in  an 
irregular  manner  has  been  ascertained;  or  any  one 
who  has  been  negligent  in  class  attendance  during  the 
previous  session;  or  any  one  who  absents  himself  from 
Commencement  without  unavoidable  cause,  and  then 
official  consent  must  have  been  previously  obtained  of 
the  faculty. 

No  examination  will  be  granted  at  any  different  time 
from  that  fixed  for  the  entire  class,  except  for  very 
urgent  reasons,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  faculty, 
and  at  extra  cost  to  the  student. 

The  faculty  distinctly  announces,  that,  while  all  stu- 
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dents  who  have  complied  with  the  general  requirements 
will  be  permitted  to  appear  for  examination,  the  right 
is  reserved  of  making  moral  qualifications  an  element 
of  final  decision.  Open  irregularities  of  conduct  will 
always  be  obstacles  to  graduation. 

No  theses  are  required  and  no  honorary  degrees  are 
conferred  under  sluj  circumstances  and  no  prizes  or 
regards  of  merit  given. 

Diplomas  issued  since  1893  have  all  been  consecu- 
tively numbered.  This  is  intended  to  fully  identify  and 
protect  recipients  of  degrees  and  prevent  fraud  or  im- 
position. All  diplomas  are  now  bearing  the  photograph 
of  the  owner  to  facilitate  identification  by  licensing 
boards. 

Duplicate  diplomas  are  never  issued;  but  official  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  here  will  be  furnished  to  parties 
who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  diplomas 
having  been  destroyed  or  lost. 


PEES. 

Entrance  Fee,  Matriculation,  each  session  $  5.00 

Tuition,  first  year   65.00 

Tuition,  second  year   65.00 

Tuition,  third  year    65.00 

Tuition,  fourth  year   65.00 

Sophomore  examination — obligatory  (at  close  of 

second  year)    10.00 

Junior  Examination — (at  close  of  third  year) .  .  10.00 
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Senior  (Pinal)  Examination  (when  all  previous 
examinations  have  been  regularly  taken  before 

this  faculty)    10.00 

(To  students  not  previously  examined  who 
undertake    final    examination    in  this 

school   $30.00 

There  are  no  fees  whatever  additional  to  those  speci- 
fied in  this  pamphlet,  unless  for  material  used,  which  i.s 
always  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

LIVIISrG  EXPElSrSES. 
Dormitory. 

Few  medical  schools  have  advantages  for  providing 
patrons  with  board  and  lodging.  But  this  college  enjoys 
dormitory  conveniences  of  exceptional  character  and 
students  coming  hither  can  live  at  the  dormitory  if  they 
prefer.  Such  provision  contributes  toward  economy  of 
outlay  for  the  professional  education,  as  rates  are  only 
$2.50  per  week  for  table  board  and  $3.00  per  week  for 
board  and  lodging. 

Under  this  arrangement  it  becomes  practical  for  ai) 
energetic  young  man  to  surmount  "living  cost/^  and  he 
is  placed  in  an  attitude  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  board 
while  he  engages  in  activities  during  vacation  that  con- 
tribute an  income  for  the  next  season^s  support. 

Self-supporting  pupils  very  early  learn  that  it  is  not 
tuition  which  consumes  the  largest  part  of  their  hard- 
earned  fund,  but  the  necessary  expense  for  food  and 
shelter;  and  this  is  reduced  here  to  such  a  minimum  as 
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to  bring  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
humbler  citizen  who  entertains  an  impulse  to  master  a 
profession. 

Outside  Board. 
Outside  the  Dormitory,  board  (and  lodging)  con- 
venient to  the  College^  has  been  readily  -obtained  at  from 
$2.00  to  $3.50  per  week,  including  fuel  and  lights.  By 
clubbing  together,  pupils  frequently  succeed  in  reducing 
their  living-outlay  even  below  the  figures  above  stated, 
renting  apartments  and  doing  their  own  cooking  and 
house  work,  or  employing  servants  for  clubs  at  rates 
which  are  exceedingly  low  for  each  of  their  individual 
members. 

In  no  other  city  of  the  South  can  equal  educational 
facilities  be  had  at  lower  cost.  More  luxurious  living 
is  readily  procurable  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Securing  Homes  and 
Boarding,  Prof.  C.  H.  Winder,  of  the  college  building, 
will  direct  each  stranger  to  boarding  houses  and  aid  in 
securing  satisfactory  quarters  and  transfer  of  baggage. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Seats  are  allotted  by  ticket  (for  the  entire  session) 
in  the  regular  order  of  selection  according  to  date  of 
matriculation  and  payment  of  fees.  Therefore,  to 
obtain  the  most  desirable  places,  students  are  advised  to 
matriculate  as  early  as  possible — even  by  mail  and  in 
advance  of  the  term  opening. 

Many  do  this  annually;  and  part  of  the  best  seat 
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numbers  are  often  engaged  some  weeks  before  actual 
opening  of  the  term. 

MOEAL  ADVANTAGES.  ' 
While  the  College  authorities  are  anxious  to  supply- 
advantages  for  scientific  acquirement^  yet  the  moral 
natures  of  the  student  are  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
churches  of  the  whole  city  with  their  Sunday  Schools 
and  various  departments  for  religious  work  are  thrown 
wide  open  to  the  students^  and  their  attendance  on  these 
is  desired  and  sought.  The  good  people  of  the  city 
have  just  raised  a  fund  of  $150^000  with  which  to  erect 
and  equip  a  modern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  which  will  be 
thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  young  men.  Many  oppor- 
tunities  for  self-improvement  are  thus  afforded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

This  Announcement  is  issued  from  the  press  between 
the  15th  and  25th  of  July,  each  year.  The  effort  has 
always  been  to  FULLY  set  forth  each  detail  in  which 
the  inquirer  is  likely  to  take  interest,  so  that  much  bur- 
densome correspondence  may  be  avoided.  Experience 
demonstrates  that  this  object  has  been  so  nearly  attained 
that  CAREFUL  search  of  these  pages  will  satisfactorily 
enlighten  almost  any  reader  in  quest  of  information. 
Until  the  inquirer  has  thus  studiously  sought  enlighten- 
ment it  is  unreasonable  to  write  concerning  matters 
which  are  fully  treated  of  in  this  booklet;  and  reply  to 
his  inquiry  may  only  result  in  receipt  by  him  of  a 
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"^"^marked^^  copy  directing  his  attention  to  relevant  para- 
graphs. But  if  special  subjects  are  not  clear,  a  letter  to 
that  effect  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

Students  should  take  special  pains  to  arrange  their 
financial  matters  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  after 
arrival.  Local  out-of-town  bank  checks  are  anno3dng 
to  the  holder^  as  banks  here  exact  rigorous  identification 
.and  an  endorser  (often  impossible  for  strangers)  but 
Tiecessary  for  the  protection  of  said  banks ;  and  further, 
they  charge  discount  fees  for  handling  such  paper.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  for  bringing  money  here  is  in  cash; 
•or  by  postal  note,  money  order  or  draft  on  New  York — 
:any  of  which  can  be  deposited  in  a  bank  at  once  and 
thereafter  checked  against  as  desired. 

A  schedule  card  giving  the  order  of  exercises  for  every 
day  in  the  week  is  handed  to  each  matriculate  when  he 
enters  class. 

Students  receive  a  mail  delivery  at  the  College 
building  four  times  daily  and  a  collection  of  letters  de- 
posited in  the  local  box  is  made  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  no  positions  whatever,  of  honor  or  profit, 
about  the  College,  available  as  aids  for  needy  pupils; 
and  the  officials  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
seek  outside  employment  for  parties  wishing  such 
assistance.  They  must  come  and  look  in  person  if  they 
wish  situations  in  this  locality. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city  should  report  at  onoe 
at  the  College,  where  they  can  place  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  per&on  or  persons  assigned  to  such 
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duty.  Checks  for  baggage  may  be  safely  entrusted  to 
the  Chattanooga  Transfer  Company  (whose  agents  are 
met  on  every  incoming  train)  which  will  forward  par- 
cels to  any  point  in  the  city  at  small  charge.  Or,  when 
preferred,  checks  may  be  retained  until  a  boarding 
house  is  found  and  baggage  can  be  sent  for  subsequently. 

Former  patrons  of  this  instituti'On  are  urged  to  keep 
the  Dean  advised  of  every  change  in  their  address  so 
as  to  insure  reception  each  year  of  the  annual  announce- 
ment when  issued. 

It  will  likewise  be  greatly  appreciated  if  these  former 
patrons,  as  well  as  all  other  friends  of  the  institution, 
will  kindly  send  the  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of 
all  intending  students  within  their  knowledge. 

In  corresponding  address  the  Dean,  J.  E.  Eathmell, 
M.D.,  Market  and  J^inth  streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Mneteenth  Annual  Commencement  Exercises 
were  held  in  the  Opera  House  Monday  night,  April  27, 
1908.  A  very  large  audience  witnessed  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  by  the  President 
of  the  University,  Eev.  J.  H.  Eace,  D.D.,  upon  twenty- 
five  candidates.  Prof.  G.  E.  West  delivered  the  faculty 
address;  Dr.  W.  S.  Pyott,  the  class  oration,  and  the 
general  public  address  was  given  by  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
I  Frierson.  Prof.  G.  P.  Ha}Tnore  spoke  a  few  minutes  to 
the  class  of  graduates  upon  the  subject  of  Medical 
:  Ethics. 


SENIOR  CLASS,  1907-1908. 


Bailey,  Joseph  Warren. .  .Texas 
Baker,  Walter  EDglish....N.  C. 

Barnes,    Isaac  Tennessee 

Brooks,  Julius  Culpepper.  .N.  C. 
Burchfield,     Martin  Marma 

I>uke  Alabama 

Clayton,  Bonnar  Mlarcus. . .Ala. 

Oloyd,  Thomas  David  Tenn. 

Costello,  Clarence  Aloysius 

Edward   Tennessee 

Graham,  Robert  Newton  Va. 

Hickman,  Claude   Fowler... Va. 

Horton,  George  Elmer  Tenn. 

Jenkins,  Edwin  Lloyd   Tenn. 

Jurney,     Muldrew  Prichard 

  Mississippi 


Pennington,   Alexander  Cobb 
  Mississippi 

Pillans,  Porter  Perry .. .Florida 

Pyatt,  Wesley  Stokes  N.  C. 

Saxton,  Christian  Jacob  Bo- 
langier   Pennsylvania 

Richardson,      Robert  McAl- 
laster   Tennessee 

Sentell,  Walter  Bragg  Ala. 

Shoun,  John  Bell  Tennessee 

Snow,  William  Robert  Ala. 

Sherer,  Moses  Eason  ..Alabama 

Stonesifer,     Absalom  Mont- 
gomery  Georgia 

Sundstrom,       Karl  August 
Gunnar   Finland 

Withers,  Walter  Jacob.. W.  Va. 


LIST  OF  MATRICULATES,  1907-1908. 


Adams,  D.  L   WestVirgina 

Aldrich,  C.  B  Massachusetts 

Allen,   W.   T  Alabama 

Bailey,  J.  W  Texas 

Baker,  W.  E.... North  Carolina 
Ballance,  J.  R... North  Carolina 

Reason,    Lewis  Alabama 

Beene,    Sam  Tennessee 

Beckett,  J.  G  Illinois 

Barnes,    Isaac  Tennessee 

Burchfield  M.  M  Alabama 

Boone,  B.   A  Tennessee 

Brooks,  J.  C.  ...North  Carolina 

Bright,   W.   M  Tennessee 

Boone,  L.  H  Tennessee 

Bovd,  W.  C  Tennessee 

Broyles,  A.  C  Tennessee 

Bryan,  W.  L  Florida 

Barron,  J.  R.  ..North  Carolina 

Burton,  J.  A  Tennessee 

Barlow,  J.  S   Tennessee 

Bay  ley,  A.  C  Michigan 

Benoit,  L.  A   Rhode  Island 

Brackett,  A.  D  Kentucky 

Britton,  J.   L  Tennessee 

Brown,  Howard  New  York 


Burgess,  Louis  Alabama 

Cavin,  A.  E  Georgia 

Clayton,  B.  M  Alabama 

Costello,  C.  A  Tennessee 

Chadwick.  P.  C  Alabama 

Cogbill,  W.  A  Alabama 

Cloyd,  D.  T  Tennessee 

Culpepper,  W.  S  Alabama 

Culpepper,  K.  E  Alabama 

Grow,  J.  S  Alabama 

Cochran,  J.  E  Alabama 

Conner,  A.  E  Tennessee 

Coonrad,    Elinor  Ohio 

Croswell,  E.  D  Tennessee 

Callan,  J.  A  Alabama 

Campbell,  F.  T  New  Mexico 

Chambliss,  J.  A  Tennessee 

Charles,  J.  M  Tennessee 

Clark,  A.  J  Maryland 

Cohn,   W.   H  Tennessee 

Cooke,  E.  W  Ohio 

Coplan,     Joseph  Michigan 

Counts,  J.  W  Washington 

Cross,  J.  W  Virginia 

Cullev,  J.  C  Pennsylvania 

Davis,  W.  H  California 
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Davis,  M.  D  Tennessee 

Dowdy,  W.  T  Alabama 

Daves,  A.  C  Tennessee 

Depew,  E.  O  Tennessee 

Davis,  G.  M  Kentucky 

Durham,  T.  R  Tennessee 

Dunn,   J.    S  Virginia 

Dieclie,    E.   W  Wisconsin 

Dotson,   W.    C  Tennessee 

Ellis,  C.  C  North  Carolina 

Elliott,  C.  C  Alabama 

Evans,   H.  E  Mississippi 

Eisenstadt,  Benj  New  York 

Evans,  E.  B  South  Carolina 

Evans,  J.  R  Tennessee 

Evans,  R.  D  South  Carolina 

Francisco,  H.  M  Canal  Zone 

Fox,  J.  H  Tennessee 

Fair,  O.  M  Tennessee 

Fletcher,  G.  W  Missouri 

Flynn,  C.  R  Tennessee 

Folger,  J.  M  North  Carolina 

Fox,  C.  N  Tennessee 

Fox,   M.   L  Illinois 

Gilbreath,  W.  B  Kentucky 

Gilbert,   E.   A  ...Tennessee 

Guinn,  F.  S  Tennessee 

Gross,  J.  E  Tennessee 

Goss,  W.  C  North  Carolina 

Gurganus,   S.   W  Alabama 

Graham,  R.  N  Virginia 

Grunitz,   O.    C  Tennessee 

Gilmore,   H.   O  Kentucky 

Gilbert,  P.   B  Tennessee 

Goodwin,  A.  C  Arkansas 

Gorrel,   G.   W  Ohio 

Guss,  D.  A  North  Carolina 

Grace,    H.    L  Florida 

Greene,  F.  B  Tennessee 

Griswold,  D.  H  Tennessee 

Gustufson,  Jas.  ..Pennsylvania 

Hager,  J.  F  Oklahoma 

Haley,   A.  W  Alabama 

Hall,  C.  C  Florida 

Hagan,   Tennessee 

Hale,  B.  C  Georgia 

Hickman,  C.  F  Virginia 

Holt,  J.  F  Tennessee 

Hillas,  J.  W  Iowa 

Hall,  J.  E  Tennessee 

Harris,  C   C.  W  Alabama 

Herbert.  W.  H.. North  Carolina 

Haggard,  D.  C  Alabama 

Haley,  J.  M.,  Jr  Mississippi 

Hallberg,  J.  W  Alabama 

Hambright,  H.  B  Wisconsin 

Hampton,  J.  H.. North  Carolina 

Hamrock,  Frank,  Jr  Pa. 

Harwell,  M.  V  Tennessee 

(    Haven,   W.   H  Tennessee 

Haynes,  N.  K... South  Carolina 
Hennessey,  J.  F.  New  York 


Henson,  Horace   Tennessee 

llorton,  W.  W  Michigan 

Hyde,  W.  H  Michigan 

Horton,   G.   E  Tennessee 

Johnson,  W.  W  Alabama 

Jenkins,  E.  L  Tennessee 

Johnson,  Curtis   Alabama 

Jurney,  M.    P  Mississipi^i 

Johnson,  J.  R  Tennessee 

Johns,  J.  L  Wisconsin 

Jenson,   N  Utah 

Johnson,  J.  A  Tennessee 

Johnson,  A.  C  Tennessee 

Jones,  F.  M  Alabama 

Kreis,  H.  G  Connecticut 

Kennedy,  B.  L  Virginia 

Kalwich,  J.  J  -.Pennsylvania 

Koenig,  T.  N  Texas 

Leonard,  J.  D  Virginia 

Loomis,  S.  P  Kansias 

Lance,   O.   L  Washington 

Littleton,  C.  S  Tennessee 

Leary,  J.  H.,  Jr  Colorado 

Le  Sueur,  L.  O  Tennessee 

Levine,  J.  L  New  York 

Lewis,  G.  J  Alabama 

Middleton,  A.  B  .Tennessee 

Ljungholm,  W.  G. ..New  Jersey 

Lynch,  David,  Jr  Tennessee 

Lane,  J.  M  Oklahoma 

My  rick,  C.  R  Alabama 

Moore,  J.  F  Kentucky 

Martin,  C.  R  Indiana 

Miller,  J.  S  Alabama 

Mickler,  Jos  Florida 

Morgan,  J.  L  Tennessee 

Morgan,  J.  C.  H  Tennessee 

McClure,  R.  V.  ..North  Carolina 

McGowen,  G.  W  Mississippi 

Mason,  J.   B  Pennsylvania 

Morgan,  O.  P  Tennessee 

McClure,  R.  F  Pennsylvania 

McClure,  W.  A... West  Virginia 

Murphy,    H.    G  Montana 

McKinnon,  A.  D.. South  Dakota 

McMurray,  W.  G  Tennessee 

Melton,  R.  C  Tennessee 

Meyer,   W.   R  Georgia 

Miki,    Lee  Hawaii 

Milligan,  C.  G  Tennessee 

Moon,  W.  D  Tennessee 

Moss,  T.  R  Tennessee 

Nipper,  J.  F  Tennessee 

Nixon,  J.  M  Florida 

Noah,  J.   H  Louisiana 

Nave,   A.   N  Tennessee 

Osborne,  O.  A  Tennessee 

Partridge,  Jas  New  York 

Pillans,  P.  P  Florida 

Parsons,  M.  V  Oregon 

Pyatt,  W.  S  North  Carolina 

Phillips,   J.   B  Alabama 
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Perrow,  W.  O  Virginia 

Parris,  Briggs   Alabama 

Pennington,  A.  O.  ..Mississippi 

Phillips,    Hubert  Ohio 

Prather,    Raymond  Arizona 

Puder,  G.  H  South  Dakota 

Patterson,  R.  F.,  Jr.  .Tennessee 

Painter,   Phil  Alabama 

Rogers,  J.  M  Tennessee 

Ramsey,  S.  A  Mississippi 

Russell,  T.  F  Alabama 

Rains,  W.  G  Alabama 

Ryan,  G.  F  Tennessee 

Richardson,   R.   M  Ohio 

Reynolds,  T.  J  Pennsylvania 

Rogers,  C.  E  Tennessee 

Ratliffe,   G  Virginia 

Rinser,   Milton  Kentucky 

Stonesifer,  A.  M  Georgia 

Shu  tan,    M  Illinois 

Smith,  T.  D  Arkansas 

Stroud,   D.   J  Kansas 

Saxton,  .T.  C.  B. .  .Pennsylvania 

Smith,    H.    G  Georgia 

Shaddix,  M.  L  Alabama 

Sutton,  C.  B  %  Tennessee 

Shufflebarger,  H.  A  Virginia 

Snow,  W.  R  Alabama 

Sentell,  W.   B  Alabama 

Statzer,  J.  C  Virginia 

Shoun,  J.  B  Tennessee 

Sundstrom,  C.  A.  G... Michigan 

Sanders,  A.  R  Mississippi 

Scott,  W.  M  Florida 

Strother,  G.  F...West  Virginia 

Sadler,  W.  H  Tennessee 

Saunders,   I.  C  Kentucky 

Savoy,  E.  J  Connecticut 

Schwartz,  W.  B  Tennessee 

Sells,  T.  M  Tennessee 

Shaw,  W.  H  Alabama 

Silbermau,   O  Tennessee 

Smart,  J.   W  Pennsylvania 


Smith,  J.  L  New  York 

Snyder,  C.  S  Tennessee 

Stickney,  J.   O  Tennessee 

Sutherland,    L.    B  Virginia 

Sheperd,   C.   S  Missouri 

Shipley.  C.  A  Tennessee 

Taylor,  J.  H  Tennessee 

Templeman,  R.  P  Michigan 

Thomison,  J.  G  Tennessee 

Thomison,   B.   B  Tennessee 

Trimble,  J.  C  Florida 

Tyler,   G.   L  Florida 

Tyson,  W.   B  ;. Alabama 

Vann,  B.  I  Alabama 

Van  Deuson,  D.  C  Tennessee 

Voce,  Arthur   Alabama 

Williams,  L.  M  Tennessee 

Weathers,  A.  H  Georgia 

Windsor,  W.  E.  ...No.  Carolina 

Wells,  M.  J  Tennessee 

Whitcomb,  E.  J.  K.'..No.  Cara. 

White,   A.   M  Alabama 

White,  R.  P  Alabama 

Walker,   G.  R  Tennessee 

Withers,  W.  F.  ...W.  Virginia 
Withers,   W.  J.   ..W.  Virginia 

Weston,  R.  A  Alabama 

Willis,   G.   W  Alabama 

Wagner,  J.  W  Tennessee 

Walker,   J.   E  Tennessee 

Weiss,  Adam   New  York 

Waggoner,  P.  E  Ohio 

Watson,  W.  G  Maine 

Webster,   C.   P  Michigan 

Westerberg,  G.  E.  ..Connecticut 

Whitaker,   S.   E  Tennessee 

Wright,  R.  T.,  Jr.  ..Tennessee 

Waggoner,  G.  W  Illinois 

Williams,    D.    N  Florida 

Young,  W.  B  W.  Virginia 

Wray,  J.   L  Virginia 

Zmudkie,  R.  J.  ..Pennsylvania 
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AN  APPEAL. 


Are  j^u  called  to  the  Christian  Ministry?  If  so,  you 
must  have  a  very  high  ideal  for  your  mission,  or  you 
can  not  feel  at  all  adequate  to  the  great  and  grave 
responsibilities  you  are  about  to  assume.  Your  conse- 
cration is  not  complete  unless  it  involves  an  all-con- 
quering purpose  to  raise  your  powers  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  possible  to  jou.  Your  Master  will 
ask  you  to  account  for  your  acquired  talents  as  well  as 
the  original  endowment.  How  dare  you  stand  as  an 
ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  you  have  put  forth 
honest,  earnest  effort  to  secure  education  and  training 
in  the  sublime  art  of  soul-winning?  Do  not  supinely 
wait  for  the  "way  to  open/^  but  open  the  way.  The 
first  great  test  of  your  fitness  for  the  ministry  is  that 
you  command  the  Eed  Sea  that  separates  you  from  a 
college  education  to  divide,  and  if  it  refuses,  that  you 
cross  it  anyway.  The  man  who  will  master  a  college 
course  in  spite  of  insuperable  obstacles  can  be  entrusted 
with  the  most  difficult  enterprises  of  the  Church.  God 
wants  intrepid  ministers  to  lead  His  Church.  Eemem- 
ber  the  deliberate  words  of  the  sainted  Bishop  Simpson : 
"If  I  knew  that  I  had  twenty  years  in  which  to  preach 
the  gospel  I  would  spend  the  first  ten  getting  ready, 
confident  that  I  could  accomplish  far  m^ore  in  the  last 
ten,  prepared,  than  I  could  in  the  whole  twenty,  un- 
prepared.^^ 


THEOLOGICAL  FACULTY. 


EEV.  JOHN  H.  EACE,  A.M.  (Princeton),  D.D. 
(Syracuse),  President. 
Practical  Theology, 

Rev.  William  S.  Bovard,  A.M.  (U.  of  S.  Cal.)  S.T.B. 
(Boston  University),  D.D.  (Ohio  Wesleyan),  Dean. 
Systematic  Tlieology  and  History  of  Doctrine, 

Rev.  G.  T.  Newcomb,  B.D.  (Garrett),  D.D.  (Grant 
University.) 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

Rev.  Royal  A.  Simonds,  A.M.  (Grant  University), 
B.D.  (Garrett). 
New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Church  History. 

Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Special  Lecturer, 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Degree  Course 

Greek-Hebrew 
Diploma 

English  Diploma 

8:00  to  9:00 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

Beginning  Greek 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

English 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thurs. 
Greek 
Mon„  Wed.,  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thur. 
Systematics 
Wed.  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thur. 

SYSTEMATICS 

Wed.,  Fri. 

10:00  to  10:30 

Chapel  Service 

10:30  to  11:30 

Old  Testament 
History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

English  Bible 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

English  Bible 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

11:30  to  12:30 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

2:00  to  3:00 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

8:00  to  9:00 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Greek 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

English  N.  T. 
Tues.,  Thur. 
Hermeneutics 
Wed.,  Fri. 

10:00  to  10:30 

Chapel  Service 

10:30  to  11:30 

Greek 
Wed.,  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thurs. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues.,  Thur. 

English 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

HOMILETICS 

Tues..  Thur. 

11:30  to  12:30 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

2:00  to  3:00 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

History 
Wed.,  hri. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 


Degree  Course 

Greek-English 
Diploma 

English  Diploma 

8:00  to  9:00 

Pastoral  Theology 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

History 
Wed.,  Fri. 
Pastoral  Theol. 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Pastoral  Theol. 
Tues.,  Thur. 
History 
Wed.,  Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Logic,  Ethics 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed., 
Fri. 
Systematics 
Tues.,  Thur. 

10:00  to  10:30 

Chapel  Exercises 

10:30  to  11:30 

Greek 
Wed.,  Fri. 

New  Testament 
Tues.,  Thur. 

11:30  to  ]2:30 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

2:00  to  4:00 

Seminar  in  History 
OF  Doctrine 
Wed. 
Seminar  in  Greek 
N.  T. 
Fri. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  CALENDAR, 
1908-1909. 


1908 —  ^September  21-22^  Monday  and  Tuesday^  Entrance 

Examinations. 
September  23,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 
November  26,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day. 
December  24 — January    3,    1909,  (inclusive), 

Christmas  Eecess. 

1909 —  January  15,  Friday,  8  p.  m.,  Chattanooga  Sav- 

ings Bank  Inter-Soeiety  Contest. 
January  25,  Monday,  Mid- Year  Examinations 
begin. 

January  28,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges. 

February  1,  Monday,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  22,  Monday,  Patten  Prize  Contest  in 
Oratory. 

April  2,  Friday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 
May  25,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 
May  30,  Sunday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  30,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 
June  1,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  School  of  Theology  of  University  of  Chattanooga 
has  been  graduating  students  each  year  since  1888.  Her 
alumni  list  now  numbers  over  one  hundred  men.  These 
young  preachers  are  filling  places  of  responsibility  and 
honor  in  many  of  our  annual  conferences.  Some  are 
at  the  head  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  others  are 
serving  the  church  in  the  mission  fields,  while  the 
larger  number  are  successful  pastors  and  presiding 
elders. 

The  most  gratifying  reports  come  concerning  their 
work.  The  appreciation  of  these  graduates  for  their 
Alma  Mater  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  happy 
people  whom  they  so  efficiently  serve. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  course  of  study, 
instruction  is  provided  in  every  subject  bearing  directly 
upon  the  most  thorough  ministerial  equipment.  The 
Faculty  believes  that  the  value  of  professional  training 
is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  being  secured  in  closest 
syrapathy  with  real  life.  Therefore  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  churches 
in  the  vicinity  and  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  Church  at  large.  All  the  leading  periodicals  and 
journals  of  our  own  and  other  denominations  are  pro- 
vided in  the  students^  reading  room. 

The  aim  of  the  Theological  School  is  to  conserve  and 
promote  a  wholesome  evangelistic  zeal  in  the  ministry 
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by  showing  the  practical  and  vital  bearing  a  thorough 
theological  training  has  upon  the  supreme  art  of  soul- 
winning.  The  marked  success  that  has  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from  this  insti- 
tution indicates  that  the  aim  has  not  been  misdirected. 

The  demands  upon  the  ministry  in  these  days  of  gen- 
eral education,  scientific  progress,  and  rapid  industrial 
development  are  so  weighty  and  varied  that  only  an 
educated  ministry  can  hope  to  meet  them  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  success. 

The  School  of  Theology  seeks  to  serve  the  patronizing 
conferences  not  only  by  encouraging  the  graduates  to 
remain  in  this  field,  but  also  by  sending  out  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  assist  the  presiding  elders  and 
pastors  in  district  conferences,  revivals  and  institutes. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  not  members,  of  an  annual  conference,  who 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  must 
each  bring  a  certificate  of  license  to  preach  or  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  Quarterly  Conference,  signed  by  the 
pastor  and  presiding  elder. 

The  form  of  recommendation  authorized  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  as  follows : 

''We,  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of.  , .  . 

 ,  hereby  express  our  judgment  that  

is  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  we 
recommend  him.  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  a  student 
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in  the  School  of  Theology  of  The  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga/^ 

Applicants  from  other  churches  are  expected  to 
present  the  certificate  usually  given  by  the  denomination 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  course  of  study  to  which  the  student  will  be 
admitted  will  depend  upon  his  previous  preparation. 
Only  graduates  from  reputable  colleges  will  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  course.  The  diploma  courses  are  adapted 
to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  preparation  for 
the  professional  school  which  a  complete  college  course 
gives. 

Ministers^  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday 
schools^  or  any  other  persons  deemed  suitable  by  the 
Faculty^  are  allowed  to  attend  the  class  work  of  the 
school,  by  registering  and  paying  the  appropriate  fees,  as 
special  students. 

GEADUATION. 
The  degree  of  S.T.B.  (Sacrae  Theologiae  Baccalau- 
reus)  will  be  conferred  upon  students  having  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized 
grade,  and  having  completed  the  prescribed  degree 
course. 

A  diploma  indicating  the  course  of  study  taken  will 
be  given  those  who  complete  satisfactorily  either  of  the 
diploma  courses. 

The  usual  fee  for  a  diploma  must  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  one  month  prior  to  graduation. 
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LIBEAEY. 

The  valuable  collection  of  works  in  various  languages^ 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  Clarke  Hagey^  D.D.,  is 
especially  rich  in  means  of  exegetical  study.  Additions 
are  being  made  to  this  valuable  library  each  year. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  General  Conference  all  the 
Theological  works  published  by  our  Book  Concern  are 
presented  to  the  library.  This  makes  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  books  of  reference. 

A  number  of  new  books  required  as  collateral  reading 
and  for  reference  are  added  to  the  library  each  year. 

We  have  received  during  the  year  the  Theological 
Library  of  the  late  Bishop  Charles  C.  McCabe.  This 
library  occupies  an  alcove  especially  prepared  for  it.  We 
have  also  the  Library  of  Bishop  Joyce,  presented  two 
years  ago.    This  occupies  a  special  alcove. 

LOCATION. 

Chattanooga  is  a  favorable  location  for  a  School  of 
Theology. 

First — It  is  central.  Parts  of  seven  states  may  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Ten  different 
lines  of  railroad  terminate  in  Chattanooga,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Eiver  runs  through  the  city. 

Second — It  is  healthful.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  Chattanooga 
is  the  healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  South,  and  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  nation. 
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Third — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  strong 
here.  She  has  one  central  church  of  some  ^seven  hun- 
dred members^  and  seven  smaller  churches  in  the  city 
and  suburbs.  These  smaller  churches  and  a  number  of 
stations  and  circuits  in  the  surrounding  country  are 
sometimes  supplied  by  students. 

The  other  Protestant  denominations  are  strongly  rep- 
resented. Chattanooga  is  a  city  'of  churches^  and 
Christian  influence  and  sentiment  are  active  and  strong. 

The  Theological  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
South,  and  occupies  the  most  prominent  location  of  all 
the  public  buildings  in  Chattanooga,  commanding  an 
xmohstructed  viewof  Lo'okout  Mountain^  Mission  Eidge 
:and  the  National  and  Confederate  Cemeteries. 

Chattanooga  is  a  designated  Episcopal  residence. 
Eishop  L.  B.  Wilson  is  now  the  resident  bishop. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
President — G.  T.  Francisco. 
Vice-President — H.  M.  Hawk. 
Secretary  and  Annalist — S.  D.  Tuttle. 
Treasurer — E.  L.  Stapleton. 
Orator — G.  H.  Chritenbury. 
Alternate — M.  M.  Murphy. 

The  association  meets  annually  during  commence- 
ment week. 

EXPENSES. 
Tuition  is  free.    An  incidental  fee  of  $10  per  year  is 
paid  by  each  student.    Theological  students  rooming  in 
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the  building  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  rooms.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  heavy 
furniture.  Students  will  bring  their  own  bedding, 
towels,  etc.  Houses  for  families  may  be  obtained  for 
reasonable  rent.  Students  may  board  at  the  University 
Dining  Hall  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  week. 

Loans  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  there  are  opportunities  for  supplying  churches  in  or 
near  the  city.  Students  who  are  industrious  and 
economical  usually  succeed  in  ^Vorking  their  way^^ 
through  the  course  if  they  have  no  other  means. 

QUESTIONS  FEEQUENTLY  ASKED. 
How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  the  course  ?  Three 
years. 

How  much  aid  can  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Education  ?  About  $50  per  year. 

What  opportunities  are  there  to  earn  money  while  in 
school  ?  All  the  opportunities  that  a  wide-awake,  grow- 
ing city  affords.  The  young  man  of  ability  and  pluck 
will  find  here  the  work  best  suited  to  him.  An  illustra- 
tion: Some  students  earn  from  three  to  eight  dollar^ 
per  week  delivering  daily  papers.  The  work  requires 
only  about  two  hours  per  day  and  furnishes  exercise  that 
students  need. 

Are  there  any  opportunities  to  supply  churches  ?  Yes, 
but  students  usually  have  to  become  acquainted  before 
they  can  get  a  charge. 

Would  you  advise  a  student  to  come  without  any 
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money?  Yes;  if  he  has  no  family^  and  many  with 
families  have  done  so  and  succeeded  in  working  their 
way  through. 

Is  it  healthy  in  Chattanooga?  Chattanooga  is  the 
healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  Souths  and  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  nation. 

SPECIAL  PEIVILEGES. 

Elective  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
open  to  the  Theological  students  without  expense.  No 
student,  however,  will  elect  worh  in  the  college  depart- 
ment without  the  sanction  of  the  Theological  Faculty, 

The  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  Chatta- 
nooga, with  its  splendidly  equipped  buildings,  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  students. 

The  prizes  in  oratory  and  debate  offered  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Patten  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Annis,  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Theology. 

The  Carnegie  Public  Library  will  afford  access  to  the 
latest  reference  books  upon  general  theological  subjects, 
besides  the  usual  general  reading  found  in  public 
libraries. 

Special  lectures  given  at  the  University  and  in  the 
city  afford  the  student  an  exceptional  privilege.  The 
leading  preachers  of  all  denominations  and  prominent 
platform  speakers  frequently  visit  Chattanooga. 

THE  CONFERENCE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
The  last  General  Conference  inserted  the  following 
statement  in  the  Discipline:   ^^A  certificate  of  gradua- 
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tion  from  one  of  our  regular  Theological  Seminaries 
may  be  accepted  in  place  of  an  examination  in  all 
Biblical  and  Theological  studies  of  the  various  courses/^ 
(P.  431.) 

Such  studies  as  are  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment;,  found  in  the  conference  courses^  may  be  taken  by 
special  arrangement  in  connection  with  the  Theological 
Course  and  grades  secured  on  examination. 

EXTEISrSION  WOEK. 

There  is  a  class  of  about  twenty-five  students  at 
Athens  expecting  to  enter  the  ministry.  During  the 
year  each  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology has  devoted  a  week  to  this  class.  The  instruction 
and  inspiration  have  related  to  the  scope^  exalted  privi- 
leges^ and  demands  of  the  Christian  ministry^  and  the 
principles  of  Bible  study. 

Forty  men  in  the  field  who  are  not  able  at  present  to 
take  the  regular  course  in  the  School  of  Theology  have 
been  directed  to  some  extent,  in  their  studies.  They 
have  reported  to  the  faculty  the  results  of  their  studies 
in  writing.  While  no  school  credits  are  given  for  this 
work  the  incentive  to  studious  habits  is  of  immeasurable 
value. 

Institutes  of  Practical  Theology  are  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology,  when 
arranged  for  by  the  Presiding  Elders  of  the  various  Dis- 
tricts.  These  gatherings  are  found  to  be  very  profitable. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


I.    DEGEEE  COUESE. 
Junior  Year. 
Practical  Theology:    The  Christian  ministry,  call^ 
qualifications^  work^  drill  in  expression. 

Systematic  Theology:  The  doctrine  of  God^  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  government;  Christolog}^ ;  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Eedemption;  Eschatology. 
Hebrew :    Graminar^  Vocabulary,  translation. 
Old  Testament  History. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Church  History:  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Eeligious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Eeligions. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Historical  Books  in  He- 
brew. 

Biblical  Hermeneutics. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:  The  Pauline  Epistles. 
Church  History:    Eeformation  and  Modern  Church, 
with  special  attention  to  the  History  of  Methodism. 

Senior  Year. 
Practical  Theology:    Pastoral  Theology. 
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Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Elective  Courses.  (See  Old 
Testament  Courses.)   Biblical  Introduction. 

New  Testament  Exegesis :  Seminar  in  Xew  Testament 
Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Seminar  in  Histor\'  of  Doc- 
trine. 

II.    DIPLOMA  COURSES. 
1.    Greek-Hebrew  Course. 
JuxioR  Year. 
Practical  Theology:     The  Christian  ministry,  call, 
qualifications,  work.    Drill  in  expression. 

Systematic  Theology:  Xatural  Theolog;>'  and  Chris- 
tian Evidences. 

Old  Testament :    Historical  and  Exegetical  study  of 
English  Old  Testam.ent. 
GreeJc :  Beginning  Greek. 

Church  History :    Outline  of  History  of  the  Church. 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology:  The  doctrine  of  God,  the  sub- 
jects of  God's  moral  government  ;  Christolog}\;  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Eedempti'on ;  Eschatology. 

Hebrew :     Grammar,  Vocabulary,  translation. 

Biblical  Hermeneutics. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Church  History :    The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 
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Senior  Year. 

Practical  Theology :   Pastoral  Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Eeligious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Eeligions. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Historical  Books  in  He- 
brew.   Biblical  introduction  to  Old  Testament. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:    The  Pauline  Epistles. 

Church  History:  Eeformation  and  Modern  Church 
with  special  attention  to  the  History  of  Methodism. 


2,    English  Diploma  Course. 
Junior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  The  Christian  Ministry^  call^ 
qualifications^  work.    Drill  in  expression. 

Systematic  Theology:  Natural  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Evidences. 

English  Bible:  Historical  and  Exegetical  studies  in 
English.    Old  Testament. 

Church  History:    Outline  of  History  of  the  Church. 

English, 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology:  The  doctrine  of  Grod^  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  government;  The  Administration 
of  Eedemption  ;  Eschatology. 

Biblical  Hermeneutics. 

English  Bible:  Historical  and  Exegetical  studies  in 
the  life  of  Christ. 
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Church  History :  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 

^  ^«KSIDENT»a  OFFICE, 

English. 

Senior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:    Pastoral  Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Religious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Religions. 

Biblical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

English  Bible :  Introduction  and  exegetical  studies 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 

Church  History:  Reformation  and  Modern  Church 
with  special  attention  to  the  history  of  Methodism. 

Psychology,  Logic  and  Ethics. 


STATEMENT  OF  COURSES. 


PEACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 
President  Eace. 
The  object  in  this  department  will  be  so  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  actual  work  they  will  have  to  do  that 
in  its  performance  they  may  be  able  to  show  themselves 
approved  unto  God  and  men  as  skillful  ^^master  work- 
men^^  who  need  not  be  ashamed  either  as  to  the  method, 
manner,  or  results  of  their  work.  Everything  here  will 
be  strictly  practical. 

Junior  Year — The  Christian  Ministry. 

The  Preacher:  The  man  himself;  his  call  and  cre- 
dentials; his  preparation;  the  body,  the  mind,  the  re- 
ligious life,  the  social  nature  and  life,  voice  and  action. 

The  Preacher's  Work:  Its  subjects;  objects;  meth- 
ods; difficulties. 

The  Preacher's  Field:  His  denomination,  parish 
community;  his  Agencies;  his  official  board,  Sunday 
school,  choir,  auxiliary  societies,  his  church.  His  instru- 
ments; his  own  personality  and  influence,  his  Bible, 
church  literature,  general  literature. 

Middle  Year — The  Minister  at  His  Work. 
The  Preacher  in  His  Study:    Feeding  his  own  mind 
and  soul;  devotional  study,  literary  study;  preparing 
his  lecture  and  sermons. 
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The  Preacher  in  His  Pulpit:  His  hymns,  scripture 
lessons,  prayers,  sermons;  the  service  as  a  whole;  the 
sacraments,  revivals,  weddings,  funerals. 

The  Preacher  as  a  Citizen:  The  community,  the 
family,  the  individual;  education,  libraries,  charities, 
reforms,  amusements;  aniversaries,  patriotic  occasions. 

Senior  Year — The  Minister  in  His  Varied  Activities, 

The  Preacher  as  Pastor:  Care  of  the  sick,  bereaved, 
and  aged;  the  poor,  helpless,  and  neglected;  strangers; 
the  rich,  cultivated,  and  worldly;  converts,  young  peo- 
ple, and  children. 

The  Preacher  as  Organizer  and  General  Manager: 
The  organization  and  management  of  the  church  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  diversified  activities;  the  Sunday 
school,  the  various  societies,  the  official  board;  the 
music,  the  finances,  the  benevolences;  the  social  life  of 
the  church;  the  organization  of  new  churches;  church 
architecture  and  the  building  of  churches  and  parson- 
ages; ecclesiastical  law  and  church  discipline. 

Throughout  the  course  attention  will  be  given  to  voice 
culture  and  reading  and  speaking  and  to  the  orderly 
conduct  of  public  services  of  every  character.  During 
the  middle  year  the  students  will  preach  before  the  pro- 
(  fessor  and  class,  and  during  the  senior  year  before  the 
Faculty  and  school. 
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SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  HISTOEY  OF 
DOCTRINE. 

Dean  Bovard. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  regard  System- 
atic Theology  as  such  a  hopeless  victim  to  speculation 
and  metaphysics^  that  the  preacher  who  would  give  a 
vital  and  practical  message  to  his  people  had  better  steer 
clear  of  Systematic  Theology.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
department  to  show  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  dispels  confusion, 
promotes  discrimination,  and  gives  the  preacher  an  in- 
tellectual poise  and  certitude  that  make  his  preaching 
vital  and  constructive. 

There  are  certain  leading  presuppositions  of  the 
Christian  system,  of  a  psychoLogical,  philosophical,  and 
scriptural  nature  which  are  studied  by  the  diploma  stu- 
dents as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  system  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  first  year  degree  and  the  second 
year  diploma  students  study  together  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system  as  treated  by  our  stand- 
ard authors. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  degree  and  the  third 
year  diploma  students  is  especially  interesting  as  it 
takes  up  the  study  of  the  History  of  Religion  and  the 
Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  Religious  Experience. 
The  students  will  be  directed  to  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  upon  these  subjects.  Collateral  reading  and 
written  work  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  this  de- 
partment. 
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The  third  year  degree  students  will  carry  on  their 
study  of  Christian  doctrine  historically  and  biblically  by 
the  seminar  method. 

SEMETIC  LA^sTGUAGES. 
Professor  Newcomb. 
{Degree  Course.) 
Junior  Year. — This  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  reading  in  Genesis 
— four  hours  a  week.  And  Old  Testament  in  English — 
four  hours  a  week. 

Middle  Year. — This  year  is  given  to  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Studies  in  Historical  and  Phophetical  books 
— two  hours  a  week.  And  Biblical  Hermeneutics — two 
hours. 

Senior  Year. — This  year  is  given  to  the  critical 
study  of  Poetical  and  Prophetical  books — two  hours  a 
week.    Biblical  Introduction — two  hours. 

Optional. — Biblical  Aramaic,  study  of  the  language 
and  reading  in  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— one  hour  a  week. 

GEEEK-HEBEEW  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

The  Junior  year  in  this  course  is  the  same  as  the 
Junior  year  in  the  English  Course. 

The  Middle  year  is  the  same  as  the  Junior  year  in 
the  Degree  Course,  and  the  Senior  year  is  the  same  a« 
the  Middle  year  of  the  Degree  Course. 
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NEW  TESTAMEIsTT  EXEGESIS. 
Professor  Simonds. 

The  work  of  this  department  in  the  Degree  Courst 
presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek  Grammar.  However^  the  first  few  weeks  are  de- 
voted to  a  rapid  review  of  the  Grammar,  the  mastery  of 
the  common  irregular  verbs,  and  to  the  acquiring  of  a 
special  vocabulary  of  the  synoptics;  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  matters  of  construction  during  the  first 
semester,  at  the  close  of  which  a  rigid  test  must  be 
passed.  During  this  year  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and 
selected  passages  from  Matthew  and  Luke  are  read  and 
made  the  basis  of  exegetical  discussion  in  the  class-room. 
Special  care  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  correct  exegeti- 
cal methods.  Lectures  are  given  on  general  and  special 
introduction,  including  the  synoptic  problem. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  middle  year  the  student  is 
expected  to  acquire  an  additional  vocabulary  of  PauFs 
Epistles.  This  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  Galations,  Corinthians,  Philippians,  and 
Eomans  are  read  and  discussed  in  the  class.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  is  required  to  do  original  work  in  Intro- 
duction, preparing  a  paper  on  each  of  PauFs  Epistles. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  Senior  year  are  devoted  to 
acquiring  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  John,  and  to  sight 
reading  in  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle.  An  exegetical 
seminar  is  then  organized  for  original  investigation  in 
the  Johannine  Theology  and  type  of  religious  experience. 
Comparisons  are  instituted  between  John  and  Paul, 
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Hebrews  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics.  The 
Theological  Library  affords  unusual  opportunities  for 
this  investigation. 

For  students  taking  the  Greek-Hebrew  Diploma 
Course  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  yet 
desiring  to  become  able  to  read  the  ^ew  Testament  in 
the  original^  an  introductory  course  in  the  elements  is 
given  four  times  a  week,  the  entire  Junior  year.  A 
"First  Lessons'^  text-book  is  used.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  vocabulary  of  Mark,  irregular  verbs,  trans- 
lation, and  syntax.  Those  who  finish  this  course  satis- 
factorily may  elect  the  Junior  and  Middle  Degree  course 
during  their  Middle  and  Senior  years.  Only  in  excep- 
tional cases  will  a  student  be  allowed  to  elect  the  'New 
Testament  seminar  instead  of  the  Middle  Degree 
Course. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
Dr.  Newcomb  and  Professor  Simonds. 

The  Junior  year  is  devoted  to  a  historical  and  exegeti- 
cal  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  abundant  auxil- 
iary translations,  and  the  illuminating  facts  of  modern 
research  equip  the  student  of  the  English  Bible  for 
reaching  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  Middlers  meet  Dr.  Xewcomb  twice  a  week  for 
the  study  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics.  Text-book  and 
discussions.  They  meet  Professor  Simonds  twice  a  week 
for  the  study  of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus.  Hiistori- 
cal  and  exegetical  lectures,  papers  b}'  the  members  of  the 
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class  on  assigned  topics  and  passages^  and  class-room 
discussion  is  the  method  of  instruction.  In  addition, 
lectures  are  given  on  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  prob- 
lems and  the  formation  of  the  canon. 

The  Senior  year  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Biblical 
Introduction  with  Dr.  Newcomb^  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  canon  and  Old  Testament  problems ;  and  to 
a  study  of  the  New  Testament  Epistles  with  Professor 
Simonds.  The  Epistles  are  discussed  exegetieally  in  the . 
class-room.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Ee- 
ligious  experience  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  student  is 
required  to  submit  papers  to  the  class  on  questions  of 
exegesis  and  intfoduction. 

CHUECH  HISTOEY. 
Dean  Bovaed  and  Prof.  Simonds. 
Junior  Diploma  Course. 
Prof.  Simonds. 
This  course  will  continue  through  the  entire  year  and 
will  consist  ,of  a  study  in  outline  of  Church  History, 
Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern,  with  special  attention 
given  to  History  of  Methodism. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  for  the  two 
following.  A  good  knowledge  of  General  History  is 
requisite  to  the  study  of  this  course. 

Junior  Degree  and  Middle  Diploma  Course, 
Prof.  Simonds. 
This  course  will  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
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History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Apostolic 
Age  to  Luther, 

Middle  Degree  and  Senior  Diploma  Course. 
Deax  Bovard. 
The  v.'ork  of  the  preceding  courses  will  be  carried  on 
iToin  the  Eeformation  to  the  present  day.  Constant 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  Christian 
Doctrine. 

OEATOEY. 
Prof  Chas.  ^I.  Xev^xoimb. 

The  students  in  the  School  of  Theology  are  required 
to  take  the  following  work  in  oratory: 

Principles  of  Elocution,  Eecitations  and  collateral 
reading.  Study  and  development  of  the  vocal  organs 
and  muscles.   Voice  culture. 

Special  study  and  analysis  of  senuons,  chosen  from 
the  works  of  great  preachers.  Bible  and  hymn  reading. 
The  poetry  of  the  Psalms. 

Fulton  and  Trueblood's  text-bood  on  Practical  Elo- 
cution will  be  used. 

For  a  complete  outline  of  the  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment see  the  college  courses  of  study. 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Senior  Class. 

Anderson,  Harvey    Delaware 

Clonce,  P.  L   Tennessee 

Middle  Class. 

Fletcher,  Maynard  O   Virginia 

Moore,  E.  B  West  Virgina 

Menzler,  C.  C   Tennessee 

Porter,  J.  Ernest    Virginia 

Sadler,  C.  N.  -   Tennessee 

Tar  water,  Oliver   Tennessee 

Junior  Class. 

Clayton,  Norris    Tennessee 

Elzey,  Norris    Tennessee 

Hayes,  Alfred  T   Tennessee 

Houchins,  J.  W   Tennessee 

Miner,  Geo.  B.    Georgia 

McMahan,  T.  H   Tennessee 

Peck,  Buford  L  Tennessee 

Ritchey,  E.  M   Tennessee 

Patterson,  A.  J.   New  York 

Swecker,  Kemp    West  Virginia 

Wilson,  A.  H   Virginia 

Special  Students. 

Oallen,  John    Alabama 

Klutz,  Thos.  L  North  Carolina 

Learner,  E.  M  Indiana 

MeCarty,  W.  F   Pennsylvania 

Haworth,  S.  L   Tennessee 

Leadford,  M.  F   North  Carolina 

Spragiie,  C  Tennessee 
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1888— 

Wright,  J.  C.Rockwood,  Tenii. 
Salt,  T.  W... Williamsburg,  O. 
1889— 

Boyd,  Hugh   Olean,  N.  Y. 

Carroll,  Phidelia  P   

 University  Place,  Neb, 

Deacon,  Jacob  B  

  Girardville,  Pa. 

Monroe,  M.  H...  Day  ton,  Tenn. 

Morton,   John   P  Deceased 

Matney,  Thomas  W... Deceased 
Smith,  Joel  F  Deceased 

1890— 

Miller,  Isaac  H.  ..Atlanta,  Oa. 

1891— 

Jacobs,  John  B  Deceased 

llackman,  Marion  R  

  Armagh,  Pa. 

McNeil,  Levi  K.. Lancaster,  Mo. 
Rowan,  George  R  

  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

1892— 

Caldwell,  Ernest  B  China 

Newton,  Wiiiiam  H  

  Dothan,  Ala. 

Small,   Herbert  W  

189S— 

Francisco,  George  T  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Thomas  J  

  Union  City,  Ind. 

1894— 

Beaman,   Abraham  S  

  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Baldwin,  N.  M  

Morse,   George  E  

  Stockbridge,  Mich. 

Wolford,  Chas.  E  

1895— 

Davis,   Charles  S  

  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Bert  M  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Melear,  James  M  

  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Tupper,  George  W  

  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wolfe,  James  M  

  Hanover,  Mich. 


THEOLOGY. 


1896- 

Gillespie,  Jesse  II  

  Culebra,  P.  R, 

Guuu,   Louis  G  

  South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

Lynch,  Charles   

  Academy,  W.  Va. 

Paschal,   U.  G  

  Summertown,  Tenn. 

Wanless,   Samuel  A  

  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Weston,  William  P  

  Boaz,  Ala. 

York,    James  M  

  Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Young,  Benjamin   

  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1897— 

Clayton,  Kynette  Deceased 

Gobbelle,  Isaac  H  

  Echo,  Ore. 

Heavener,  U.  S.  A  

  Midland,  Md. 

King,  Joseph  H  

Miller,  William  F  

  Herndon,  Va. 

Paul,  George  W  

  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Watts,  Martin   

  Deer  Lodge,  Tenn. 

1898- 

Bryan,   John   Deceased 

Haltom,  William  J  

  Dayton,  Tenn, 

Stapleton,  Robert  L  

  Jellico,  Tenn. 

Barnes,  Henry  P  

  Steeleville,  111. 

Brasher,  John  L  Boaz,  Ala. 

Crabtree,  Anson  M  

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Dye,  William  M  

  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

Faulk,  F.  W  

Jennings,  Stonewall  J  

Morris,  Charles  C   

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pullen,  Oden  M  

  Claimout,  W.  Va. 

Tuttle,  Sherman  D  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Taylor,    Gilbert  1  

Wheeler,  William  C  

  Fort   Smith,  Ark. 

1900— 

Buxtou,  Alfred  G  

  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Bales,  George  S  

  Johnson   City,  Tenn. 

Doling,  James  W  

  ,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Charesworth,  Thomas   

  Confluence,  Pa. 

Ford,  James  C  Deceased 

Jones,  Samuel  C  

  Clarkson,  Miss. 

i\nrson,'  W.  A.. East  Point,  Ga. 
Walker,   Robert   Deceased 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

1901— 

Angel,  Samuel  P  

...    Athens,  Tenn. 

Bond,  John  W. . .  .Deliiware,  O. 
Burnett,  John  S  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Ham,  Cornelius. .Baltimore,  Md. 
Karris,  Joseph  D  

  Blomington,  Tenn. 

Ketron,   Albert  C  

  Hilton,  Va. 

Mason,  James  M  

  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Martin,  J.  H.. .Antelope,  Tex. 
Pitts,  William  F  

  Kr/oxville,  Tenn. 

1902— 

Christenbury,  Gillie  II  

  Kingston,  Tenn. 

Harris,  W.  Kemp   

  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Luttrell,  Guy  A  

  Williamsport,  Md. 

Pyle,   David  G  

  Blizabethtown,  Tenn. 

Torrey,  Henry  M  

1903— 

Anderson,  J.  L  Deceased 


Catlin,  E.  B.  ..Accotmk,  Va, 
Ellis,  Gilbert  ....Wedowee,  Ala. 
Harris,    J.  A  

  Bloomington,  Tenn. 

Holland,  R.  T.. .Arlington,  Ky, 
McGinnis,  E.  M  

 Clear  Creek,  W.  Va. 

Pippin,  E.  M  

  Rising  Fawn,  Ga. 

Phillippi,    W.  A  

  Munden,  Kan. 

Shafer,  W.  E  Lizton,  Ind. 

Sanders,  F.  P  

  Huntingdon,  Tenn. 

Shuler,  J.  A  Hillsboro,  Va. 

1904— 

Rowe,  Thomas  D  

  Clinton,  Tenn 

Weidier,  Roy  C  

  Lonsdale,  Tenn. 

1905— 

Dunkle,  Thomas  M  

  Parsippany,  N.  J. 

Ausmus,  David  M  

  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

1906— 

Dobbs,  Cicero  .Rock  Run,  Ala. 
Grimes,   Elmer  S  

  Bellflower,  Mo. 

Harris,  Wm.  C   Mo. 

Jackson,  Leolan   

  Church   Creek,  Md. 

Murphy,  Michael  P  

  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

McLester,  Battle   

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Nunnally,  Edgar  M  

  Maggart,  Tenn. 

Smith,  E.  Ralph   Erie,  Pa. 

1907— 

Giles,  John  F..  .Abingdon,  Va. 
Hawk,  H.  M... Kingston,  Tenn. 
Klutz,  Thos.  L...01sburg,  Kan. 

Usleman,  O.  T  

  Graysville,  Tenn. 
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CALENDAR,  1908-1909. 


ATHENS,  TENNESSEE. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Begins  Wednesday,  September  9,  1908. 
Closes  Friday,  November  27,  1908. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Begins  Monday,  November  30,  1908. 
Closes  Friday,  February  19,  1909. 


THIRD  TERM. 

Begins  Monday  February  22,  1909. 
Closes  Wednesday,  May  12,  1909. 


Thanksgiving  Day  Recess,  November  26,  1908. 

Holiday  Recess,  December  24,  1908,  to  January  3, 1909,  inclusive. 


FACULTY  1908-1909. 


Eev.  John  H.  Race,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 

W.  A.  Wright,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 
Latin. 

D.  A.  Bolton,  A.M., 
Mathematics. 

E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.D 
Greek  and  History. 

W.  Newton  Holmes,  A.M., 
Science. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Political  Science  and  English. 

Alvis  Craig,  A.M., 
Mathematics. 

Miss  Eda  Selby,  A.M., 
Modern  Languages  and  Elocution. 

Miss  Jennie  Roberts,  A  M., 
English  and  Latin. 

Miss  Frances  Cullen  Moffitt, 
Piano  and  Harmony. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Hedge, 
Voice  Culture. 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  ]\rcKELDiN, 
Art. 


STEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Name  Address  Term  Expires 

J.  W.  Adams,  Esq  Chattanooga  1908 

Capt.  H.  S.  Chamberlain  Chattanooga  1908 

Rev.  John  Pearson,  D.D  Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Hon.  J.  a.  Fowler  Knoxville  1908 

Rev.  R.  H.  Rust,  D.  D  Cincinnati.  0  1908 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Beck  Chattanooga  1908 

Bishop  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  LL.D... Cincinnati,  0  1908 

Rev.  J.  D.  Walsh,  D.  D  Louisville,  Ky  1909 

C.  L.  Parham,  Esq  Knoxville  1909 

J.  E.  Annis,  Esq  Chattanooga  1909 

Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.... Chattanooga  1909 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Esq  Newport  1909 

J.  W.  F.  Foster,  Esq  Athens  1909 

Rev.  G.  T.  Francisco,  D.  D..  Knoxville  1909 

Bishop  Henry  Spellmeyer,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1910 

William  Banfield,  Esq  Beaver,  Pa  1910 

John  A.  Patten,  Esq  Chattanooga  1910 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Anderson,  D.  D  New  York  1910 

J.  W.  Bayless,  Esq  Athens  1910 

Herman  Ferger,  Esq  Chattanooga  1910 

Rev.  John  H.  Race,  D.  D  Chattanooga  1910 


OFFICEES  OF  THE  BOAED. 

H.  S.  Chamberlain  President 

J.  E.  Annis  First  Vice  President 

J.  A.  Fowler  Second  Vice  President 

H.  C.  Beck  Secretary 

J.  A.  Patten  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Race  H.  S.  Chamberlain  J.  W.  Fisher 

J.  E.  Annis  L.  B.  Wilson  J.  W.  Bayless 

J.  A.  Patten 


PUBLIC  OCCASIONS. 


Opening  Day  Exercises,  Wednesday,  September  9,  1908. 
Athenian  Society  Annual,  December  3,  1908. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  January  28,  1909. 
Sapphonian  Society  Annual,  February  4,  1909. 
Oratorical  Contest  for  Patten  Prize,  February  19,  1909. 
Philomathean  Society  Annual,  March  4,  1909. 
Knightonian  Society  Annual,  April  1,  1909. 
Orations  of  the  Junior  Class,  April  8,  1909. 
Contest  for  Annis  Prize  in  Debate,  April  27,  1909. 
Orations  of  the  Fourth  Preparatory  Class,  April  29,  1909. 
Baccalaureate  and  Annual  Sermons,  May  9,  1909. 
Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  May  10,  1909. 
Commencement,  May  32,  1909. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  University  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  however^  in  practice^  denomi- 
national lines  are  never  drawn.  Christian  culture  is 
that  for  which  it  stands^  and  students  from  other 
churches,  and  from  no  church,  are  treated  with  equal 
consideration. 

The  University  has  departments  located  both  at  Ath- 
ens and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The  President  is  the 
chief  executive  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  school, 
however,  has  a  Dean,  to  whom  the  details  are  entrusted. 
This  catalogue  relates  only  to  the  departments  at 
Athens. 

LOCATION. 

Athens  is  a  town  of  about  tw^o  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Railway,  midway  between 
Knoxville  and  Chattanooga.  It  has  an  altitude  of 
about  900  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  pure  air  and  water.  It  is  free  from  epi- 
'  demic  diseases.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  every  condi- 
tion is  favorable  to  study. 
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In  point  of  morals,  also,  it  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
It  has  no  saloons,  and  is  remarkably  exempt  from  all 
temptations  to  vice.  There  are  four  Protestant 
churches  here.  The  citizens  are  cultured  and  refined, 
and  are  ready  to  extend  any  kindness  to  our  students. 
x\s  a  student  home,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  repre- 
sent it  as  equal  to  any  other  location  in  the  South. 

GEOUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  campus  at  Athens  embraces  about  twenty  acres, 
and  upon  it  are"  situated  the  Old  College  Building, 
Chapel,  Bennett  Hall,  Elizabeth  Eitter  Home,  C.  H. 
Banfield  Memorial  Hall,  Hatfield  Hall,  and  the  Blakes- 
lee  Hall.    There  are  also  several  cottages  for  self-board. 

The  C.  H.  Banfield  Memorial  Hall,  erected  by  Mr. 
William  Banfield,  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  most  admirahly  adapted  to  its  purposes. 
It  contains  the  college  offices,  recitation  rooms,  labora- 
tories, library  and  ladies'  society  halls.  It  is  heated 
with  steam  and  lighted  with  electricity. 

Blakeslee  Hall  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Blakeslee.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  superintendent,  is  con- 
ducted as  a  boarding  hall  for  young  men.  The  cost  of 
board  here  is  $3.00  per  week. 

Bennett  Hall  is  one  of  the  dormitories  for  young 
ladies.  We  seek  here  to  develop  those  tastes  and  habits 
which,  supplementing  intellectual  culture,  conspire  to 
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make  the  true  woman.  Ladies  boarding  here  furnish 
their  own  bed  linen.  The  charges  are  $3.00  per  week, 
when  two  occupy  one  room. 

Hitter  Home  will  accommodate  about  100  girls. 
To  speak  of  this  elegant  building  in  relation  to  its 
material  equipment  does  not  express  it  all.  It  has  some 
unique  features.  In  addition  to  all  the  comforts  of  a 
luxurious  home,  young  ladies  here  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  some  of  those  useful  arts  included  in  the 
term  ^^good  house-keeping.^^  Eitter  Industrial  Home 
for  young  w^omen  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Woman^s  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  provides  board, 
including  fuel  and  light,  at  $10.00  per  month.  When 
young  ladies  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
Home,  averaging  one  hour  each  day,  the  rate  is  $7.00 
per  month. 

Hatfield  Hall  is  for  young  men.  It  is  provided  with 
stoves  and  heavy  furniture.  A  boarding  club  is  con- 
ducted here  on  the  co-operative  plan  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1.75  per  week  for  each  individual.  Staple  articles  of 
provisions  may  be  turned  in  at  market  value,  a  cook 
employed,  and  the  cost  of  living  reduced  to  a  nominal 
sum. 

Those  desiring  to  board  themselves  may  find  suitable 
accommodations  in  the  cottages  near  by.  These  are 
supplied  with  heating  stoves  and  heavy  furniture,  and 
are  rented  at  50  cents  per  month  for  each  occupant. 

Ladies  are  expected  to  board   at  Elizabeth  Eitter 
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Home  or  Bennett  Hall  .  Young  men  can  secure  private 
boards  including  furnished  room  and  fuel,  at  a  cost  of 
$3.00  per  week. 

SPECIFIC  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  record  of  this  institution  is  too  well  Imown 
throughout  its  patronizing  territory  to  need  anything 
more  than  a  reaffirmation  of  its  scope  and  aims.  Its 
thousands  of  former  students  reflect  the  character  of  its 
work,  and  should  inspire  such  confidence  in  others, 
seeking  the  best  preparation  in  life,  as  to  attract  them 
to  its  halls. 

It  shall  continue  to  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  give 
that  culture,  and  instill  those  principles,  that  will  qual- 
ify our  students  for  that  sphere  of  happiness  and  use- 
fulness which  Ave  regard  as  lifers  ultimate  goal. 

ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  institution  must 
present  certificates  from  reputable  schools,  or  take  a 
preliminary  examination  on  entrance.  Such  prelimi- 
nary examinations  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term.  In  every  instance  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character  must  be  furnished.  For  the  scholastic  re- 
quirements, see  courses  of  study  as  printed  in  the  colle- 
giate preparatory  department. 

Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  thoroughness  of 
the  preparation  in  common  English,  and  any  candidate 
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for  matriculation  who  can  not  read  or  spell  well  is  re- 
quired to  enter  the  classes  where  these  subjects  are 
taught.  On  the  da}^  of  registration  each  teacher  will 
be  in  his  or  her  class  room  to  render  assistance  to  any 
pupil  concerning  the  work  of  the  term  or  year.  After 
matriculation  each  student  is  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  school  until  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  afford  opportun- 
ity for  acquiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  a  wide 
range  of  subjects^  embracing  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages^ mathematics^  history^  natural  science,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  The  aim^  in  all  the  courses^  is 
general  rather  than  special  culture,  and  a  symmetrical 
and  carefully  graduated  development,  rather  than  the 
exhaustive  investigation  of  a  few  subjects  to  the  neg- 
lect of  others  equally  important.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  all  those  subjects  that  are  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  education. 

EECITATIONS  AND  EXAMINATION'S. 

j  Each  student  must  have  not  less  than  fifteen  nor 
,  more  than  twenty  recitations  per  week,  except  by 
^  special  permission  of  the  Faculty.  A  record  is  kept  by 
i  each  professor,  showing  the  grade  of  each  student's 
daily  work,  and  this,  together  with  the  result  of  a 
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thorough  written  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
must  show  an  average  of  at  least  70  in  the  scale  of  100 
before  the  student  can  be  passed  in  any  study.  A  stu- 
dent desiring  examination  in  any  subject  except  at  the 
hour  of  class  examination  is  required  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Faculty.  If  request  is  granted,  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  per  recitation  hour  will  be  charged.  Examina- 
tions for  conditional  students  will  be  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term. 

It  is  very  important  that  students  enter  classes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  keep  in  mind  that  con- 
stant, prompt  attendance  is  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  high  grades.  Students  must  not  leave  classes, 
nor  take  up  new  studies,  except  upon  written  approval 
of  the  proper  officers. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  studies  in 
advance  of  their  class,  nor  will  any  one  be  allowed  to 
take  work  for  which  he  is  not  duly  prepared. 

Students  in  the  institution  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  lessons  from  any  one  outside  the  Faculty,  except 
by  expressed  permission. 

Students  over  nineteen  years  of  age  may  pursue 
studies  in  any  department  for  which  they  are  prepared. 
Certificates  showing  the  amount  and  grade  of  work 
done  by  them  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Department.  All  substitutions  and  selec- 
tions must  be  of  such  character  as  shall  not  lower  the 
grade  of  scholarship  and  culture.  The  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  however,  must  be  had  in  every  such  instance. 
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PRIZES. 

The  Patten  Prize  in  Oratory  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Patten  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  cash  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  awarded  to  that  representative  of  one 
of  the  literary  societies  who  may  excel  in  an  oratorical 
contest  that  is  held  each  year  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day in  the  Chapel^  and  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  is 
awarded  to  the  contestant  securing  second  honor.  The 
public  orators  are  chosen  by  a  committee  from  the 
Faculty  or  Alumni  appointed  by  each  society  as  adjudi- 
cators at  a  preliminary  contest  held  in  each  society  hall 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  public  contest.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  society  is  eligible  to  this  preliminary  trial, 
but  the  successful  contestants  for  this  prize  may  not 
contend  for  the  prize  in  debate  within  the  same  year. 

The  winners  of  the  Patten  Prize  during  the  last 
scholastic  year  were: 

First  Honor— Miss  Lulu  Simmons   Tennessee 

'Second  Honor — ^D.  -R.  Haney   Tennessee 

The  Annis  Prize  in  Debate  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Annis  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Two  prizes  are  offered, 
the  first  honor  being  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  the 
second  honor  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  The  public  de- 
bate is  held  in  the  Chapel  on  G-rant's  Birthday.  The 
participants  are  representatives  'of  the  literary  soci- 
eties, and  are  chosen  after  preliminary  contests  that 
are  open  to  any  member  of  the  society. 
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In  the  Annis  Prize  Contest,  1907,  Metta  Cardwell, 
Eichard  Millard,  and  Millard  F.  Bumgarner  received 
the  same  grade;  therefore  the  prize  was  equally  divided 
among  these  three  contestants. 

A  prize  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  to  the  young  ladies 
by  Mr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Family  of  East  Ten- 
nessee.^^ 

LITEEAEY  SOCIETIES. 

At  Athens  there  are  four  literar}^  societies  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  University — the  Athenian  and 
Philomathean,  for  gentlemen;  the  Sapphonian  and 
Knightonian,  for  ladies.  Each  has  a  separate  hall  for 
meeting,  a  large,  active  membership,  and  an  appropriate 
library.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
these  organizations  in  developing  the  literary  taste,  as 
well  as  ease  and  gracefulness  of  expression. 

THE  FOSTEE  LIBEAEY. 

Mr.  John  W.  F.  Foster,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  made  a  substantial  donation  toward  the  equipment 
of  a  library  and  reading  room.  For  this  purpose  ample 
space  is  utilized  in  the  C.  H.  Banfield  Hall.  As  oppor- 
tunity offers  additions  will  be  made  to  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  already  in  hand.  Some  of  the  leading 
papers  and  magazines  are  kept  on  file,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  library  are  so  attractive  as  to  stimulate  a 
taste  for  wholesome  reading. 
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LECTUKES. 

These  constitute  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
feature  of  school  life.  Eminent  speakers  are  engaged 
to  address  our  students^  and  the  professors  are  fre- 
quently heard  in  ^Thursday  Chapel  Talks/^  and  in  some 
of  the  departments  the  lecture  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
regular  class  work. 

LABOEATOEIES. 

The  laboratories  of  the  school  through  the  gener- 
osity and  especial  interest  in  Science  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Fisher  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  well  equipped. 
The  Chemical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  twenty-four 
desks  for  individual  student  use,  each  fitted  with  run- 
ning water  and  sink  and  supplied  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  reagents  and  apparatus  for  work  in  general 
and  organic  chemistry,  and  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis,  and  among  articles  of  general  use  con- 
tains Sartorius^  Analytical  balances,  platinum  cruci- 
bles, burettes,  drying  ovens,  apparatus  for  distilling 
water,  and  cases  well  stocked  with  chemicals  and  appa- 
ratus. 

The  Physical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  flat-topped 
tables  having  suspension  frames  for  supporting  pur- 
poses and  with  cases  containing  apparatus  not  only 
adapted  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  the  science 
such  as  barometers,  air  pump,  electric  machines,  X-Eay 
and  w^ireless  telegraph}^,  etc.,  hut  also  enahling  the 
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student  to  make  quantitative  experiments  demanded  in 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  college  courses^  such  as  cali- 
pers^ Millikens'  modification  of  Atwood^s  machine^  cal- 
orimeters, photometers,  D'ArsonvaFs  galvanometer,  etc. 

The  Biological  laborator}^  and  museum  contain  cases 
of  minerals  and  rocks,  a  collection  of  birds^  eggs,  skel- 
etons of  vertebrates,  alcoholic  specimens  of  inverte- 
brates, Kny-Scherer  models  of  the  human  body,  five 
Bausch  and  Lomb  compound  microscopes,  each  with 
1-6  and  2-3  objectives,  microtomes,  dissecting  trays 
and  much  accessory  apparatus  enabling  the  in- 
struction in  Biology,  Physiology  and  Geology  to  be 
accompanied  with  practical  courses  requiring  individual 
laboratory  work. 

RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

Our  school  has  long  been  noted  for  its  high  moral 
tone  and  religious  spirit.  Most  of  the  students  coming 
here  are  alreadv  Christians,  and  many  who  are  not, 
become  so  before  leaving.  Attendance  at  chapel  and 
at  the  regular  preaching  service  on  Sunday  morning  is 
required.  The  Sunday  school  and  young  peoples^  re- 
ligious organizations  are  also  helpful  auxiliaries,  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  our  students^  spiritual 
life. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Our  method  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
individual    student.     Conduct   unbecoming   men  or 
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woiiien  of  the  highest  type  will  not  be  tolerated.  Any 
student  whose  influence  is  deemed  harmful  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  student  body  will  be  dismissed  after 
due  warning,  without  the  necessity  of  formulating  spe- 
cific charges  against  him.  We  welcome  only  those 
whose  spirit  accords  with  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

The  regulations  of  the  institution  are  printed  in  de- 
tail, together  with  sucli  information  as  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  new  students,  and  may  be  oi)tained 
of  any  officer  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  desired  that  all 
students  examine  them  carefully  before  matriculation. 

ATHLETICS. 

Our  athletic  field  has  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  past  year,  chiefly  through  the  volunteer  work  of  the 
students.  Here  are  laid  out  baseball  grounds,  quarter 
mile  track,  basket  ball  and  tennis  courts.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  room  has  been  set  apart  in  Banfield  Hall 
for  the  young  ladies'  physical  culture  class.  We  make 
the  best  use  possible  of  the  facilities  at  our  disposal, 
meanwhile  cherishing  the  hope  of  a  w^ell-equipped  gym- 
nasium at  no  distant  day. 

EXPESrSES. 

The  entire  history  of  the  University  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  efl:orts  of  its  Trustees  and  Faculties  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  liberal  education  to  such  low  figures 
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that  no  student  need  be  deterred  on  account  of  his 
financial  condition.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
that  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  have  been  suc- 
cessful^ and  that  students  in  the  humblest  circumstances 
are  here  able  to  'obtain  a  liberal  education,  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  any  of  the  practical  and  learned 
professions  they  may  desire  to  pursue. 

Prom  the  following  ta])le  of  expenses  the  actual  out- 
lay in  any  department  at  Athens  may  be  readily  com- 
puted : 


Tuition  in  Diploma  Courses,  per  term   $10.00 

Tuition  in  Preparatory  Department,  per  term   6.00 

Ministerial  Students,  half  the  above  rates. 

Tuition  in  Music,  per  term,  two  lessons  per  week    10.00 

Painting  and  Drawing,  per  term,  twenty  lessons   10.00 

Bookkeeping,  in  class,  per  term    5.00 

Elocution,  per  term,  two  lessons  per  week    10.00 

Stenography  and  Typewriting,  in  class,  per  term   3.00 

Use  of  Typewriter,  per  month  (one  'practice  period  per 

day)    1.00 

Penmanship,  per  term    3.00 

Inoidental  Fee,  paid  by  all,  per  term   3.0(> 

Use  of  Piano  or  Organ,  per  month   1.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Chemistry,  per  term   2.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Advanced  Physics,  per  term    1.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Geology,  per  term    1.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Preparatory  Physics,  per  term   1.00 

Room  in  Hatfield  Hall  (gentlemen),  per  term    1.50 

Room  for  self-board,  at  Athens,  with  heavy  furniture, 
per  term,  (with  an  additional  charge  of  $1.00  per  term 

for  use  of  cooking  stove  and  utensils)    1.50 

Students  board  themselves  at  a  weekly  expense  of  T5c  to  1.00 

Board  and  room  in  Bennett  Hall,  per  week    3.00 

Board  and  room  in  Blakeslee  Hall,  per  week    3.00 
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All  charges  for  Tuition,  Incidentals  and  Rents  must  he  paid 
in  advance,  and  no  professor  will  receive  a  student  into  his  class 
except  upon  the  presentation  of  a  ticket  shoioing  that  a  settle- 
ment has  been  made  icith  the  Treasurer  of  the  Faculty.  Any 
student  who  is  permitted  to  take  a  college  study  tvill  pay  col- 
lege tuition.  No  deduction  tcill  he  made  for  absence  during 
the  last  three  weeks  of  any  term.  {By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  will  he  rigidly  enforced.) 

SCHOLAESHIPS   A^J)  BENEPICIAEY  FUNDS. 

The  Henrietta  Banfield  Memorial  Fund. 

The  annual  interest  on  five  thousand  dollars  is  now 
available  to  apply  on  tlie  tuition  of  a  few  needy  and  de- 
serving students.  This  bequest  is  in  memory  of  the 
deceased  wife  of  Mr.  William  Banfield,  one  of  the  gen- 
erous trustees  of  the  institution. 

2'he  A.  Caroline  Knight  Memorial  Fund. 

By  terms  of  the  gift  five  per  cent  of  the  inventoried 
value  of  this  fund  is  each  year  given  to  some  worthy 
and  needy  student  or  students  in  the  Athens  School,  as 
an  encouragement  and  aid  in  completing  a  regular  course 
of  study. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

SOHEOUDE  A. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term, 


Beginning  Latin   r> 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology    5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra    ....  3 


Concrete   Geometry   2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra  3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiograph^Y    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose.  .  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics...  5 
History  of  Eastern  Nations 
and  Greece   5 

Second  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  PrOvSe ...  5 
Algebra    5 


Roman  History    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics...  5 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose...  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics   5 

Mediaeval  and  Miodern  His- 
tory   5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Cicero's  Orations    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Beginning  Greek   .5 

English   History    .  . :   5 

Second  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 


Beginning  Greek   5 

English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication and  Classics ....  5 

Third  Term. 

Cicero's  Oration    5 

Plane  (geometry    5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis   5 

English   —  Argumentation 
and  Classics   ..........  5 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis  5 

English  Literature — Essays 
and  Orations    5 

Second  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid    5 

Anabasis      and  Homer's 
Iliad   5 


Old  Testament  History  ...  5 
American  Literature — Es- 
says and  Orations  5 

Third  Term. 

Homer's  Iliad    5 

New  Testament  History  ...  5 
History    of    English  Lan- 
guage— Essays  and  Ora- 
tions   5 

History     of     the  United 
States  and  Civics    5 


SCHEDULE  B. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Beginning  Latin  .  .  ?   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology   5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin   5 

Elementary  Algebra  3 


Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology    5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Oaesar  and  Latin  Prose...  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription  and   Classics.  .  5 
History     of    Eastern  Na- 
tions and  Greece    5 

Second  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  .  .  5 
Algebra    5 


English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription  and   Classics.  .  5 
Roman   History    5 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  .  .  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics    5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 
Cicero's  Orations   5 


Plane  Geometry    5 

Beginning  German    5 
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THIRD  Y 


Euglisli  History    5 

Second  Term. 

Cicero's   Orations    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Be^^inning  German    5 

English — ^Paragra ph,  A'ersi- 

FOURTH 

First  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

German    5 

English  Literature — Essays 
and  Orations    5 

Second  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid   5 

Old  Testament  History  .  .  5 
German   5 


—  Continued. 

fication  and  Classics  .  . .  o 

Third  Term. 

(Mcero's  Orations    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Beginning   German    5 

English   —  Argumentation 

and  Classics    5 


YEAR 

American     Literature — Es- 
says and  Orations    5 

Third  Term. 

German    5 

New  Testament  History  .  .  5 
History    of    English  Lan- 
guage— Essays  and  Ora- 

t  ons    5 

History     of     the  United 
States  and  Civics  5 


SCIENTIFIC  COUESE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Beginning   Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology    5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 


Concrete  Geometry   2 

English    Compo^sition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra    3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  ...  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics  .  .  5 
History    of    Eastern  Na- 
tions and  Greece   5 


Second  Term. 
Coesar  and  Latin  Prose  .  .  5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics  .  . 
Roman  History   .5 
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SECOND  YR An— Continued. 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  .  .  ."i 
Algebra    5 


English — Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Beginning  German    5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Physics    5 

English  History    5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  German    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 


Physic?    5 

English — Paragraph  Versi- 
fication and  Classics    .  .  5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  Geiman    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Physics    5 

English  Argumentation  and 
Classics    5 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Term. 

•Chemistry    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

Astronomy    5 

English  Literature,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

Second  Term. 

Chemistry    5 

Algebra    5 

Old  Testament    5 


American  Literature, 
says  and  Orations  . 


Es- 


Third  Term. 

Chemistry   5 

New  Testament  History  .  .  5 
History    of    English  Lan- 
guage, Essays  and  Ora- 
tions   5 

History     of     the  United 
States  and  Civics    5 


IVTORMAL  COIJESE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Beginning    Latin    or  Ger- 
man  5 

Elementary  Algebra  8 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiology    5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning    Latin    or  (Ger- 
man   5 

Elementary  Algebra   3 


Concrete  Geometry   2 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning    Latin    or  Ger- 
man   5 

Elementary  Algebra  3 

Concrete  Geometry  2 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 
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SECOND  YEAE. 


First  Term. 

Caesar  or  German    5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics  .  .  5 
History  of  the  Eastern  Na- 
tions and  Greece   5 

Second  Term. 

Caesar  or  German   5 

Algebra    5 


English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics  .  .  5 
Roman  History    5 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  or  German    5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics    5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Cicero  or  German    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Elements  of  Pedagogy  ....  5 
English  History   5 

Second  Term. 

Cicero  or  German    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 


Pedagogy — General  Method  5 
English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication and  Classics    .  .  5 

2'hird  Term. 

Cicero  or  German    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Pedagogy — Methodology   .  .  5 
English  —  Argumentation 
and  Classics    5 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Term. 


Latin,  German  or  French.  .  5 

•Solid  Geometry   5 

Pedagogy— Logic   5 

English  Literature — Essays 
and  Orations    5 

Second  Term. 

Latin,  German  or  French.  .  5 
Pedagogy — Secondary  Edu- 
cation   5 

Old  Testament  History  .  .  5 


American  Literaturt: — Es- 
says and  Orations    5 

Third  Term. 

Pedagogy — School  Manage- 
ment   5 

New  Testament  History  .  .  5 

History  of  English  Lan- 
guage—Essays and  Ora- 
tions  5 

History  of  the  United 
States  and  Civics   5 


LITERARY  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term.  Concrete  Geometry    2 

Beginning    Latin    or  Ger-         English     Composition  and 

man    5        Classics    5 

Elementary  Algebra   6     Physiology    5 
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FIK8T  YEAPv 

Second  Term. 
Beginning-    Latin    or  Ger- 


man  >  .  5 

Elementary  Algebra    3 

Concrete  Geometry    2 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

SECOND 

First  Term. 

Caesar  or  German    5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics  .  .  5 
History  of  the  Eastern  Na- 
tions and  Greece    5 

Second  Term. 

Caesar  or  German    5 

Algebra    5 

THIRD 

First  Term. 

Beginning  French    5 

Physics    5 

Astronomy    5 

English  History    5 

Second  Term. 

Beginning  French    5 

Physics    5 

FOURTH 

First  Term. 

French    5 

Economics   •> 

Psychology    5 

English       Literature  —  Es- 
says and  Orations   5 

Second  Term. 
French    5 


Continued. 

Third  Term. 


Beginning    Latin    or  Ger- 
man   5 

Elementary  Algebra  3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

YEAR. 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics  .  .  5 
Reman  History    5 

Third  Term. 

Caesar  or  German   5 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics    5 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   5 

YEAR. 

Old  Testament  History   .  .  5 
English— Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication and  Classics  ....  5 

Third  Term. 

Beginning  French   

Physics    5 

New  Testament  History  .  . 
English  —  Argumentation 
and  Classics    5 

YEAR 

American  History   5 

Zoologj^   o 

English  Prose    »"> 

Third  Term. 

French    5 

Geology    5 

American  Poetry   

Political  Institutions   5 
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ENGLISH 


FlUST 

First  Term. 

Elementary  Algebra    *> 

Concrete  Geometry    'J. 

English  Composition  and 
Classics    5 

History  of  Eastern  Na- 
tions and  Greece    •> 

Physiology    5 

Second  Term, 

Elementary  Algebra   3 

Concrete  Geometry   2 


COURSE. 


English     Composition  and 

Classics    ') 

Physiography    t> 

Roman  History    5 

Third  Term, 

Elementary  Algebra   

Concrete  Geometry   2 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

\Tediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory   T) 


SECOND 

First  Term. 

Algebra    5 

English  —  NaiTation,  De- 
scription and  Classics  . .  5 

Physics    5 

English  History   5 

Second  Term. 
Algebra    5 


YEAR. 

English  —  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Classics  .  . 

Physics    5 

Old  Testament  History  ...  5 

Third  Term. 

Algebra    5 

English  —  Exposition  and 

Classics    5 

Physics  

New  Testament  History  .  .  5 


THIRD 

First  Term. 


Plane  Geometry    T) 

Chemistry    5 

Psychology   .  5 

English      Literature  and 
Classics    5 

Second  Term. 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Chemistry    o 

FOUUTII 

First  Term. 
Solid  Geometry    5 


History  of  Education   5 

English — Paragraph,  Versi- 
fication and  Classics  ....  o 

Third  Term. 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Chemistry    5 

Political  Institutions    5 

English   —  Argumentation 

and  Classics    5 

YEAR. 

Economics    o 

Astronomy    o 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 
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FOUKTH  YKA.Ji  —  Co7itinu€d. 

^Second  Term.  Third  Term. 

Algebra — Completed    5     Sociology    5 

Zoology    5     Geology    5 

American  History    5     American  Poetry    5 

English  Pr^se    5     European  History   5 


CLASSICAL  DIPLOMA  COURSES. 

SCHEDUDB  A. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Latin,  De  Senectiite   

Greek,  Herodotus    5 

College  Algebra   5 

j^dvauced  Rhetoric    5 


Latin 


Second  Term. 
I^ivy   


Greek,  Herodotus    5 

College  Algebra    5 

English  Prose    5 

Third  Term. 

Latin,  Tacitus    5 

Greek,  Memorabilia    5 

Botany    5 

Political  Institutions    5 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

German  or  French    5 

Physics    5 

European  History    .5 

Economics    5 

Second  Term. 
German  or  French    5 


Physics    5 

Trigonometry    5 

American  History    5 

Third  Term. 

German  or  French    5 

Physics    5 

Sociology    5 

19th  Century  Literature  .  .  5 


SCHEDULE  B. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  De  Senectute    5 

German  or  French    5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric   5 

Second  Term. 

Latin,  Livy   5 


German  or  French    5 

College  Algebra   5 

Pinglish  Prose    5 

Third  Term. 

Latin,  Tacitus    5 

Gerr^an  or  French    5 

BoLany    5 

Folitical  Institutions    5 
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First  Term. 


German  or  French    5 

Physics   5 

European  Historj'    5 

Economics    5 

Second  Term. 
(>trman  or  French   5 


YEAR. 

Fhy.sics   5 

Tri^;cncmetry    5 

American  History    5 

Third  Term. 

(rerman  or  French    5 

Physics    5 

Sociology    5 

19th  Century  Literature  .  .  5 


DIPLOMA  COUKSES. 
SCIEOTIFIO  OOURSOB. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


AnaJysis    5 


French    5     College  Algebra   5 


German  or 
Chemistry    —  Qualitatiye 

Analysis    5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric   5 

Second  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Chemistry  —  Qinalitative 


English  Prose    5 

Third  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Chemistry   —  Quantitative 

Analysis   

Botany    5 

Political  Institutions    5 


SENIOR 

First  Term. 


French    5 

Physics    o 

European  History    5 

P^conomics    "> 

Second  Term. 

French    5 

Trigonometry    5 


YEAR. 


Physics    5 

Zoology    5 

Third  Term. 

French    5 

Physics    5 

Geology    5 

Trigonometry     and  Men- 
suration   5 


XO.R:\rAL  COURSE. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term.  I*hysics   f> 

Pedagogy — Psychology  ....  5 

liatin,   German  or  French  5     Advanced  Rhetoric   5 
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.TUNIOK  YEAR — Continued. 

Second  Term.  Third  Term. 

Latin,  German  or  French  .  5  Latib,  German  or  French.  5 

Physics    5     Physics    5 

Pedagogy — History  of  Ed-  Pedagogy — Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation                              5        ucation    5 

Blnglish  Prose   5     Political  Institutions    5 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

First  Term.  Pedagogy — Child  Study   .  .  5 

Latin,  German  or  French  .  5      a           n  *  Hi'^jtorv 
Philosophy  of  Education  .  .  5     ^"^erican  ±li.>tory    o 

European  History    5  Third  Term. 

F'conomics   5     _^     .  ^ 

Latin,  German  or  French,  o 

.Second  Term.  Educational  Problems  ....  5 

Botany    5 

I^fitin,  German  or  French.  5     Sociology    5 


NOTE. — In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  herein  outlined, 
classes  will  he  maintained  as  heretofore,  in  Common  English, 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  First  Preparatory  year. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


LATIN. 

The  importance  of  Latin  in  its  relation  to  education 
is  no  longer  questioned.  The  objects  to  be  attained 
through  it  are  both  direct  and  indirect.  Of  course  the 
primary  aim  is  to  equip  the  student  with  the  abilit}^  to 
read  correctly  and  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  lan- 
guage. The  general  culture  derived  from  its  study 
comes  incidentally. 

We  seek  first  to  lay  a  thorough  gTound  work  in  the 
mechanical  forms  and  structure^  and  throughout  the 
entire  course  keep  constantly  in  view  the  principles  of 
syntax.  To  this  end  much  attention  is  paid  to  work 
in  grammar  and  prose  composition. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  scope  of  our 
course  in  Latin : 

1.  First  Year — Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginning  Latin  'Book. 

II.  Second  Year — 'Caesar  with  Prose  Composition. 

III.  Third  Year— Cicero,  six  orations. 

IV.  Fourth  Year — Virgil,  six  books  of  the  Aeneid. 
V.  Junior  Year — 'De  Sene<?tiite.  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

GREEK. 

I.  White's  First  Greek  Book.    Two  terms. 

II.  Xenophon's  Anabaifis ;  the  first  four  books.  Two  ana 
one-half  terms. 
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III.  IHomer's  Iliad;  the  first  three  books.  One  and  one-hait' 
terms. 

IV.  Mythology  and  Greek  Composition  in  connection  wita 
the  Aiia;basis. 

V.  In  the  Junior  Year.  Herodotus.  Two  teims.  Selec- 
tions from  books  VI  and  VII. 

VI.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    One  term. 

In  connection  with  Herodotus  special  attention  is  given  to 
Greek  history  and  the  Greek  dialects.  In  connection  with  the 
Memorabilia  special  attention  is  given  to  Greek  Literature  and 
Greek  Philosophy. 

HISTORY. 

The  importance  of^a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  is  receiv- 
ing more  and  mo-re  emphasis  in  all  institutions  of  learning. 

I.  In  the  fall  term  of  the  second  j^ear  the  History  of  the 
Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  is  studied ;  in  the  winter  term, 
Roman  History,  and  in  the  spring  term  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History. 

II.  'English  History  is  taken  up  in  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year. 

Text :    Cheyney's  'Short  History  of  England. 

III.  In  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year  Old  Testament 
History  is  studied,  and  in  the  third  term  of  the  same  year 
New  Testament  History. 

IV.  lEuropeaii  illistory.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
The  political  history  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Johnson's  Europe  in  16th  Century. 

V.  European  History.  The  French  Revolution.  Discusses 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France;  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1815 ;  and  the 
permanent  results  of  the  Revolution. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
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Text :  Robinson  and  Beard's  Development  of  Modern 
Europe,  Vol.  1. 

VI.  American  History.  Colonial  History  to  1756.  The 
development  of  Colonial  and  local  forms  of  government  and  the 
struggle  for  North  America. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  senior  year. 
Text :    Fisher's  Colonial  Era. 

VII.  American  'Histo'ry.  The  Formation  of  the  Union. 
The  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States 
from  1783  to  1830;  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
national  government ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  parties ;  and  the 
influence  of  western  expansion  and  slavery  on  the  political  life. 

Five  hours  a  week  duiring  the  sfeco'nd  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Wialker's  Making  of  the  Nation. 

While  a  textbook  in  history  will  be  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  textbook  wi'll  be  suppl^emented  by  outside  read 
ing.  Lectures,  discussions  aind  the  reading  of  papers  on  histor- 
ical topics  previously  assigned  to  the  student  by  the  instructor 
will  be  prominent  features  of  the  irustmction  in  this  departmient. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  aim  of  insbruction  in  this  departmen't  is  the  best  amd 
highest  development  of  the  mind  of  the  student.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upoai  the  cultivation  of  observation,  imagination,  neflecbion, 
foresight,  reasoning,  accuracy  of  thought  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression. The  ends  sought  here  are  knowledge,  power,  accuracy, 
rapidity,  skill  and  a  preparation  for  the  prohiems  in  life  by 
meintal  activity  and  the  logic  of  mathematics. 

Arithmetic.  The  student  should  liave  a  ready  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals,  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  denomi- 
nate amounts,  longitude  and  time,  metric  system,  mensuration 
of  simple  surfaces,  ratio  and  simple  proportion,  percentage 
and  its  appiications  before  taking  up  the  mathematical  subjects 
in  the  first  preparatory  year.  Attention  is  given  to  mental  and 
written  work  throughout  the  subject.    Stress  is  laid  upon  neat- 
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n^s  and  accuracy  of  form,  and  upon  oral  analysis  and  solution 
of  problems.  A]  special  olasis  may  be  formed  for  the  st-udy  of 
advanced  modern  arithmetic. 

Elements  of  Algehra  and  Geometry.  During  the  first  prepar- 
atory year  these  subjects  are  taught  as  co-ordinate  studies,  in 
the  same  class,  for  culture  and  ground- work. 

Academic  Algehra.  This  subject  is  taught  by  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  best  modern  texts.  Before  beginning  the  study  of  denom- 
stra'tive  Geometry  the  student  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
fundamental  operations,  factoring,  common  divisors  and  miulti- 
plies,  fractions,  simple  equations,  powers  and  roots,  theory  of 
exponents,  radicals  with  equations  involving  them,  simultaneous 
equations  of  the  first  and  second  degrees,  quadratic  equations 
and  problems  'involving  them,  soliutions  of  formulae  in  science 
for  any  letter  in  them,  ratio  and  simple  proportion.  Later  the 
subject  is  completed  by  taking  imaginary  and  complex  numbers, 
inequalities,  variation,  perm'U'tafcions  and  combinations,  uoideter- 
mined  coefficients,  sei'ies,  logarithms  and  exponential  'equations 
•and  their  lappldcation  to  problems  in  interest  and  annuities. 
Attention  is  givem  to  graphs  of  systems  of  linear  equations  and 
systems  of  qiuadratios. 

Advanced  Algehra.  In  diploma  courses  a  treatise  on  ad- 
vanced algebra  is  used  during  two  terms  in  daily  recitations. 
Advanced  work  is  taken  O'U  subjects  introduced  in  academic 
algebra,  and  new  ones  such  as  are  found  in  a  good  text  are 
studied.  Enaphasis  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  graphs,  irrational 
numbers,  the  theory  of  equations  and  detenninants. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  One  full  year  with  daily  recita- 
tions is  given  in  Plane  Geometry,  including  a  course  equivalent 
to  that  contained  in  one  of  the  best  modern  texts  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  solution  of  a  large  number  of  exercises  and  numerical 
problems  is  required,  and  special  importance  is  attached  to  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  -  produce  original  demonstrations  and 
sight  solutions  of  exiercises. 

One-third  of  a  year  is  given  to  solid  Geometry  with  require- 
ments similar  to  tliose  in  Plane  Geometry. 
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Physiology,  First  Year — Fall.  Instruction  in  this  course 
Trigonometry,  including  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  with 
numerous  exercises  and  problems,  original  work  based  on  the 
use  of  instruments  for  measuring  distances  and  angles. 

A  separate  text  is  used  on  Mensuration  w^'hich  treats  of  the 
mensuration  of  lines,  angles,  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  and 
volumes. 

Note :  Collateral  ireading  and  writing  on  the  history,  auth- 
ors and  subjects  of  mathematics,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  are  a  reqiuii'ement  in  this  course. 

SCIEIS'CE. 

Physiology.  First  Year — Fall.  In««truction  in  this  course 
is  mainly  recitation.  Demonstrations  by  dissection  and  histologi- 
cal preparations  are  given  and  the  study  of  the  skeleton,  mani- 
kin and  anatomical  models  is  required. 

Physiography.  First  Year — »Winter  and  Spring.  This 
course  includes  an  elem'entary  study  of  the  present  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  learth  and  its  past  history.  Lalboratory  exercises 
in  the  use  of  meteorological  instruments,  in  making  and  inter- 
preting weather  i-^cords  and  the  use  of  weather  maps  form  a 
part  of  'this  course. 

Astronomy. — iFall.  A  general  cour^se  in  descriptive  astron- 
omy supplemented  by  lectures  and  individual  observational 
work. 

Botany — 'Spring.  A  general  course  in  organography  accom- 
panied by  field  work,  plant  analysis,  preparation  of  an  herbar- 
ium and  simple  problems  in  plant  physiology. 

Zoology — 'Winter.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  classification  and 
morphology  of  animals,  including  i-ecitations  and  individual 
dissection  of  at  least  twelve  typical  specimens :  a  carefully  pre- 
pared no^te-book  describing  the  dissections  and  illustrated  with 
drawings  is  required  of  each  student. 

Geology — 'Spring.    A  rapid  survey  of  dynamical  and  histor- 
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ical  geology.  This  course  includes  laboratory  studies  on  min- 
erals, rocks  and  fossils.  Zoology  and  -Chemistry  are  pre- 
requsities. 

General  Chemistry.  A  course  on  the  general  principles  of 
Chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  consisting  of  recitations, 
lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Two  recitation  periods  a  day  are 
given  to  the  subject  during  the  entire  year,  one  half  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  individual  work  in  the  laboratory  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  A  course  in  basic  amd  acid  analysis  is 
given  during  the  first  and  second  terms,  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  General  Chemistry.  This  course  includes  laboratory 
work  lectures  and  conferences.  Where  the  student  spends  as 
much  as  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  the  laboratory  the  third  term 
is  given  to  Qua,ntitafrive  Analysis. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  Spring.  In  this  course  the  more  im- 
portant gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  laboratory. 

Elementary  Physics.  Five  recitatioms  per  week  for  the  year, 
covering  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases,  heat,  electricity, 
sound  and  light.  For  entrance  in  this  course  one  year  in  ele- 
mentary algebra  is  required.  In  addition  the  student  spends 
five  hours  a  week  in  the  physical  laLoi'atory  making  experiments 
verifying  and  illustrating  the  general  subjects  of  the  course. 

General  Physics.  A  more  advanced  course  requiring  a 
thorough  course  in  algebra,  and  geometry  as  a  prerequisite.  This 
co'ursie  covers  meohanics,  sound,  light,  heat  and  electricity  and 
requires  the  equivalent  of  ten  recitation  periods  per  week  for 
the  entire  year.  In  connection  with  the  theory  the  student 
performs  personally  forty  experiments  chiefly  quantitative,  and 
fully  and  accurately  records  them  in  a  pennanent  note-book. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  English  Compo.sition.  This  course  is  for  first  year  pupils. 
Its  aim  is  to  gain  ease  and  spontaneity,  and  to  teach  the  correct 
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use  of  punctuation,  rjkI  the  rae<4iau.ics  of  composition.  During? 
the  year  letter-writing  is  studied  and  themes  are  prepai*^  on 
various  subjects.  The  study  of  classics  is  varied  in  kind  and 
subject  matter  that  a  taste  for  good  literature  may  be  created. 
The  idea  is  to  give  the  student  a  gen^eral  view  of  the  Eiugli^h 
work  and  to  lay  a  good  founda^tion. 

Classics  studied : 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Longfellow's  Allies  Standish. 

iScott's  Quentin  iDurwaixi. 

Franklin's  uVutobiography. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

iS'hakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  three  terms. 

Text :    'Scott  and  Denney's  Elementary  English  Compasition. 

II.  Einglish  Composiitlon  and  'Rhetoric.  The  work  of  the 
second  year  becomes  definite  and  progressive.  Narration  is 
studiied  during  the  first  term,  Description  the  second,  and  Expo- 
sition the  third  term.  The  aim  is  to  gain  accuracy  of  expression 
through  the  careful  use  of  words,  -figures  of  speech,  and  the 
study  of  thie  three  rhetorical  principles  of  unity,  mass  and  co- 
herence. The  themes  are  narrative,  descriptive  and  expository 
In  literature  the  adm  is  to  study  the  plan  of  the  short  story,  the 
novel,  and  the  essay. 

Classics  studied : 

Haw^thorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
lEliot's  Silas  Mamer. 
Ivamb's  Essays. 

'STiakespeare's  M'erchant  of  Venice. 

S<x)tt's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Arnold's  'Solnrab  and  Rustum. 

Poe's  Tales  and  Poems. 

iGoldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

.Five  hows  a  week  during  three  terms. 

Text :    Lamont's  English  Composition. 

III.  Rhetoric  and  'English  Composition.    The  work  of  the 
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third  year  is  in  two  courses.  During  the  second  term  para- 
graph structure,  sentences  and  words  are  studied  with  the  aim 
of  encouraging  logical  thinking  and  imparting  clearness  and 
force  of  expression.  During  the  third  tei-m,  Versification  and 
Argumentation  are  taken  up,  and  the  principles  O'f  unity,  mass 
and  coherence  are  emphasized.  The  themes  are  expository,  arg- 
umentative and  general.  In  literature  appreciation  is  sought 
first,  and  then  the  more  critical  study  of  style  and  dictation  is 
undertaken  with  a  comparison  of  the  authors  and  their  works. 
Classics  studied  : 

Miilton's  Poems.  Tennyson's  Poems. 

iBurke's  Oonciliation.    Oarlyle's  lEfesay  on  Burns. 

'Washington's  Farewell  and  Webster's  Bunker  iHill  Oartion. 

Sihakespeare's  Macbeth.    Emerson's  Essays. 

Miacaulay's  iLife  of  Johnson. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  two  terms. 

Text:  Gardiner,  Kittredge  and  Arnold's  Composition  and 
Rhetai*ic. 

V.  American  Literature.  This  course  is  situdied  during  the 
second  term  of  the  fourth  year.  It  is  an  historioal  and  critical 
ouitline  consiidering  the  development  of  the  literature  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  our  (national  traits.  Outside  reading  and  study 
is  required. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :    'Newcomer's  American  Literature. 

iVI.  The  iHistory  of  the  Englis'h  Language  and  Historical 
Grammar  is  studied  during  ithe  third  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
A  ifimal  review  of  the  required  work  in  English  Classics  is  also 
miade. 

Four  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :    Emerson's  Brief  History  of  the  lEnglish  Language. 

VII.  Essays  and  Orations.  This  class  meets  one  hour  a 
week  during  the  ithree  terms  of  the  fourth  year  for  the  cor- 
rection of  essays  and  the  study  of  the  principles  of  oratorical 
composition.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and  cor- 
rect style  and  some  critical  standards ;  weekly  themes,  im- 
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promptii  paragraph  wri'tiii.i»-,  brief  drawing  and  other  written 
exercises,  reports  and  conferences  are  required. 

Text :    Lainont's  Exposition.     Baker^s  Arjjumentation. 

Niote:  The  pupils  of  the  fourth  preparatory  claxss  are  re- 
quired to  sfubmiit  two  orig^in'al  essays  on  chosen  subjects,  one  at 
the  close  of  the  fall  term,  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  term.  At  the  close  of  the  wnnter  term  an  oration  of  12O0 
words  is  required. 

VIII.  Advanced  Rhetoric.  This  course  considers  the  umit, 
methods,  substance  and  forms  of  expression,  a  detailed  study 
of  aesthetics,  and  the  standard  prose  and  poetical  departments 
of  expression. 

Fiive  ihours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text :    Sherman's  Analytics  of  literature. 

IX.  English  Prose.  The  writiers  studied  are  representatives 
of  the  thought  and  the  life  of  the  time.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  essay,  literary  criticism,  t^he  short  story  and  fiction. 
■Reading  and  papers  suggested  by  the  course  are  required. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  seoonid  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text :    Bronison's  -Einglish  Essays. 

X.  Americain  Prose.  A  study  of  the  diction  and  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  great  writers  of  American  prose. 

Five  'hours  a  w^eek  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Texjt :    Oarpenter's'  American  Prose. 

Note :  The  members  of  the  junior  class  are  required  to  sub- 
mit an  oration  duiring  the  spring  term. 

XI.  Engldsh  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  great 
poets  are  studied  to  show  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the 
century.  The  course  of  romantic  poetry  through  the  century  is 
outlined  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  theor>'  of  poetry. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  senior  yea»*. 
Text :    iBronson's  Einglish  Poems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

XII.  American  Poetry.  A  situdy  of  the  art,  diction  and  dis- 
tinctive characterisitics  of  the  greater  American  poets  and  the 
principles  of  versification. 

Five  hours  a  w^eek  during  the  t'hird  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Page's  Chief  American  Poets. 

Note :  The  members  of  the  senior  class  are  required  to  pre- 
pare a  thesis  at  the  close  of  their  senior  year's  work. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


I.  Ovics.  A  study  of  ithe  government  of  the  United  States, 
tstate  and  national,  the  American  party  system  and  the  applica- 
tion of  iCivics  to  United  States  History. 

Five  houirs  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text:    James  and  'Sandford's  ^Government  in  State  and  Na- 
tion. 

II.  iPolitical  Institutions.  An  histOirical  survey  of  the  polit- 
ical instituitioms  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading  countries 
of  Eiuroipe ;  a  comparison  of  the  American  and  European  forms 
of  government. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text:    Leacock's  E'lemenits  of  Political  iScience. 

III.  Theory  of  E'conomics.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  economics. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    EHy  and  Wlicker's  Elementary  Economics. 

IV.  Siociology.  An  introductory  study  of  the  nature  of  so- 
ciety, its  complex  organism,  its  bases,  structure  and  function. 
A  study  of  the  work  of  the  leadiing  sociologists  with  a  com- 
parison of  views,  and  a  critical  discussiion  of  theories  and  con- 
clusions. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Ros-s'  Foundations'  of  Sociology. 

PEDAGOGY. 

I.  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  A  general  survey  of  pnnciples, 
methods  and  school  management  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher. 

Five  hoiurs  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  thiixi  year. 
Text :    A^%ite's  (Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

II.  Genieral  Method.  This  course  presents  the  psychological 
and  pedagogical  principles  upon  which  method  is  based.  The 
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aim,  meaning",  methods  and  contoat  of  education  are  considere<l, 
with  a  discussion  of  education  values,  motor  education,  habit, 
interest,  coTrelation,  concept-building:  and  apperception. 

Fiive  hours  a  week  dunng  the  second  term  of  the  third  year. 

Text :    Mc'Murry's  General  Motho<l. 

HI.  Methods  in  Elementary  1^3ducation.  A  study  of  the 
cuirriculum,  materials  and  methods  of  instruction  in  primary 
and  giiammiar  g-rades.  Tlie  organization  of  the  subject  ma^tter 
with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  school 
community. 

Five  ]iours  a  v^^eek  during  the  third  term  of  the  third  yesir. 
Text :    Roark's  Method  in  Education. 

IV.  /Secondary'  Education.  The  high  sehool  curriculum  is 
analyzed  in  regard  to  dts  moral  element  and  ideals.  Among  the 
topics  consideried  are  adolescence  and  education,  electives,  ex- 
aminations, athletics,  social  organization,  and  the  school  and 
community. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  founth  year. 
Text :    DeGarmo's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

V.  liogic.  This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  view  of 
logic  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  to  show  its  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  orderly  treatment  of  the  topics  of  thought.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  logical  steps  involved  in  teaching. 

Five  hours  a  Vveek  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :    ilyslop's  Logic  and  Argument. 

VI.  iSchool  Management.  This  course  presents  the  prin- 
ciplies  and  methods  of  supervising  and  managing  schools,  classes, 
teachei's  and  pupils.  It  discusses  the  classiiScation  of  pupils, 
curricu'lum,  school  building,  the  recitation,  text-books,  discipliu'e, 
and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  community. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  fonrth  year. 
Text :     Seeley's  New  School  ^lanagement. 

VII.  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  main  facts  and  laws  of 
mental  life,  seeking  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  normal 
humian  mind,  and  to  train  in  accuracy  of  observation  and  right 
interpretation  of  results. 
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Five  hours  a  week  duriDg  the  first  teiTn  of  the  jumior  j-ear. 
Text :    Titchenor's  Primer  of  Psychology. 

Viri.  Hisitory  of  Education.  This  coursiO'  begiruning  with 
ed'ucatiion  'among  the  eai^ly  cul'tu,re  peoples  describes  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  the  development  of  education.  It  discusses  the 
most  notable  educaition'al  theories  and  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween the  ideals  and  the  civilization  of  the  time.  Ttie  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  history  'of  civilizaton. 

iFive  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 

Text :    Munroe's  History  of  Education. 

IX.  Methods  of  Teaching  English  and  History. 

a.  This  course  presents  the  general  problem  of  teaching 
English  ill  eiementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  considers  the 
mechianical  elements  in  language,  the  aim  of  composition,  for- 
mal grammar,  the  study  of  literature,  the  college  entrance  re- 
quarememts,  oral  ^reading,  or  interpretation,  and  the  ethical  aim 
in  teacMmg  literature. 

b.  The  course  of  study  in  History  is  discussed  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  with  methods  and  devices  of 
teaching,  tbe  place  of  the  sitory,  the  heroic  and  dramatic  episode, 
the  biography,  the  meaning  of  dates,  social  life,  wars,  and 
epodhs. 

(Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  juinior  year. 
Texts :    Mace's  Method  in  History.    Carpenter,  Baker  and 
Scott's  Teaching  of  English. 

X.  PlhilO'Sophy  of  Education.  A  discussion  of  ithe  principles 
underlying  the  conception  of  the  general  aim  and  nature  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  general  structure  of  the  school,  construction  of  the 
curriculum,  the  Drincipies  of  method,  -and  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  other  institutions.  A  comparison  of  the  great  national 
systems  of  education  and  their  religious,  social  and  industrial 
ideals. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  fiirst  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Harris'  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education. 

XI.  Child  (Study.  This  course  is  designed  to  present  the 
facts  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  duT- 
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ing  childhood  and  adolescence.  It  will  sieek  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  sound  criteria  for  estimating?  theories  abo»ut  the  child's 
ra'ind,  and  to  f^ive  an  adeqiuate  tminin^r  in  the  concrete  study  of 
child  life. 

Five  hours  a  week  durin.i;-  the  second  iterin  of  the  senioir  year. 
Text:    Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Ohild  Study. 

XII.  Educational  P-roblems.  Scientific  investigation  of  spe- 
cific educational  problems  such  las  the  forinaition  of  habit,  mem- 
ory,  fatigue,  the  relative  value  of  oral  and  visual  training,  the 
eoume  of  study,  etc. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Beginner's  Course.  Coinversatiomal  exercises  based  on  the 
Ou'in  Series  Lessons.    Inductive  study  of  French  Gramm'aa*. 

2.  Second  and  third  terms.  Oral  lessons  continued.  Repro- 
duotioin  in  French  of  texts  read.  Formal  study  of  Elementary 
Grammar.    Irregular  verbs. 

II.  iS^cond  Year.  1.  Modern  Prose.  Selections  from  French 
prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Oral  reproduction  and  written 
compositio'n.    Review  of  Gramm^ar. 

2.  Modern  'Comedy.  Readings  from  Scribe,  Labiche,  Augier 
and  others.    Reproductiiofn  in  story  form. 

III.  Third  Year.  Studies  in  the  French  Classical  Drama ; 
Corneille,  Le  Cid,  Polyeucte,  Fenelon,  Telemaque,  Moliere,  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  L'Avare,  Racine,  Athalie,  Andromaque. 

Frieinoh  Ijiterature  -in  General.  Lives  and  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  France. 

GERMAN. 

I.    Beginner's  Course.    Three  terms. 

1.  Tbe  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  conversational  ex- 
ercises, with  inductive  s;tudy  of  the  rudiments  of  German  Gram- 
mar. CHass  exeiTises  are  conducted,  as  far  ajs  possible,  in  the 
German  language. 
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2.  The  study  of  Iillementary  GTamm.ar  is  be^un,  and  vajriaus 
easy  texts  are  re-ad  and  reproduced  in  German.  Text :  Lange's 
German  Method  for  BeginiuiGrs,  AJ'lyn  and  Bacon. 

3.  Third  term.    Continuation  of  couTse  2. 

II.  Second  Yeajr  German.  Three  terms.  The  following 
books  'aire  read  in  this  course : 

Storm's  Immensee,  Hej'-se's  L'Arrabbiata,  Hiliern's  Hoeher 
als  die  Kirche,  Heyse's  Das  Mssdchen  von  Treppi,  Zschokkes' 
Das  Abenteuer  Der  Neujahrsnacht,  Rhiel's  Vierzehn  Nothelter, 
Freytagls  Jonrnalisten,  ;Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Oompoiaition  written  and  oral  throughont  the  course.  Ger- 
man poems  'and  Folk-songs  are  to  be  memorized  and  sung,  along 
with  the  regular  class  work.  Open  to  all  students  who  have 
completed  theelementarj^  course. 

III.  Third  Year  Gennam.  Oon  tin  nation  of  course  II.  His- 
tory of  German  liiterature.  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Folk-so'ngs  and  Poems. 

GEEMAS  CLUB. 

"Der  Deutsche  Biund,"  an  organization  of  the  students  of  this 
department,  meets  once  every  two  weeks.  The  object  of  the 
club  is  to  create  an  interest  in  Germian  Life,  Folk-songs,  and 
German  Litei*ajture.    Open  to  all  students  in  the  course. 

ELOCUTIOJSr. 

The  purpo'se  of  this  departmemt  is  to  teach  the  dignity  a.nd 
value  of  the  art  of  expression,  to  ascertain  the  principles  gov- 
erning vocal  expression  by  careful  observation  of  'nature  in  its 
best  manifestations,  and  to  send  forth  pupils  so  trained  as  to  be 
capable  of  analyzing  and  adequately  expressing  that  which  is 
most  beautiful  in  language  and  literature. 

Instruction  is  given  along  the  following  lines:  Voice  culture; 
correct  breathing ;  placing  of  tone ;  gesture ;  study  of  s-eleotions 
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for  public  reading;  prax^tical  and  artistic  interpretations  of  the 
various  forms  of  liteirature. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  public  afforded  the  pupils  in  the  varlouis  recitals  given  dur- 
ing the  year.  Each  student  in  the  departme.nt  is  required  to  ap- 
I)ear  in  a  public  recital  at  least  once  each  term. 

'Correlated  with  woi-k  in  English,  History  and  the  Modem 
Languages,  this  is  a  diploma  coursie,  two  years  being  required 
for  its  completion. 

In  connection!  with  this  there  are  Physical  Training  classes, 
meeting  twice  every  week,  and  open  to  all  young  ladies  of  the 
inistitution. 

MUSIC. 

Piano. 

It  is  ouir  purpose  to  make  the  study  of  music  a  leading  fea- 
ture. The  department  offers  the  public  a  tJiorough  and  extensive 
course  m  this  ifirie  art.  Those  desiring  special  miisical  ad- 
vantages may  expect  conscientious  work,  and  with  proper  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  the  best  results. 

The  piano  course  is  di^^ded  into  six  grades. 

Grades  I  and  II.  Preparatory.  Proper  position  of  the  hand 
and  f  oundations  of  technique ;  selected  studies  by  Koehlei', 
Martin,  Crosby-Adams,  Forsyth,  ^latthews,  Schumann.  Gurlitt, 
Ozerny,  Reinecke  and  others. 

Grades  III  and  IV.  Academic.  Technical  work — Heller, 
Loeschorn,  Czerny,  Bach's  Little  Preludes,  'Sonatinas  by  dem- 
enti, Kuhlah;  Mozart  and  others.  Octave  studies,  Turner,  Low. 

Grades  V  and  VI.  Advanced  Technical  work — Studies  by 
Liszt,  Clementi,  Cramer,  Czerny ;  etudes  by  Chopin ;  Kullak 
Octave  Studies ;  Bach's  Well  Tempered  Clavichord ;  Beeth- 
oven's Sonatas,  Concertos. 

Selections  for  solo  woirk  by  the  best  composers  of  the  classi- 
cal, ix)mantic  and  modern  schools,  suitable  for  each  grade  wnll 
be  given  with  the  above  studies. 
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Grade  IV  completed  sa'tisfactorily  entitles  «i  student  to  a 
certificate. 

Grade  V  completed  S'atisfacfcorily  entitlie^  a  student  to  a 
diploma. 

Grade  VI  is  considered  post  graduate  work. 

No  strict  course  can  be  outlined,  as  the  teacher  must 
look  to  the  development  of  the  individual  pupil.  This 
course  shows  the  requirement,  so  that  its  equivalent 
may  be  used  if  necessary. 

All  students  should  take  the  theoretical  course,  which 
cultivates  sound  musicianship.  This  course  consists  of 
Harmony,  Theory,  History  (musical)  and  Sight  Sing- 
ing. 

Pupils'  public  recitals  will  be  given  for  the  develop- 
ment of  self-confidence.  The  Moffitt  Music  Club  will 
be  a  feature  in  the  music  life  of  the  student.  Here 
pupils  will  gain  a  broader  idea  of  this  art.  All  pupils 
appear  at  the  club  once  a  month. 

A  class  in  ensemble  playing  will  be  organized.  The 
Leschetizk}^  technique  is  used  through  all  the  grades. 
The  Caruther's  Method  will  be  used  with  the  children. 

A  normal  class,  where  advanced  pupils  teach  begin- 
ners under  the  supervision  of  the  principal,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  make  the  teach- 
ing of  music  a  profession. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  ART  OF  SURGING. 

Voice  Training  (implying  principles  of  breathing, 
voice  placing,  elementary  vocalization,  enunciation  and 
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sight  reading,  inequalities  of  the  voice  (called  regis- 
ters) made  even  bv  proper  practice.  Songs  selected 
fi^om  tlie  best  composers,  suitable  for  the  needs  of  each 
individual  pupil,  given  at  the  teacher's  judgment. 

STUDY  OF  THE  VIOLIX. 

The  course  followed  includes  Hohmann's  five  books, 
Ivavser's  etudes,  tone  pictures  for  violin  and  piano,  easy 
classics,  duets  and  pieces  adapted  to  pupil's  ability.  In 
the  higher  grades.  Kreutzer's  and  Viotti's  studies,  De 
Beriot  airs.  etc. 

GUITAE  AXD  MAXDOLIX. 

A  thorough  course  in  these  instruments  is  taught 
and  students  gaining  a  certain  proficiency  may  become 
members  of  the  orchestra. 

AET. 

In  this  depaitment  will  be  taught  Freeehand  Draw- 
ing, Designing.  Modeling  in  Clay,  Charcoal  from  the 
Cast  and  still  life.  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  China 
Painting  and  Firing,  Indian  Bead  work,  Eafia  work, 
etc.  The  studio  is  equipped  with  a  kiln  for  firing.  Two 
lessons  a  week  will  be  given,  but  students  have  the 
privilege  of  working  in  the  studio  two  or  tliree  hours  a 
day. 


ADDITIONAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Realizing  the  importance  of  thorough  and  system- 
atic preparation  for  higher  studies  and  extended  courses, 
the  Trustees  have  arranged  for  concerted  and  harmo- 
nious action  among  the  principal  seminaries  and  acade- 
mies that  are  tributary  to  the  University^  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Besides  the  Academic  Department  at  Athens^  the 
following  schools  are  comprised  in  the  association : 
Wesleyan  Academy^  Chucky  City,  Tenn. ;  Mt.  Zion  Acad- 
emy. Mt.  Zion,  Ga. ;  Oakland  Academy,  Baileyton, 
Tenn.;  Parrotsville  Academy  Parrotsville,  Tenn.;  Mc- 
Lemoresville  Academy,  McLemoresville,  Tenn.;  Malla- 
lieu  Seminary,  Kinsey,  Ala.;  Graham  x\cademy,  Smyrna. 
X.  C. ;  Murphy  College  Institute,  Sevierv^lle,  Tenn. ; 
Edwards  Academ}',  White  Pine,  Tenn. ;  Summertown 
Academy,  Summertown,  Tenn.;  Woodland  Academy, 
Woodland,  Miss.;  A.  B.  AVright  Institute,  Burrville. 
Tenn.;  Ep worth  Seminary,  Epworth,  Ga. ;  John  H. 
Sneed  Seminary,  Boaz,  Ala. ;  Union  Hill  Seminary, 
Watson,  Ga. ;  Eed  Boiling  Springs  Seminaiy,  Red  Boil- 
ing Springs,  Tenn. 

In  the  Academic  Department  four  preparatory  courses 
of  study  are  offered — of  four  years  each.  Even  if  only  a 
limited  time  is  available  for  attendance  at  school,  it  will 
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be  found  preferable  in  most  eases  to  take  the  regular 
work. 

A  select  course  may  be  pursued  by  all  who  desire^ 
provided  the  work  chosen  meets  the  approval  of  the  Fac- 
ulty^ and  the  hours  of  recitation  do  not  conflict. 

Eeports  of  scholarship  and  deportment  are  made  out 
for  each  student  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  by  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  upon  any  student  completing  a  prescribed 
academic  course. 

On  presentation  of  such  diploma^  the  student  may 
enter  the  Freshman  class  without  examination. 

ELIZABETH  EITTER  HOME  FOR  YOU^fG 
WOMEK 

Mrs.  F.  V.  Chapman,  Superintendent. 

Elizabeth  Eitter  Home  is  a  Hall  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  young  ladies  attending  the  Athens  School, 
and  is  located  upon  its  campus.  It  is  attractive  and 
modern  in  all  appliances.  The  parlors,  library,  dining 
room,  study  room,  sewing  room  and  bed  rooms  are  as 
beeautiful  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  young  ladies'  school 
in  the  South. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  is  ideal;  in  the  uplands,  just  at  the  base 
of  the  Tennessee  mountains.  From  the  windows  of  the 
Home  can  be  seen  the  mountains  of  three  states.  Xo 
more  delightful  place  can  be  found  for  students  who 
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can  not  endure  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate,  but  who 
require  the  tonic  of  the  mountain  air.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  advantages  offered  for  literary 
work  at  the  Athens  School.  Its  pupils  are  its  best 
recommendation.  Nowhere  in  the  land  is  there  a  more 
devoted  or  self-sacrificing  body  of  teachers;  nowhere  a 
more  earnest  or  aspiring  body  of  students.  This  is 
shown  in  class  wwk,  in  enthusiastic  literary  societies, 
in  Bible  classes  and  in  Epworth  League  work.  The 
Athens  School  is  a  Christian  school  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

UXDEE  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHUECH. 

The  Methodism  of  the  South  may  not  be  rich  in  this 
Avorld's  goods,  but  it  has  what  is  better  by  far,  aspira- 
tions for  growth  in  every  direction.  Educated  men 
and  women  will  give  the  church  position  and  influence 
for  good.  Education  is  necessary  for  individual  suc- 
cess. I  nthese  days  of  applied  sciences  and  compli- 
cated and  delicate  machinery,  even  the  farmer  and  the 
artisan  must  be  educated  to  be  most  successful  in  sub- 
duing nature  to  his  service. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Girls  have  the  same  aspirations,  and  the  same  right 
to  the  best  opportunities,  that  boys  have ;  but  an  educa- 
tion costs  money,  and  a  large  proportion  of  earnest  girls 
have  not  much  money.    It  is  to  meet  this  difficulty  and 
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to  give  girls  a  chance  equal  to  that  of  their  brothers 
as  well  as  to  give  approved  training  in  domestic  indus- 
tries^ that  Elizabeth  Ritter  Home  is  conducted  on  the 
co-operative  plan.  The  members  of  the  household  have 
their  dail}^  duties,  which  are  so  distributed  and  directed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  school  work.  In  connection 
with  these  duties  correct  housekeeping  and  cooking  are 
taught.  An  hour  each  day  is  given  to  sewing  and  dress- 
making, until  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is  secured.  In- 
struction is  also  given  in  fancy  work.  Each  girl  can 
put  her  time  upon  her  wardrobe  if  she  wishes,  so  that 
she  can  be  well  dressed  at  the  bare  expense  of  material. 
The  Taylor  system  of  cutting  and  fitting  is  taught  with- 
out extra  charge. 

I 

THE  REASONABLE  RATES. 

The  number  in  the  Home  is  now  so  large  that  a  lim- 
ited number  of  girls,  should  their  parents  so  request, 
can  be  excused  from  their  share  of  domestic  employ- 
ment. To  such  the  usual  price  of  ten  dollars  per  month 
for  bed  and  room,  including  bedding,  heating  and  light, 
will  be  charged.  To  those  taking  their  share  in  the  do- 
mestic duties,  averaging  an  hour  per  day,  a  reduction 
from  this  price  will  be  allowed  of  three  dollars  per 
month. 

This  charge  does  not  include  tuition  in  the  Athens 
School,  which  is  $6.00  per  term  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment, and  $10.00  in  the  advanced  classes,  half  of 
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these  rates  being  remitted  to  ministers'  children  and 
those  preparing  for  missionary  and  deaconess  work. 
Added  to  this  is  an  incidental  fee  of  $3.00  per  term  for 
all  pupils.  For  information  in  regard  to  tuition^  and 
the  arrangement  of  all  bills  for  the  &Sime,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  University  authorities. 

UNIFORM  DRESS. 

At  the  request  of  many  patrons  of  the  school  and  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  pupils,  a  uniform  dress  has 
been  adopted  for  street  and  church.  The  goods  will  be 
furnished  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  pupils  after  they 
arrive  at  the  school.  The  suits  are  made  in  the  sewing 
room,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  dressmaker, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  sewing  department,  at  no 
expense  beyond  that  for  material. 

A  CHRISTIAN  HOME. 

Parents  sending  their  daughters  to  Elizabeth  Ritter 
Home  are  assured  that  they  will  be  cared  for,  morally 
and  physically,  as  they  would  be  in  their  own. homes. 
Applications  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  house 
will  accommodate,  so  that  it  will  be  well  to  apply  early. 
Methodists  will  do  well  to  consult  their  pastors  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  schools.  When  girls  are  in  the 
formative  period  -of  life,  it  is  very  important  that  all 
the  influences  about  them  be  favorable  to  culture  and 
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refinement^  and  that  they  receive  a  strong  impulse  to 
useful^  nnselfiish  and  religious  lives.  Nowhere  in  the 
South  are  the  best  influences  more  potent  in  the  forma- 
otin  of  character  than  in  Elizabeth  Bitter  Home  at  the 
Athens  School,  Athens,  Tennessee. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  facilities  of  the  Ritter  Home  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Caroline  C.  Frazer  Hall.  This 
wing  contains  a  large  dining  room,  a  chapel,  and  six- 
teen additional  dormitory  rooms,  thus  providing  for 
some  thirty-five  more  students. 

A  large  sewing  room,  a  students'  parlor  and  a  large 
and  airy  "sick-room"  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
added  hall.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  provided  with  city  water. 

The  house  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  make  of 
fire  escapes,  which  with  city  water  and  fire  extinguishers 
on  each  fioor,  steam  heat  and  electric  lights,  renders  the 
house  as  safe  from  accident  by  fires,  as  it  can  well  be 
made. 


ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


■SENIORS  IN  DIPLOMA  OO'URiSES. 

Allen,  Louise  Rebecca    Mitchell,   Willa  S  

  Wolf  Creek,  Teuu.    McCays,  Tenu. 

Bailey,   George   B.    Nankivell,  Anna  Lou   

,  Baileyton,   Tenn.    Athens,  Tenn. 

Lay,  Janie             Jasper,  Tenn.  ^„               ,  _„ 

Laws,  Herbert  Newton    ^lone,  Ethel  Ellen   

  Front  Royal,  Va.    ^^>i*t   Payne,  Ala. 

Millard,  Richard  M.    .."   Steadman,   N.  Alvin   

  Riceville,  Tenn.    Fall  Branch,  Tenn. 


FOURTH  PREPARATORY. 


Bodenheimer,  Bessie   

  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Callen,  Willie  E.. Athens,  Tenn. 
Ellis,  Joseph  W  

  Church  Hill,  Tenn. 


Samsell,  Sue   

  Tate  Springs,  Tenn. 

Wheatley,  Mabel   

  Lawrenceburg,  Teuu. 


OTHER  MATRIOULANTS. 


Adams,  Williard  B.. Jessie,  Va. 
Allen,  Emma  Goff  (3)   

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Allen,  Nellie  Gentry  (31)  .... 

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Allen,  James  A.  (2).. Alto,  Ga. 
Allmau,  Flores  J.  (10)   

  Arbovale,  W.  Va. 

Angel,  Lulu  Gertrude  (47)  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Ida  Mae  (2)   

  Riceville,  Tenu. 

Baker,    Minnie  B  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Bessie  Maud   

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Bates,    Lillie  Ethel   

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Bates,  Callie  Edith   

  Unaka,   N.  C. 

Bates,  Frederick   

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Bayless,  Karl  B.  (16)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Bayless,  Richard  D  

  Athens,  Teuu. 

Bayless,  Joy           Athens,  Tenn. 


Bennett,   Katherine  Mae  (22) 

  Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Berrong,   Harvey   Monroe  (1) 

Yest    N.  C. 
Blackwell,   Bessie  May '  (2) .' . . 

  McCays,  Tenn. 

Bowman,  Samuel  Brittain  ... 

 Ridgedale,  Tenn. 

Bradley,  Forst  L.  (2)   

  Fountain  City,  Tenu. 

Brient,  Eliza. Englewood,  Tenu. 

  Englewood,  Tenu. 

Brient,  Elizabeth   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Susannah   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Wilbur  Henry  (23)  .. 

  Tasso,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Paul  (6)   

  Fairmount,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Willie  Key  (3)   

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Esther.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Texanna  Ward  (5)  ... 

  Hill  City,  Tenn. 

Bumgarner,  Charles  S.  (31)  .. 

  Miller's  Creek,  N.  C. 
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Biimgarner,  Charles  S.  (31).. 

  Miller's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Baumgartner,  Walter   

  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Burgess,  Jackson. Unaka,  N.  C. 
Burgess,  Jefferson   

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Burnett,  Arthur  W.   (21)  .... 

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Ernest  S.  (23)  ...... 

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Bertha. Athens,  Tenn. 
Burnett,  Nellie.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Burnett,   Sarah  M  

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Butler,  Mary  A.  (1)   

  Byington,  Tenn. 

Cardwell,   Metta  A.  (4)  

  Lenoir  City,  Tenn. 

Cardwell,  Nina  (4)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Cardwell,  Roy  G.Athens,  Tenn. 
Cardwell,    Noel  H  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Carpenter,  Mary  Praiices  (12) 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Carpenter,  Mary  B  

  Maggie,  Tenn. 

fOarp  enter,  Robinson   

  Maggie,  Tenn. 

Cathcart,   Ida   Elizabeth  .... 

  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Chastain,  W.  Monroe   

  Elijay,  Ga. 

Childress,  Nora  M.  (34)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Cobb,  Henry  Oscar  (6)   

  Ivy  Log,  Ga. 

Coffey,  Oma  Leon   

  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Coileman,  Sadie   

  Yellow   Springs,  O. 

Coleman,  Lucy   

  Yellow  Springs,  O. 

Collins,  Oscar  Andrew  (7)  ... 

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Combs,  Bettie  ....  Kodak,  Kv. 
Cooke,  .Tames  Fisher  ,  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Cooke,   William  Rule   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Cook,  Frederick  (1)   

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Cook,  Lester.. Cleveland,  Tenn. 
Cook,  Nina  Lee  (5)   

  Concord,  N.  C. 

Cravey,  Carroll  Long  (30)  ... 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Crawley,  Linnie  Louise  (41)  .. 

  Drew,  Miss. 

Daniel,  Willie  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 


Daves,   Prank  (6)   

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Davidson,  Elizabeth  V  

  Letitia,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Lucy  M... Athens,  Tenn. 
Dellinger,  Raymond  P.  (34)  .. 

  Altamont,  N.  C. 

Dellinger,  Elizabeth   

  Altamont,  N.  C. 

Dicus,  Julia           Athens,  Tenn. 

Dobson,   Belle  (5)   

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Dodson,  Jeanette  S.  (2)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Dodson,  Ella  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Duncan,  Edgar  E  ^ 

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

EUiott,  Laura  Inez  (3%)   

  Trade,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  David  C.  (1)   

  Ellisville,  Tenn. 

Evans,  Junius  H  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Farrell,  Margaret  Rice  (5)  .. 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Fischer,  Daisy   

  Birmingham;,  AH^a, 

Foree,  Allie           Athens,  Tenn. 

Fite,  Herbert   

  Huntersville,  N.  C. 

Foree,  Carey  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Forsyth,  William   

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Galloway,  Dora  Lucretia  (30) 

  Chico,  Tex. 

Gass,  Lura  Jean  (10)  

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

Gaston,  Frances. Athens,  Tenn. 
Gentry,  Anna.Grandview,  N.  C. 
Gentry,  Elva.Grandview,  N.  C. 
Gettys,  Mattie   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Geren,  John  Milton  (16)   

  Whitwell,  Tenn. 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  H.  P  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Gillenwaters,  Hugh  Kyle  ... 

  Rogei-sville,  Tenn. 

Gilliam,  Annie.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Gouge,    Aught   ,  

  Rock  Creek,  N.  C. 

Grahl,  James  Samuel  (31)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Grahl,    Mattie   Christian  (13) 

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Grant,  Dena           Athens,  Tenn. 

Gray,  Errett  B.  (10)   

  Clinch,  Va. 

Gray,  Sadie  May  ..Clinch,  Va. 

Gray,  Mary  L  Clinch,  Va. 

Greene,  Ford   

....  Little  Rock  Greek,  N.  C. 
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Gregory,  May  Adelle  (11)   

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Griffin,  Maud  ..  Etowah,  Tenu. 
Griggs,   Elmer  N  

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Groover,  Minnie  E.  (2)   

  Etowah,  Teun. 

Hall,  Frank  A... Canton,  N.  C. 
Hamby,  Charles. .Farrier,  Tenn. 
Hamby,  Carl  ...Farrier,  Tenn. 
Hampton,  DeWitt  (IVz)   

  Murphy,    N.  C. 

Haney,  David  Roe  (18)   

  Charleston,  Tenn. 

Harris,  Frederick  R.  (12)  .... 

  Montezuma,    N.  C. 

Hiart,  Wilbur  L.  (41)   

  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Hart,  Maude  (21/2)   

  Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Headrick,  Callie  Lillie  (2)  ... 

  Hunger,   W.  Va. 

Headrick,  Spicer  (9)   

  Bunger,  W.  Va. 

Headrick,  Mai*y  (7)   

 Bunger,  W.  Va. 

Headrick,   Cleo  (8)   

 Bunger,  W.  Va. 

Hicks,  Maud  C.Niota,  Tenn. 
Hill,  Edwin  Sylvester   

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Hoback,  James.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Hoback,  Nell  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Hoback,  Hugh  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Hoback,  Edna  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Hipp,  Rosa  Dora   

  Rockwell,  N.  C. 

Hodges,  Wilbur  D.  (20)   

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Hodges,  Charles  J.  (21/2)   

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Holdredge,  Leo  George  (6)  ... 

  Loudon,  Tenn. 

Holland,    Minnie   Harlan  (20) 

  Scottsville,  Ky. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  W.  Newton  . . . 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hornsby,  Nena  Elice  (37)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hudson,  Luther  G.  (9)   

  Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 

Huff,  Cora  Viola   

  Tellico  Junction,  Tenn. 

Huffstetler,  Glenn   :. 

  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Hughes.  Pierce   

  Little  Rock  Creek,  N.  C. 

Hurxthal,  Alpheus  O.  (26)  ... 

  .  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 


Johnson,  Wiley  C.  (30)   

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Johnson,  Manker  ..  Suit,  N.  C. 
Johnson,  Frank  ..  Vesto,  N.  C. 
Jones,  Jessie  M.  (10)   

  Jellico,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Burton   

  Fordtown,  Tenn, 

Keith,  Penelope  Louise  (28)  .. 

  Athens,  Teun. 

Keith,  Katherine   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Kennedy,  Lillian  F.  (4)   

  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. 

Kerney,  Jasper  M  

  Chanute,  Tenn. 

King,  Ella    Athens,  Tenn. 

Lacy,  Myrtle  Lemma   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Lauderback,  Willie   

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

Lauderback,  Orpha   

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

Lawson,  Belle  Eva   

  McCays,  Tenn. 

Lawson,  James  E  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Lee,   Willis  W.  (29)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Lewis,   Birdie  E.  (1)   

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  Gertie  Ruth   

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Lindsey,  Gladys  A  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Little,  Henry  E.  (25)   

  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Long,  Levi.  .Sutherland,  Tenn. 
Long,  Fannie  Trula  B  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Lowry,  Irene  Claire  (6)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Luter,  Laura  Catherine  (12).. 

  Corpus   Christ!,  Tex. 

Madison,  Dolly . .Athens,  Tenn. 
Mahery,  Harold  A  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Mahery,  .John  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Malone,  Clara  Lou  (6)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ellen  (2)..Povo,  Tenn. 
Martin,  Georgia  ..  Povo,  Tenn. 
Martin,  Edith  —  Povo,  Tenn. 
Martin,  Lindsley  W  

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Matlock,  Leuty  May   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Matney,  Grace  D.  (14)   

  Clyde,  N.  C. 

Matthews,  Lucile   

  Athens,  Teun. 
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May,  John  W.  (17)   

  Staunton,  Va. 

Mayfield,  Brient  (3)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

McClary,  Alice. Wetmore,  Tenn. 
McCaiTon,  Muza. Athens,  Tenn. 
McDaris,  Ethel  Lena   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

McDaris,  Bonnie   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

McDaris,  Mamie   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

McParland,  Ethel  B.  (2)   

  Binningham,  Ala. 

McCarron,  Mamie   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Merrill,   Paul  W  

  Leicester,  N.  C. 

Millard,  Rial  H  

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Leonidas  D.  (8)   

  St.  Elmo,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Kathleen   

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  Willa  Sarah   

  McCa^s,  Tenn. 

Mock,  Charles  H.  (20)   

  Mountain   City,  Tenn. 

Morris,  Bonnie  Belle  (37)   

  Mt.  Zion,  Ga. 

Morris,  Ophie  (15)   

  Mt.  Zion,  Ga. 

Moody,  Gladys  E  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Mima  (9)   

  Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Lula..Big  Spring,  Tenn. 
Nankivell,  Annie  Lou  ...^  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Nankivell,  E.  Roy  (2)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Newman,  Jesse. .Loudon,  Tenn. 
Odell,  Samuel   

  Grandview,  N.  C. 

Odell,  John  C  

  Grandview,  N.  C. 

Otwell,  John.  .Haley ville,  Ala. 
Pafford,  Clarence  F.  (41)   

  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  Leo  Roy  (2)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Palmer   May  Belle   

  Murphv,  N.  C. 

Pannell,  Mary  E.. Patty,  Tenn. 
Pannell,  N.  P.  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Pardue,  Beulah  A  

  Madisonville.  Tenn. 

Patton,  Jean  S.  (4)   

  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Patterson,   Vergil. .  .Welsh,  L.t,. 

Peck  Mamie    Welsh,  La. 

Peterseim,  David  F  

  Welsh,  La. 


Phillips,  Margaret   

  Evangeline,  La. 

Pless,  William  Henry  (2)  ... 

  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Potter,  Frank  (1)   

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Randle,  Madora  G.  (5)   

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Ray,  John  W.  (52)  

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Ray,  William  F.  v^^)   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Ray,   Marvin  H  

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Ray,  Martin  L  

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Reed,  Jacob  F... Telford,  Tenn. 
Reed,  Nannie  B  

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Rice,  Raphael  M.  (1)   

  Asheville,   N.  C. 

Richardson,  Fannie  E  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Rlgnall,  Ethel   

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  Rowena  (8)   

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Roberts,  Alonzo.  .Unaka,  N.  C. 
Rodgers,  Estelle  (25)   

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rodgers,  Robert  J.  (8)   

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rodgers,  Leigh  ton  H.  (31)  ... 

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rowe,  Sidney  Madison  (13)  .. 

  Telford,  Tenn. 

Russell,  Mary   

  .Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Saulpaw,  Lillie  E  

  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

Sherman,  Hattie  Neil  (3)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Thomas   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Simmons,  Lula  Eva  (29)   

  Kimball,  Tenn. 

Sligar.  Leonard.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Smathers.  Fav.. Canton,  N.  C. 
Stanton,  Ida  Grace  (23)   

  Limestone,  Tenn. 

Stephens,  Anderson  (10)   

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Stephenson,  Vernie  G.  (5)  ... 

  Baileyton,  Tenn. 

Stepp,   Carrie  Sue   

  Reading,  Pa. 

Sterling,  Margaret  R  

 ».    Concord.  Tenn. 

Stiles.  Ada  (6).Tronsburg,  Tenn. 
St.  John,  Randolph  (40)   

  Chanute,  Tenn. 

vSt.  John,  Octavia   

  Ghaunte,  Tenn. 
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Street,  Robert  Burns  (49)  .... 

  Linville  Falls,   N.  C. 

Street,  Claudius  A.  (17)   

  Linville  Falls,  N.  C. 

Stuart,  Arrie  (1). Isabella,  Tenn. 
Suman,  Mary  Alice  (2)   

  Lafolette,  Tenn. 

Sutherland,  Columbus  (2)  — 

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Swafiford,  Daily  (1)   

  Melvin,  Tenn. 

Swafford,  Callie   

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Swaim,  Frederick   

  Tomato,  N.  C. 

Tharp,   John  Andrew  (10%).. 

  Harmony,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Payne   

  Anniston,  Ala. 

Thompson,  Pearl   

  Anniston,  Ala. 

Tomlinson,  William  T  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Vestel,  Geraldine  M.  (52)   

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Vestel,  Dixie  Rella   

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Waddell,  Winnie  E.  (3)   

  Chuckey,  Tenn. 

Wagoner,  William  M.  (15)   

  Gold  Hill,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Grace   

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Warren,   John  W  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Warren,  Agatha. Athens,  Tenn. 
Watson,  Jessie  Lee   

  McCays,  Tenn. 

Wattles,  Sarah  Burgess  (27).. 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

West,  William  E.  (45)   

  Canton,  N.  C. 


West,  Richard  L.  (6)   

  Omton,  N.  C. 

Whitcomb,  Frederick  B.  (2).. 

  Ogreeta,  N.  C. 

Whitcomb,  Mattie  J.  (3)   

  Ogreeta,  N.  C. 

Whitcomb,  Mary  S  

  Bunger,  W.  Va. 

White,  Clyde  (1)   

  Chestnut  Mound,  Tenn. 

White,  Vertella  (5)   

  Chestnut  Mound,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Hattie  E  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Howard  (2)  

  Pbvo,  Tenn. 

Wills,  Dayton  P.  (40)   

  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Wills,  Edward  Haynes  (5)  ..' 

  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Wiseman,  Texanna  L  

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Jennie  (3)   

  Tellico  Junction,  Tenn. 

AVitt,  Margaret   

  Tellico  Junction,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Amos  E  

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Robert  B.  (9)   

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Witt,   Sidney  M  

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Lois  Viola   

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Woolsey,  Blanche   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Wright,  Mary  Luter  (2)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Wright,  Margaret  Haynes  .. 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Young,    Ina   Athens,  Tenn. 

Young,  Beulah   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


XO'TR — ^The  figures  in  parenthesis  opposite  the  foregoing 
names  indicate  the  number  of  credits.  A  credit  means  the 
completion  of  one  term's  work  on  any  subject  above  common 
English.  A  student  is  supposed  to  earn  twelve  credits  in  a 
year.  This  catalogue  does  not  include  the  credits  for  the 
spring  term  of  1908 

DEiPARTMENT   OF  MUSIC. 

INSTRUCTORS 


Frances  Cullen  Moffitt   

  Piano  and  Harmony. 

Dena  Grant. IMano  and  Violin. 


Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Hedge   

  Piano  and  Voice. 
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Angel,  Lulu  Gertrude   

  Atheas,  Teim. 

Bayless,  Karl  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 

Bayless,  Joy           Athens,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Eliza. Englewood,  Tenn. 
Brient,  Elizabeth   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Susannah   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Bertha   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Nellie.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Oardwell,  Nina.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Ciook,  Nina  Lee   

  Concord,  N.  C. 

Crawley,  Linnie  Louise   

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Daniel  Willie  Athens,  Tenn. 

Dicus,  Julia           Athens,  Tenn. 

Dodson,  Bglle  ..  Canton,  N.  C. 
Parrell,  Margaret   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Fischer,  Daisy   ^  

  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Gilliam,    Annie.  .Athens,  Tenn. 

Grant  Dena  Athens,  Tenn. 

Grant,   Mary  L  Clinch,  Va. 

Gregory,  May  A  

  Curpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Groover,  Minnie  E  

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Headrick,  Callie  L  

  Bunger,  W.  Va. 

Headrick,  Mary   

  Bunger,  W.  Va. 

Headrick,  Cleo.  .Bunger,  W.  Va. 
Hoback,  Nell  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Holland,  Minnie  H  

  Scottsville,  Ky. 

Jones,  Jessie  M..Jellico,  Tenn. 
Keith,  Katherine   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Keith,  Louise  Athens,  Tenn. 

Lauderback,  Willie   

  McDonald,  Tenn. 


Lauderback,  Orpha  

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

Long,  Trula  Bell   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Luter,  Laura  C  

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex, 

Madison,  Dolly.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Mahery,  John  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Matthews,  Lucile   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

McCarron,  Mamie   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

McFarland,   Ethel  B  

  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mitchell,  Willa  S  

  McCays,  Tenn. 

Moody,   Gladys.  .Athens,  Tenn. 

Morris,  Ophie  Mt.  Zion,  Ga. 

Pannell,  N.  P.  ..  Patty,  Tenn. 
Pannell,   Mary  E  

  Pattv,  Tenn. 

Patton,  Jean  S  

 ...  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Phillips,  Margaret   

  Evangeline,  La. 

Handle,  Madora  G  

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Russell,  Mary   

  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Suman,  Mary  A  

  Lafolette,  Tenn. 

Swafford,  Callie   

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Vestel,  Dixie  R  

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Vestel,  Geraldine  M  

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Wattles,  Sarah  Burgess   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Watson,  Jessie  Lee   

  McCays,  Tenn. 

Woolsey,  Blanche   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Wright,  Mary  Luter   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


VOICE. 


Angel,  Lulu  G... Athens,  Tenn. 
Burnett,  Arthur  W  

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Crawley,   Linnie  L  

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Fischer,  Daisy   

  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Gregory,  May  A  

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Headrick,  Cleo. Bunger,  W.  Va. 
Street,  Robert  B  

  Linville  Falls.   N.  C. 


VIOLIN. 

Bayless,  Richard  D.     Athens,  Tenn. 
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HARMONY. 
Daniel,  Willie  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 

ORGAN. 

Cook,  Frederick     Cleveland,  Tenn. 

CORNET. 
Iloback,    Hugh.  .Athens,  Tenn. 

CLARINET. 
Hoback,  James.  .Athens,  Tenn. 

GUITAR. 

Peck,    Maurice.  .Athens,  Tenn. 


Willie  Daniel. 


PRiACTICE  TEACHERS. 
Nell  Taylor. 


Birdie  Wattles. 


PIANO. 


Esther  Brown  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 

Allie  Foree           Athens,  Tenn. 

Oarey  Foree           Athens,  Tenn. 


Edna  Iloback  . .  Athens,  Tenn. 
Agatha  Warren. .Athens,  Tenn. 
Ella  Dodson   . .   Athens,  Tenn. 


ORCHESTRA. 


First  Violin  —  Margaret 
Haynes  Wright,  Dena  Grant. 

Second  Violin— Willie  Dan- 
iel, Mary  Luter  Wright. 

Cello— Mattie  Gettys. 

Clarinet— Mrs.    N.    P.  Hedge. 

Flute  Part— Sarah  Burgess 
Wattles. 


First  Cornet— Hugh  Hoback. 
Second   Cornet— Leonard  Ho- 
back. 

Piano— Frances  Cullen  Mof- 
fitt. 

Drum  Traps— John  Maherj;. 
Drum— Roy  Nankivell. 


GDEB  CLUBS  OF  THE  LITEIRABY  SOiCIETIEiS. 


KNIGIITOxXIAN. 


Annie  Lou  Nankivell. 
Lucile  Matthews. 
Jessie  Jones. 
May  Bennett. 
Louise  Smith. 


Ethel  Slone. 
BeU  Dobson. 
Ophie  Morris. 
Mabel  Wheatley. 
May  Gregoi-y. 


Willie  Daniel. 
Daisy  Fischer. 
Nena  Hornsby. 
Birdie  Wattles. 
Isabell  Gettys. 


SAPPIIONIAN. 


Laura  Luter. 
Lura  Gass. 
Bonnie  Morris. 
Cleo  Headrick. 
Minnie  Holland. 
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PHILOMATHEAN. 


Herbert  Laws. 
Wilbur  H.  Brown. 


Clarence  Pafford. 
Richard  M.  Millard. 


ATHENIAN. 


Raphael  Rice. 
William  Ray. 


John  Gerren. 
John  Ray. 


ART  DEPARTMENT. 


Allen,  Nellie  G... Athens,  Tenn. 
Bayless,  Karl  ..  Athens,  Tenn. 
Gaston,  Prances.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  H.  P  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  Newton   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hornsby,  Nena  E  

  Athens,  Tenn. 


Luter  Laura   

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Matlock,  Lutie.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
McCarron,  Muza. Athens,  Tenn. 
Nankivell,  Annie  Lou   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  Thomas   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


DEiPABTMBNT  OiF  EiLOOUTIQN. 


Allen,  Emma  G  

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Allen,   Nellie  G  

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Bennett,  Katherine  Mae   

  Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Bodenheiraer,  Bess  B  

  Winston-Salem,    N.  C. 

Bumgarner,  Charles  S  

........  Miller's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Collins,  Oscar  A  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bellinger,  Raymond  P  

  Altamont,  N.  C. 

Galloway,  Dora  L  

  Chico,  Tex. 

Haney,  David  Roe   

  Riceville,  Tenn. 


Headrick,  Callie   

  Bunger,  W.  Va. 

Headrick,  Spicer   

  Bunger,   W.  Va. 

McParland,  Ethel   

  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Millard,  Richard  M  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Leonidas  D  

  St.   Elmo,  Tenn. 

Rodgers,  Estelle   ' 

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Suman,  Mary.  .Lafolette,  Tenn. 
Steadman,  N.  Alvin   

  Fall  Branch,  Tenn. 

Vestel,  Dixie.. Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 
Wright,  Mary  Luter   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


rNDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Allen,  Emma  Goff   

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Baker,   Ida  May   

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Minnie  B  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Callie  Edith   ' 

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Bates,  Lillie  Ethel   

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Bates,  Bessie  Maud   

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Blackwell,  Bessie  May   

  McCays,  Tenn. 


Bodenheimer,  Bess  B  

  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Texanna  W  

  Hill  City,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Willie  K  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Bertha.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Butler,  Mary  A  

  Byington,  Tenn. 

Cardwell,  Metta. Athens,  Tenn. 
Cardwell,  Nina. .Athens,  Tenn. 
Carpenter,  Mary  B  

  Maggie,  Tenn. 
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Cathcart,  Ida  E  

  Sweetwater,  Teiiii. 

CoCfey,  Oma  L  

  Lookout  Mountain,  Teun. 

Coleman,  Sadie   

  Yellow   Springs,  Q. 

Coleman,  Lucy   

  Yellow  Springs,  O. 

Combs,   Bettie  Kodak,  Ky. 

Cook,  Nina  Lee. Concord,  Tenn. 
Davidson,  Elizabeth  V  

  Letitia,    N.  C. 

Dellinger,  Elizabeth   

  Altamont,  N.  C. 

Dobson,  Belle  ..  Canton,  N.  C. 
Elliott,  Laura  Inez   

  Trade,  Tenn. 

Gass,  Lura  Jean   

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

Gentry,  Elva.Grandview,  N.  C, 
Gentry,  Anna   

  Grandview,  N.  C. 

Gray,  Mary  L   Clinch,  Vil. 

Gray,  Sadie  May .. .Clinch,  Va. 
Gregory,  May  Adelle   

  Corpus    Christi,  Tex. 

Griffin,  Maud  ..  Etowah,  Tenn. 
Groover,  Minnie  E  

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Hart,  Maud.. Tracy  City,  Tenn. 
Hipp,  Dora  R.. .Rockwell,  N.  C. 
Huff,  Cora  V  

  Tellico  Junction,  Tenn. 

Kennedy,  Lillian  F  

  Bessemer  City,  N.  C. 

King,  Ella    Athens,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  Birdie  E  

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  Gertie  R  

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Lacy,  Myrtle  L... Athens,  Tenn. 
Lauderback,  Orpha   

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

Lauderback,  Willie   

  McDonald,  Tenn. 

Matney,  Grace  D... Clyde,  N.  C. 

Martin,  Ellen    Povo,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Georgia  ..  Povo,  Tenn. 
Martin,  Edith  ....  Povo,  Tenn. 
MeClary,  Alice. Wetmore,  Tenn. 
McDarris,  Ethel  L  

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

McDarris,  Bonnie   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

McDarris,  Mamie   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Kathleen   

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  Willa  S  

  McCays,  Tenn. 

Moore,  Etta  Mae   

  Carmen,  Okla. 


Nance,  LuIa.Big  Spring,  Tenn. 
Nance,  Mima   

  Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  May  B  

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Pannell,  Mary  E.. Patty,  Tenn. 
Phillips,  Margaret   

  Evangeline,  La. 

Randle,  Madora  G  

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Reed,   Nannie  B  

  Ironsburg,  Term. 

Rignall,  Ethel   

 •  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Richardson,  Fannie  E  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  Rowena.Unaka,  N.  C. 
Russell,  Mary   

  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Slone,  Ethel  E  

  Fort  Pavne,  Ala. 

Samsell,  Ruth  S  

  Tate  Springs,  Tenn. 

Saulpaw,   Lillie  E  

  Calhoun,  Tenn. 

Smathers,  Fay  ..  Canton,  N.  C. 
Stephenson,  Vernie  G  

  Baileyton,  Tenn. 

Stepp,  Carrie  Sue. Reading,  Pa. 
Sterling,  Margaret  R  

  Concord,  Tenn. 

Stiles,  Ada  ..  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 
Staunton,  Ida  G  

  Limestone,  Tenn. 

St.  John,  Octavia   

  Chanute,  Tenn. 

Stuart,  Arrie  Isabella,  Tenn. 

Suman,  Mary  A  

  LaFoUette,  Tenn. 

Swafford,  Callie   

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Waddell,  Minnie  E  

  Chuckey,  Tenn. 

Walker,   Grace   \  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Watson,  Jessie  L  

  McCavs,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Hattie  E  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Wiseman,  Texanna  L  

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

White,  Vertella   

  Chestnut  Mound,  Tenn. 

White,  Clydie   

  Chestnut  Mound,  Tenn. 

Whitcomb,  Mattie  J  

  Ogreeta,  N.  C. 

Whitcomb,  Mary  S  

  Ogreeta,  N.  C. 

Witt,  Lois  Viola   

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Witt.  ;NLargaret   

  Teilico  Junction,  Tenn. 
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Witt,   Jennie    Young,  Ina    Athens,  Tenn 

  Tellico  Junction,  Tenn.      Young,    Beulah. .Athens,  Tenn 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  AT  ATHENS. 

Litenary  'Courses   271 

Music    75 

Art    10 

'Elociitioin    19 

Indu-stria/l    92^67 

Counted  more  than  once   165 

Total    302 


Series  7 


MAY,  1908 
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Annual  Subscription,  50  Cents 
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of  Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA  AND  ATHENS 
TENNESSEE 


Catalogue  and  Announcements 


wtHHta  Of  mm'' 


1909-1910 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Name  Address  Term  Expires 

Rev.  J.  D.  Walsh,  D.  D  Paintsville,  Ky  1909 

C.  L.  Parh\m  Knoxville  1909 

J.  E.  Aj^nis  Chattanooga  1909 

Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. .Philadelphia,  Pa  1909 

J.  W.  FisHEB  Newport  1909 

Francis  Martin  Chattanooga  1909 

Rev.  G.  T.  Francisco,  D.  D  Knoxville  1909 

Bishop  Henry  Spellmeyer,  D.  D....St.  Louis,  Mo  1910 

William  Banfield  Beaver,  Pa  1910 

John  A.  Patten  Chattanooga  1910 

Bishop  Wm.  F.  Anderson,  LL.  D  Chattanooga  1910 

J.  W,  Baylebs  Athens  1910 

Herman  Fsrger  Chattanooga  1910 

Rev.  John  H.  Race,  D.  D  Chattanooga  1910 

J.  W.  Adams  Chattanooga  1911 

Capt.  H.  S.  Chambbrlatn  Chattanooga  1911 

Rev.  John  Pearson,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1911 

Hon.  J.  A.  Fowler  Knoxville  1911 

Rev.  R.  H.  Rust,  D.  D  Cincinnati,  0  1911 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Beck  Chattanooga  1911 

Bishop  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D... Cincinnati,  0  1911 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

H.  S.  Chamberlain  President 

J.  E.  Annis  First  Vice  President 

J.  A.  Fowles  Second  Vice  President 

H.  C.  Beck  Secretary 

J.  A.  Patten  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  H.  Race  H.  S.  Chamberlain         Francis  Martin 

J.  E.  Annis  W.  F.  Anderson  J.  W.  Bayless 

J.|A.;Patten 


ENDOWMENT  COMMITTEE. 


J.  E.  Annis  Term  expires  1909 

Francis  Martin,  Treasurer  Term  expires  1910 

H.  S.  Chamberlain   Term  expires  1911 


UNIVERSITY  SENATE. 


PRESIDENT  RACE. 

School  of  JAberal  Arts  Dean  Hooper,     Prof.  Bierly. 

School  of  Theology   Prop.  Simonds. 

School  of  Medicine  Dean  Rathmell,  Dr.  Bogart. 

School  of  Law  Dean  Evans,       Prof.  Thomas. 

Department  at  Athens  ...... Dean  Wright,     Prof.  Bolton. 

Committee  on  Athletics  J.  S.  Fletcher,  F.  F.  Hooper, 

W.  HuLLiHBN,  J.  L.  Johns,  J.  A.  Gentry. 
Committee  on  Chamberlain  Field... J.  A.  Patten,  Herman  Fer- 

GER,  Z.  W.  Wheeland. 

Field  Secretary  Rev.  William  R.  Webster,  D.  D. 

Registrar  Charles  M.  Newcomb 

Accountant  James  M.  Haley,  Jr. 

Librarian  Miss  Marguerite  Aull 

Assistant  Librarian  Miss  Helen  Hellerstebt 

Assistant  Librarian  Miss  Roxis  G 'fellers 


STANDING  COMMITTEES   OF  THE  FACULTY 
OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


(The  President  is  an  ex-offlcio  member  of  all  Committees.) 

1.  Elective  Studies^  Curriculum  and  Tei^ms  of  Admission  : 

W.  W.  Hooper,  H.  E.  Bierly,  W.  Hullihen. 

2.  Discipline  : 

W.  W.  Hooper,  W.  Hullihen,  A.  A.  Fisher. 

3.  Matriculation  Examination  : 

F.  F.  Hooper,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  C.  E,  Conant. 

4.  Social  and  Literary  Events  : 

A.  A.  Fisher,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  C.  E.  Conant. 

5.  Laboratories: 

H.  E.  Bierly,  C.  H.  Winder,  G.  W.  Gorrell 

6.  University  Publications : 

C.  E.  Conant,  F.  F.  Hooper,  C.  M.  Newcomb. 

7.  Student  Organizations : 

C.  H.  Winder,  Elizabeth  Hullihen,  W.  W. 
Hooper. 

8.  Boarding  Houses  and  Student  Employment  : 

C.  M.  Newcomb,  C.  H.  Winder,  G.  W.  Gorrell. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAK 


Wednesday  y  September  22,  10  A.  M.j  University  Chap  el  y 
Formal  Opening  of  the  Several  Departments. 


1909  —  September   20  -  21,    Monday    and  Tuesday, 
Entrance  Examinations. 
September  22,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 
November  25,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  to 

November  28,  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
December  23  to  January  3,  1910  (inclusive), 
Christmas  Recess. 
1910 — January  14,  Friday,  8  P.  M.,  Chattanooga  Sav- 
ings Bank  Inter-Society  Contest- 
January  24,  Monday,  Mid- Year  Examinations 
begin. 

January  27,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col- 
leges. 

January  31,  Monday,  Second  Semester  begins. 
February  22,  Tuesday,  Patten  Prize  Contest  in 
Oratory. 

March  25,  Friday,  to  March  28,  Monday,  (inclus- 
ive), Easter  Recess. 
May  23,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 
May  29,  Sunday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  29,  Sunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 
May  30,  Monday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 
May  31,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 


CALENDAE. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


EEV.  JOHN  H.  RACE,  A.M.,  D.D., 
President 

Bishop  William  P.  Andebson,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Lecturer  on  Practical  Theology, 

Burleigh  S.  Annis^  A.B.,  A.M., 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy. 

W.  A.  Banks,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator. 

H.  Elmer  Bierly,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy, 

David  H.  Bloom,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

W.  G.  BoGART,  B.S.,  M.D., 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Erlanger  Hospital. 

Robert  B.  Cooke,  A.B  , 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Agency  and  Partnership. 
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C.  Everett  Conant,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 

G.  Manning  Ellis,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Attending  Burgeon  to  West-EUis  Hospital;  Professor  of 
Special  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Maj.  Chas.  E.  Evans,  A.M., 
(Dean  of  the  Law  School.) 
Professor  of  Elementary  Law,  of  Domestic  Relations, 
and  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law. 

S.  B.,  Gillespie,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Physiology, 

Anna  A.  Fisher,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English, 

John  S.  FletcheE;,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Politics, 

William  L.  Frierson,  A.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

John  A.  Gentry,  M.D., 
Adjunct  to  Chair  of  Physiology. 

G.  W.  Gorrell,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 

Wm.  a.  Harrison,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Jjecturer  on  Sales. 


i 


OFFICERS 


G.  P.  Haymore,  M.D., 
(Staff  Physician  at  Erianger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

J.  Wester  Horton,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Cooper  Holtzclaw^  M.D., 
Professor  of  General  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

F.  F.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics, 

W.  W.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M., 
(Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.) 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Economics, 

Elizabeth  Hullihen,  A.B., 
Assistant  in  Languages, 

Walter  Hullihen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 

Joshua  Leroy  Johns,  Lli.B., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Professor 
the  Laiv  of  Torts  and  Crimes, 

E.  C.  Johnson,  M.D., 
(Late  resident  Physician  in  Erianger  Hospital.) 

J.  W.  Johnson,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Insurance  Examinations, 
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J.  W.  McQuillan.  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous 
System. 

Judge  S.  D.  McKeynolds, 
Professor  of  Legal  Ethics, 

Charles  M.  Newcomb,  B.L., 
Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

G.  T.  N"ewcomb,  B.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

H.  '0.  Null,  M.D., 
Assistant  of  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  L.  Newell,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

George  H.  Patten, 
Lecturer  in  Electricity. 

EoBT.  Pritchard,  LL.M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  Wills,  and  Admin- 
istration. 

J.  E.  Eathmell,  A.m.,  Jf.D., 
(Dean  of  the  Medical  School.) 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicin$. 

Ceidner  William  Eobinson,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Bailments. 
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Judge  Lewis  Shepherd,  LL.M., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Private  and  Public  Corpora- 
tions. 

EOYAL  A.  SiMONDS,  kM.,  B-D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greeh  and  Exegesis, 

Prank  T.  Smith,  A.M.,  M.D., 
(Staff  Physician  to  Erlanger  H'ospital.) 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Clinical  Ophthalmology; 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Chemistry, 

M.  D.  Stuart,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Chemistry. 

N".  C.  Steele,  M.D., 
(Pathologist  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 

William  B.  Swaney,  B.S.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques. 

S.  Bartow  Strang,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Torts. 

E.  N".  Taylor,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Venereal  Diseases,  and  Instructor  in 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

W.  G.  M.  Thomas,  LL.B,, 
Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence  and  Practice. 
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E.  H.  Tatum,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Physiology, 

Hon.  Madison  N.  Whitaker, 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Crimes  and  Criminal  Practice. 

Geo.  E.  West,  B.S.,  M.D., 
(Staff  Obstetrician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Charles  H.  Winder,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  S.  B.  WOOLFORD,  M.  D., 

(Surgeon  to  County  Hospital  and  Asylum;  Staff  Physi- 
cian to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Lecturer  on  Diseases 
of  the  Rectum. 

A.  B.  WooLNER,  Ph.C,  M.D., 
(Pathologist  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Pathology,  chief  of  Laboratories  of  Bac- 
teriology, and  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Diagnosis. 


DEPARTMENTS  AT  ATHENS. 


FACULTY,  1909-10. 

Eev.  John  H.  Eace>  A.M.,  President. 

W.  A.  Weight,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 
Latin. 

D.  A.  Bolton,  A.M., 
Mathematics, 

Alvis  Craig,  A.M., 
Mathematics, 

Bernice  V.  Craig, 
Piano  and  Harmony. 

E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.D., 
Greeh  and  History. 

Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Hedge, 
Voice  Culture. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  A.m.,  Ph.D., 

Political  Science  and  English. 

Jennie  Egberts,  A.M., 
English  and  Latin. 
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Eda  Selby,  A.m., 
Modem  Languages  and  Elocution. 

E.  C.  Walden,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Science. 

Maegaret  Wright^ 
Piano. 

Frances  Cullen  Moffitt, 
Piano  and  Harmony. 


Mrs.  Eiohard  Jackson  McKeldin, 
Art. 
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LOCATION. 

Chattanooga,  in  historic  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most 
healthful  and  enterprising  cities  of  our  land,  is  centrally 
J  oca  ted  and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  points.  The  Uni- 
versity grounds  consist  of  about  thirteen  acres,  in  one 
of  the  finest  residence  portions  of  the  city,  so  elevated  as 
to  command  an  unobstructed  view  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  Walden^s  Eidge,  with  glimpses 
of  the  Tennessee  River  as  it  winds  its  way  through  the 
mountain  ridges  and  plateaus. 

Here  were  fought:  The  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain; 
the  ^^Battle  Above  the  Clouds     the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge  ;  the  battle  of  Chickamauga;  and  here  occurred 
the  siege  of  Chattanooga.    The  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments have  recognized  the  historical  importance  of 
these  points,  and  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
creation  of  parks,  the  building  of  roads,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  monuments.    No  person  can  view  these  scenes 
\  and  contemplate  the  events  of  the  past  which  they  com- 
i  memorate  without  becoming  a  broader  and  more  patri- 
i  otic  citizen — an  important  factor  in  a  well  rounded 
^  education. 
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ENDOWMENT. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  using  every  legiti- 
mate effort  to  secure  an  adequate  endowment  fund  for 
the  University.  During  the  past  three  years  more  than 
$200,000  has  been  added  to  this  fund. 

GOVEENMENT. 

To  the  faculty  is  committed  the  control  of  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  the  student  body. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

The  University  Building  at  Chattanooga  is  a 
handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice  of  modern  design  and 
pleasing  architectural  finish.  It  is  situated  almost  in 
the  center  of  Chattanooga,  in  every  way  convenient  of 
access,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  two  depots. 
Heating  apparatus  is  sufficient;  ventilation  perfect, 
water  everywhere  abundant,  and  numerous  stairways, 
corridors,  and  balconies  insure  ready  ingress  and  egress. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  deviated  in  Chatta- 
nooga, overlooking  the  entire  city,  and  the  building  by 
its  prominence  is  one  of  the  first  to  greet  the  eye  from 
every  direction. 

The  Medical  College  Building  is  located  on  the 
northeast;  corner  of  the  campus  ait  Chattanooga.  It  is 
an  elegant  brick  and  stone  structure  three  stories  in 
height,  not  including  basement ;  it  is  equipped  for  both 
electricity  and  gas  and  possesses  all  modern  sanitary 
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appliances.  The  structure  is  practically  fire-proof. 
Steam  heat  is  used  throughout  the  building. 

THE  CAMPUS. 

The  campus  embraces  almost  the  v/hole  square  be- 
tween McCallie^  Baldwin^  Oak,  and  Douglas  streets, 
and  just  north;,  across  Oak  street,  an  entire  square,  ex- 
tending from  Oak  to  Vine  streets. 

STREET  CAR  FACILITIES. 

Electric  cars  pass  through  the  campus  every  few 
minutes.  Rapid  transit  is  readily  afforded  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  city  and  outlying  suburbs,  and  students  can 
room  and  board  wherever  they  please  in  the  bounds  of 
this  territory. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  is  located  in  the  Medical 
Building.  The  rooms  are  well  suited  for  demonstration 
and  research  work.  The  laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  a 
large  variety  of  apparatus  of  the  most  recent  design, 
especially  adapted  for  instruction  in  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  and  electricity.  It  is  also  well  furnished 
with,  benches,  tables,  and  other  applianc'is  for  individual 
and  practical  work.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
several  electrical  plants  in  the  city  for  the  study  of  va- 
rious electrical  machines  and  appliance's.   This  will  ai- 
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ford  excellent  facilities  to  studenits  who  desire  to  give 
special  attention  to  this  kind  of  work. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABOEATORY. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  same  building.  The  main  room 
is  sufSciently  spacious  to  accommodate  seventy-five  stu- 
dents. The  other  two  rooms  are  for  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  in  organic  and  physiological  chem- 
istry and  investigations  by  students  and  instructors. 
The  general  and  special  laboratories  afford  ample  ac- 
commodations for  6very  kind  of  laboratory  work.  They 
are  newly  fitted  with  tables^  books^  sinks,  etc.  Each 
student  has  his  separate  desk,  which  is  provided  with 
water,  gas,  chemical,  apparatus,  etc.  Additional  equip- 
ment is  installed  from  time  to  time. 

BIOLOGICAL  AND    HISTOLOGICAL  LABOEA- 
TOEY. 

The  Biological  Laboratory  has  accommodations  for 
about  forty  students.  The  laboratory  is  well  furnished 
with  tables,  cases,  sinks,  excellent  compound  micro- 
scopes of  the  more  recent  design,  camerse  lucidae,  im- 
mersion lenses,  gas,  water,  incubators,  air  baths, 
aquaria,  glassware,  chemicals,  jars,  specimens,  models, 
charts,  books,  periodicals,  etc.;  in  fact,  with  the  neces- 
sary facilities  to  teach  biology,  histology,  embryology, 
comparative  anatomy,  etc. 
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THE  NETJKOLOGICAL  LABORATOEY. 

The  Neurological  Laboratory  is  located  in  the  main 
buildings  second  floor^  adjoining  the  psychological  labo- 
ratory. It  contains  microscopes,  charts  and  more  than 
a  thousand  histological  slides  of  the  human  brain^  nor- 
mal and  pathological^  prepared  by  the  most  recent  meth- 
ods; also  a  special  library  containing  standard  neuro- 
logical European  and  American  monographs  and  pe- 
riodicals. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

This  Laboratory  is  also  on  the  second  floor^  occupying 
rooms  which  are  well  fitted  for  demonstration  and  prac- 
tical work  in  optics  and  acoustics.  These  rooms  are 
also  connected  with  the  neurological  laboratory.  The 
psychological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  new  and 
standard  apparatus  for  general  and  special  courses  in 
experimental  psychology. 

EXPENSES. 

In  comparison  with  the  opportunities  afforded  the 
expenses  are  very  low. 

A  city  like  Chattanooga  affords  many  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment  out  of  school  hours  for  any 
young  person  who  has  a  will  to  do^  and  no  invidious 
distinctions  are  made  between  those  who  have  mucti 
money  and  those  who  have  little.    Men  and  women  are 
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what  the  University  seeks  to  develop^  irrespective  of 
their  financial  standing. 

The  habits  of  the  students  have  much  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  living.  That  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  have  an  itemized  table  of 
expenses  for  the  year^  the  following  carefully  prepared 
estimate  is  given : 


Low 

Medium 

High 

. .  . .?  50 

$  50 

1  50 

.  .  15 

15 

15 

18 

32 

48 

.  .  . .  85 

102 

135 

.  .  ,  ,  8 

10 

16 

. .  . .  10 

12 

15 

$186 

§221 

$279 

Students  holding  scholarships  or  those  otherwise  en- 
titled to  free  tuition  may  reduce  the  expense  as  indi- 
cated above  in  each  case  by  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars^  thus 
making  the  expenses  for  the  year  as  follows : 

Low  Medium  High 
$136  $171  $229 

A  diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  all  Academic  de- 
grees. 

PAYMENT  OP  PEES. 

Payment  of  tuition  and  incidental  fees  is  required  by 
the  Semester  in  advance.  If  for  any  reason  students 
are  not  prepared  to  meet  these  payments  in  full  on  or 
before  the  day  of  entering,  a  full  statement  of  the  fact 
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should  be  made  to  the  Dean  before  coming  to  the  city, 
and,  if  possible,  he  will  arrange  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  payment,  but  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  an)^ 
class  until  the  incidental  fee  has  been  paid. 

LABOEATORY  PEES. 

Students  taking  science  courses  which  include  labora- 
tory work  will  be  required  to  pay  in  advance  the  usual 
laboratory  fees.  The  amount  charged  for  each  course 
will  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  In  General  Chem- 
istry the  fee  charged  will  be  $5.00  for  a  yearns  course. 
In  Physics  the  fee  is  $2.50  for  the  yearns  course.  Stu- 
dents not  paying  the  fee  for  any  course  within  two 
weeks  after  the  same  is  due  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  it. 

BOAEDING. 

The  rooms  in  the  college  dormitories  are  limited  in 
number,  and  are  reserved  for  undergraduate  students 
who  are  doing  full  work  in  some  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  University.  After  all  these  rooms  have  been 
assigned  students  may  find  homes  in  the  families  of 
the  city,  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  to  render  them 
assistance  in  securing  such  homes.  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Chattanooga  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  the  University  in  this  matter. 

A  boarding  hall  is  maintained  in  the  main  building 
where  table  board  can  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  $3.00  per 
week. 
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On  this  as  well  as  other  points^  correspondence  is 
invited  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  rooming 
and  boarding  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


GIELS^  DOEMITORY. 

The  east  wing  of  the  main  building  consists  of  private 
apartments  occupied  by  the  President's  family  and  the 
young  women  students  of  the  college.  The  young 
women  are  thus  placed  under  the  best  home  influences. 

A  committee  from  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  will  assist  young  women  who  do  not  wish 
to  room  in  the  college  building  in  securing  board  and 
rooms  in  private  families.  Such  accommodations  can 
be  secured  in  homes  approved  by  the  officers  of  the 
school  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 


FINANCIAL  AID. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  through  its  loan  fund  renders  a  limited  amount 
of  financial  aid  annually  to  worthy  students  who  may 
need  it.  Application  for  this  aid  should  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

The  citizens  of  Chattanooga  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  work  of  the  University.  Therefore  all  the  opportu- 
nities that  a  wide-awake^,  growing  city  affords  are  open 
to  the  industrious  students.  Many  students  earn  from 
three  to  six  dollars  a  week  soliciting  for  or  delivering 
daily  papers.   Others  earn  expenses  by  clerking  on  Sat- 
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urdays  aiid  during  vacations  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  have  been  secured 
to  assist  those  who  need  them.  Students  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  benefit  should  in  all  cases  cor- 
respond with  the  President  of  the  University  in  advance 
'of  their  application  for  admission. 

The  John  H.  Converse  Scholarship  is  the  income 
from  $1^000,  to  help  young  men  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry  irrespective  of  denominational  af  - 
filiation. 

The  Mrs.  J.  S,  BiesecTcer  Scholarship  is  the  income 
from  $500  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Biesecker  of 
Brooklyn^  N".  Y. 

The  William  B.  and  Mary  J.  McCord  Scholarship 
is  the  income  from  $500^  contributed  by  their  son,  Mr. 
A.  C.  McCord,  of  Chicago,  111. 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  regularly  ordained  clergy- 
men in  the  various  evangelical  denominations  and  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  exempt  from  paying  tuition.  They  are  re- 
quired, however,  to  pay  all  the  other  college  fees. 
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EELIGIOUS  AND  LITERAEY  INTLUENCES. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  the  literary  and 
religious  nature  of  the  students^  and  such  organizations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  this  end  will  be  fostered  and 
encouraged.  Suitable  halls  for  the  use  of  these  organi- 
zations are  provided. 

The  location  of  the  School  is  such  as  to  enable  the 
University  to  secure  frequent  visits  and  lectures  from 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country.  These  lectures 
and  personal  interviews  will  furnish  no  small  part  of 
the  mental  and  social  equipment  of  students  and  should 
be  persistently  sought  by  every  young  person  who  de- 
sires a  comprehensive  view  of  men  and  affairs  and  ex- 
pects successfully  to  grapple  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  day. 

Among  those  who  have  appeared  on  the  chapel  plat- 
form during  the  past  year  are:  Dr.  Luther  Freeman, 
Mr.  John  A.  Patten^  Bishop  Anderson,  Dr.  Gilbert  El- 
dridge,  Bishop  Mclntyre,  Dr.  Bachman. 

The  following  lecture  course  was  presented  this  year 
during  the  second  semester: 

"A  Trip  Through  Europe/'  Mr.  John  A.  Patten. 
^'The  Lake  Eegion  of  England/'  Miss  Anna  Fisher. 
''The  Eternal  City/'  Dr.  Walter  Hullihen. 
'^Life  in  the  Philippines/'  Prof.  C.  E.  Conant. 
"The  Mammoth  Cave/'  Mr.  W.  S.  Beekman. 
^^'Other  Worlds  Than  Ours/'  Mr.  B.  S.  Annis. 
"The  Life  of  Christ  in  Painting/'  Eev.  W.  jST.  Mason. 
"John  Wesley/'  Mr.  J.  E.  Annis. 
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AH  these  lectures  were  illustrated  with  fine  lantern 
slides. 

The  religious  influence  of  the  University  is  carefully 
guarded  and  every  possible  means  is  employed  to  de- 
velop the  moral  nature  of  the  student.  Eeligious  ex- 
ercises are  held  daily  in  the  College  chapel  at  10 
a.  m.,  which  all  students  of  the  College  and  of  the 
School  of  Theology  are  required  to  attend.  Students 
of  the  other  schools^  while  not  required  to  attend,  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Branches  of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association 
and  the  Young  Women^s  Christian  Association  are 
maintained  by  the  students  of  the  University,  and  reg- 
ular weekly  meetings  are  held. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  City  Association  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  the  gymnasium  and  bathing  and 
reading  room  facilities  may  be  utilized  by  the  non-resi- 
dent University  students  on  the  payment  of  a  nominal 
fee  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue  the  proper  certificate. 

The  Young  Women^s  Christian  Association  of  the 
city  heartily  offers  all  the  facilities  of  its  organization 
to  the  non-resident  young  women  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

All  students  are  urgently  recommended  to  identify 
themselves  with  these  helpful  organizations. 
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PEIZES. 

The  John  A.  Patten  Prizes. 

Mr.  John  A.  Patten^  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of- 
fers yearly  two  cash  prizes  in  oratory.  One  represen- 
tative is  chosen  by  preliminary  contest  from  each  Lit- 
erary Society  of  the  University.  This  contest  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  February  4 ;  the  place  and  hour  will  be 
announced,  and  the  winners  will  report  to  the  President 
of  the  University  on  the  following  Monday  at  9  a.  m.  to 
draw  lots  for  their  respective  places  on  the  program  for 
the  contest.  The  public  contest  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  February  22,  1910. 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  receive:  First  prize,  $15; 
second  prize,  $10. 

The  J.  E.  Annis  Prizes  in  Debate. 

The  Annis  prizes  in  debate  are  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Annis,  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  debate  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening.  May  30, 
in  connection  with  the  commencement  exercises.  The 
preliminary  contest  will  be  held  April  30,  and  will  be 
open  to  any  student  of  the  University.  All  contest- 
ants from  all  departments  will  meet  in  the  same  pre- 
liminary and  selections  for  the  teams  will  be  made  re- 
gardless of  the  departinents  to  which  the  contestants 
belong.  Speakers  in  the  preliminary  will  be  limited 
to  seven  minutes.  They  may  choose  the  side  which 
they  prefer  to  represent.    Six  persons  will  be  chosen 
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in  the  preliminarj;,  four  principals  and  two  alternates. 

The  prize  of  $25  will  go  to  the  winning  side  as  fol- 
lows: $10  to  each  speaker  on  the  winning  side  and  $5 
to  the  alternate  of  this  side.  The  alternates  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared  on  the  question  and  must  deliver 
their  speeches  before  someone  designated  by  the  fac- 

The  Chattatstooga  Savings  Bank  Inter-Society 
Prizes. 

The  Inter-Society  prizes  are  also  $15  and  $10. 
They  are  the  gift  of  the  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank. 
Each  of  the  regular  Literary  Societies  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  present  a  short  program  on  the  evening  of 
January  15.  The  Society  presenting  the  best  exercise 
will  receive  the  $15  prize,  and  the  individual  speaker 
adjudged  the  best  will  receive  the  $10  prize. 

The  Wm.  E.  Peters  Prizes  in  Classics. 

Two  prizes  of  $15  each,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  Greek, 
have  been  established  by  the  Department  of  Ancient 
Languages  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Wm.  E.  Peter.^, 
Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

For  the  session  of  1909-10  any  member  of  any  class 
in  Latin  or  Greek  mentioned  under  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes.  The 
conditions  and  restrictions  of  competition  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
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The  Fairbanks  Prize. 

The  Hon.  Chas.  Warren  Fairbanks,  ex- Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  has  made  provision  for  a  prize 
to  be  awarded  every  three  years,  beginning  with  the 
commencement  of  1910,  to  that  student  of  our  college  \ 
furnishing  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  pertaining 
to  the  policy  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  were  winners  of  prizes  for  the  year 
1907-08 : 

In  the  Inter-Society  contest,  the  society  prize  was  | 
won  by  the  Jacksonian  Society,  and  the  individual  prize 
was  won  by  T.  E.  'Moss,  ^08,  of  the  Lookout  Society. 

In  the  Oratorical  contest,  the  first  prize  was  won  by 
C.  C.  Menzler,  ^09,  of  the  Theological  Department,  and 
the  second  prize  was  won  by  A.  C.  Groddard,  ^09,  of  the 
College. 

In  the  debate  contest  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Jes- 
sie Ferguson  (^08)  of  the  College  department,  and  the 
second  prize  was  won  by  T.  E.  Moss  (^08)  of  the  Law 
Department. 

Funk  and  Wagnall  Prize. 

A  prize,  $30  in  value,  for  the  best  class  work,  in 
Sophomore  English,  on  some  subject  assigned  by  the 
pr^ofessor  of  the  department.  The  current  year  the 
work  studied  Avas  John  Milton  and  his  works;  the  prize 
offered  being  a  Standard  Dictionary. 
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ATHLETICS. 
Gymnasiums. 

For  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  $5  for  the  collei^e 
year  all  men  students  of  the  University  are  given  all 
the  advantages  of  the  new  $160,000  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, including  the  use  of  the  finely-equipped  gym- 
nasium and  running  track,  shower  baths  and  swimming 
pool.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gymnasium  is  available  for 
women  and  excellent  facilities  are  provided  for  all  in- 
door sports  and  exercises,  such  as  basketball,  etc. 

THE  CHAMBEELAIN  FIELD. 

Through  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  a  new  Athletic  Field  has  been  provided.  It  is 
located  on  the  University  property  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  is  equipped  for  every  form  of  Athletics.  It 
contains  football  and  baseball  grounds,  tennis  courts, 
and  running  track,  with  a  grandstand  and  bleachers  for 
the  accommodation  of  spectators. 
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FACULTY. 


KEY.  JOHN"  H.  EACE,  A.M.,  DD., 
President. 

A.B.,  A.M ,  Piinceton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  University. 


W.  W.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M., 
(Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.) 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Economics, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesieyan  University;  Professor  of  Pliyslcs, 
Chattanooga  University;  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Chattanooga,  Athens. 

Burleigh  S.  Annis,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Lecturer  in  Astronomy. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  of  COlby  College;  Graduate  student  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  1890-1893;  Fellovr  in  Astronomy  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  iLStructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Hartford 
(Conn.)  High  School;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Northwestern  University. 

H.  Elmer  Bterly,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 

I  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.M.,  Princeton;  three  years  graduate  work  at  Princeton,  Har. 
rai'd,  Chicago,  and  Boston  Universities;  Litt.D.,  Southern  College; 
Fellow-Elect  of  Psychology,  Clark  University,  Mass.;  Member 
Southern  Society  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology;  Member  American 
Anthropological  Assc elation;  Member  American  Sociological  Asso- 
ciation; Professor  Biology  and  Philosophy,  Virginia  College;  Pro- 
fessor Biology  and  Experimental  Psychology,  Florida  State  Col- 
lege; Editor  Southern  Educational  Review;  Secretary  Southern 
Educational  Asi^ociation. 
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C  Everett  Conant,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Modern  Languages. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Lawrence  University;  three  years'  graduate  work  in 
Germanic  and  Romance  Languages  at  the  Universities  of  Minne- 
sota, Chicagro,  and  Leipzig;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Lincoln  University;  Associate  Professor  of  German  and 
Latin,  Kalamazoo  College;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wash- 
burn College;  Lecturer  on  the  Languages  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  University  of  Chicago;  Official  Translator  to  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  Executive  Bureau,  Manila;  Member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  and  of  the  Internationalis  Concordia, 
Paris. 

Anna  A.  Fisher^  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English. 

A.  B.,  A.M.,  AntioCh  College,  Ohio;  Graduate  Study,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity; Oxford  University,  England;  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  Vice-Principal  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.;  Dean  of 
Women  and  Head  of  Department  of  English,  University  of  Denver; 
Dean  of  Women,  Wesleyan  University. 

John  fS.  Fletcher^  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Politics. 

B.  S.,  Dartmouth  College;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga. 

Geo.  W.  Gorrell,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Assistant  in  Physics,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  History,  CuU 
ver  Military  Academy;  LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga. 

Prank  F.  Hooper,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Graduate  Work  in  Cornell 
University;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Prltchett  College,  Mo. 
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Walter  Hullihen^  A.B.^  A.M  ,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greelc. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Virginia;  Graduate  Work,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fellow  in 
Latin  and  later  Fellow  by  Courtesy  In  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Licentiate  Instnictcr  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia;; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  School,  Baltimore;  Ten- 
nessee Vice-President  Classical  Association  Middle  West  and  South; 
President  of  the  Tennessee  Philological  Association. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hullihen^ 
Assistant  in  German  and  Latin. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Work  in  Department  of  Ger- 
man, University  of  Chicago;  Certificate  of  completion  of  A.B.  and 
A.M.  work  In  I-atln,  University  of  Virginia;  Resident  study  In 
Germany. 

Chas.  M.  Newcomb,  B.L., 
Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

B.  L.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Graduate  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity School  of  Oratory. 

George  H.  Patten-,  B.S., 
Lecturer  in  Electricity. 

B,S.,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology;  Electrician  for  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900;  Electrical  En- 
gineer for  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Exposition.  In  charge  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  St.  Louis  Exposition 
and  ftt  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Exposition. 

Chas.  H.  Winder,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Oliemistry. 

Ph.B.  and  A.M.,  Dickinson  College;  Graduate  Work,  Dickinson 
College  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Supenusory  Principal  of 
Public  Schools.  Wiconisco,  Pa.,  Berwick,  Pa.,  and  Montrose,  Pa.; 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  University  of  Chattanooga, 
Athens,  Tenn.:  Member  American  Chemical  Society. 


COURSES  AND  DEGREES. 


Courses  and  Degrees. — The  College  offers  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  B,S.,  and  LittB. 

Required  and  Elective  Courses. — The  work  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  required  in  all  case3. 
The  Junior  year  in  all  courses  is  largely  elective.  The 
Senior  year  is  entirely  elective;  but  not  more  than 
six  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  department. 

Professional  Preparatory  Courses. — The  first  years 
in  all  courses  have  been  planned  so  that  the  student 
will  have  pursued  by  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  those 
studies  which  prepare  for  a  professional  course,  partic- 
ularly for  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology.  The  University 
will  allow  a  student  to  substitute  for  the  Senior  year 
academic  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  any  one  of 
its  professional  schools. 

Combination  of  Degrees. — As  indicated  in  the  above 
paragraph,  a  student  desiring  to  take  an  academic  and 
a  professional  degree  may  reduce  the  total  time  required 
by  one  year  by  substituting  an  equivalent  amount  of 
work  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  for  the  Senior 
year's  work  in  the  College  ;  except  that  n^o  student  may^ 
take  an  academic  and  a  professional  degree  with  less 
than  a  total  of  five  full  years  of  work  in  the  college 
and  professional  school.  | 
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Any  student  of  the  College  desiring  to  take  work  in 
any  other  department  of  the  University  and  receive 
credit  therefor  in  the  college  must  obtain  consent  of 
the  Deans  of  the  respective  departments  prior  to  takinj 
up  the  work. 

Special  Courses. — Students  who  are  not  candidates 
for  a  degree  will  be  permitted  to  take  any  courses  for 
which  they  show  themselves  prepared.  But  all  such 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  recitations  and  all 
examinations  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  stu- 
dents of  regular  standing.  JSTo  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  no  resident  of  Chattanooga  or  Ham- 
ilton County,  Tennessee,  under  21  years  of  age  who  has 
not  completed  a  four  year  High  School  or  College 
preparatory  course,  will  be  admitted  as  a  special  stu- 
dent. Students  who  pursue  special  courses  will  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  if  they  are  negligent  in  their 
work  -or  fail  to  make  the  required  grade. 

COUESES  EECOMMET^DED  TO  STUDENTS  PEE- 
PAEIFG  FOE  PEOPESSIONAL  WOEK. 

For  Law. — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments  of 
Latin,  Modern  Languages  (French,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man), History,  Politics,  Economics,  Sociology,  Oratory. 

For  Medicine. — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments 
of  Modern  Languages  (French,  Spanish  and  German), 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 
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For  Theology. — Elective  courses  in  the  Departments 
of  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Biology,  Sociology,  Philos- 
opliy.  Ethics,  Eeligion,  Oratory. 

EEQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION". 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.  They  must  present  certificates  of  gojd 
moral  character,  preferably  from  the  last  school  or  in- 
structor. If  the  candidates  come  from  other  institu- 
tions, they  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 
All  candidates  making  application  for  admission  there- 
by pledge  themselves  to  obey  all  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities. 

Not  less  than  fourteen  and  one-half  units,  as  defined 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  will  be  required  for  ad- 
mission in  each  of  the  several  courses  of  study  leading 
to  a  Bachelor^s  degree. 

Of  these  fourteen  and  one-half  units  the  following, 
as  described  under  ^^Scope  of  Entrance  Requirements'^ 
on  pages  43  to  50,  are  necessary. 

A.    For  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


English   3  units 

Mathematics    2X  units 

Latin  •   4  units 

History   1  unit 

lOX  units 

Electire(  from  list  opposite)..  4  units 
Total,  14%  units 


(Electives:  4  units  required.) 


German   2  units 

French   2  units 

Spanish   2  units 

History  X  o^'  1  ^^^^ 

Science   1  unit 

Greek   3  units 
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B.    For  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 


3 

units 

3 

units 

2 

units 

,  1 

unit 

1 

uuit 

10  units 

Electires  (from  list  opposite)  4X  units 


(Electives :  4%  units  required) 

French   2  units 

Spanish   2  units 

Science  1  or  2  units 

History  X  unit 

Mathematics   X  unit 

Latin  2,  3  or  4  units 

Greek   3  units 


Total,  14%  units 
C.    For  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OP  LITERATITEE. 


English'   3  units 

Mathematics    2X  units 

Latin   3  units 

German   2  units 

History   1  unit 

llX  units 
Electife  (from  list  opposite)    3  units 

Total,  14X  units 


(Elective:  3  units  required.) 

French   2  units 

Spanish   2  units 

Mathematics  X  or  1  unit 

History  X  or  1  unit 

Science   1  unit 

Latin  •   1  unit 

Greek   3  units 


Note  1.  Candidates  for  the  B.  S.  degree  are  advised  to 
offer  at  least  2  units  of  Latin. 

Note  2.  Attention  is  called  to  the  requirement  that  those 
offering  Science  units  must  present  note  books  endorsed  by  in- 
structors recording  and  certifying  to  the  performance  of  the 
required  number  of  experiments  in  a  properly  equipped  labor- 
atory. 


Candidates  are  admitted  by  certificate^  by  examiua- 
tion^  or  by  both. 
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By  Certificate, — The  University  will  accept  the  cer- 
tificate of  work  of  all  accredited  schools^  public  and 
private,  State  and  Church  Universities  and  Colleger, 
in  so  far  as  these  certifieateg  cover  the  entrance  require-j 
ments.  The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  a  student 
entering  this  institution  will  always  be  determined  by 
the  Entrance  Committee^  which  will  make  a  thorough 
investigation  in  every  case. 

The  University  will  also  accept;,  in  so  far  as  they 
cover  the  entrance  requirements,  certificates  issued  by 
such  associations  as  the  College  Entrance  Examining 
Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Eegents  of 
the  State  of  NeW  York,  International  Committee  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

By  Examination. — Below  are  given  the  subjects  on 
which  the  candidate  who  is  not  admitted  by  certificate 
will  be  examined  for  entrance.  It  is  recommended  that 
candidates  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  require- 
ments as  specified,  but  equivalents  will  be  accepted. 
The  University  will  in  all  cases  be  the  judge  of  the 
equivalence  of  subjects  offered  as  substitutes  for  the 
specified  requirements  and  must  be  notified  by  any  can- 
didate desiring  to  make  substitutions  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  examination. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  University  will  hold  examinations  for  entrance 
m  May  and  September.  The  first  examination  in  1909 
will  be  held  in  May  (the  dates  to  be  announced  later)  in 
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the  main  building;  the  second  examination  will  be  held 
September  20  and  21,  beginning  at  8  a.  m.  Candidates 
must  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  all  examinations. 

These  examinations  will  also  be  held  at  the  same  time 
at  other  places  throughout  the  South,  and  arrangements 
may  be  made  by  correspondence  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  whereby  they  may  be  held  by  the  Principal  of 
any  reputable  school  and  forwarded  to  the  University  for 
grading. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

Candidates  may  be  examined  one  year  before  admis- 
sion on  part  of  their  entrance  work,  provided  this  cov- 
ers at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  required  for 
matriculation  and  is  approved  by  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee which  has  this  matter  in  charge.  Students  fail- 
ing in  a  preliminary  examination  are  not  excluded  from 
re-examination. 

SCOPE  OP  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 
English, 

a.  Composition  and  Elementary  Rhetoric.  The  applioant 
win  1>e  required  to  write  a  short  composition  on  some  familiar 
subject  assigned  to  him  in  order  to  show  what  practical  knowl- 
edge lie  possesses  of  the  principles  of  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure,  and  the  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression. 
A  certain  number  of  bo»ks  are  to  be  read  and  the  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  to  answer  simple  ques- 
tions on  the  lives  of  the  authors.    The  applicant  will  be  re- 
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quiTed  to  write  one  or  two  pages  on  a  topic  selected  by  him 
out  of  a  number  set  before  him.  In  place  ci  a  part  or  whole 
of  this  examination  he  may  present  an  exercise  book,  properly 
certified  by  his  instructor?;,  containing  compositions  or  other 
written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  books. 

The  books  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be : 

In  1909,  1910,  1911 : 

Group  1  (itwo  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare's  .4  s  You  Like  It,  Henry  Fifth,  Julius  Caesar, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ttvelfth  Night. 

Group  2  (one  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  1 ; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography.  - 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen e,  (selections)  ; 
Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  2 
and  3,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Gow- 
per,  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  Seven  Galles; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens' 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Black- 
raore's  Lorna  Doone, 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella;  DeQuincey's 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected)  ;  Ruskin's 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  1^4  units. 

b.  For  Careful  Study  and  Practice  Tha  applicant  will  be 
required  to  stand  an  examination  on  the  books  named  below, 
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on  points  of  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure.  The  candi- 
date may  also  be  asked  questions  on  principles  of  English 
grammar  and  literary  history. 

The  books  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be: 
1909  and  1910— ^Shakespeare's  "Macbeth";  Milton's  ''Lyci- 
das,"  **Oomus,"  "L'Allesrro,"  and  "II  Penseroso*' ;  Burke's 
"Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America" ;  Macaulay's  "Essays 
on  Milton"  and  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson."  WasJaington's 
"Farewell  Address"  and  Webster's  "First  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tions;" or  Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Bums."  l^j  units 


Mathematics, 

a.  Algebra  to  Quadratics — The  fundamental  operations ; 
factoring,  including  the  finding  of  highest  common  fac- 
tor, lowest  common  multiple ;  complex  fractions ;  the  solution 
of  linear  equations  containing  one  or  mors  unknown  quanti- 
ties ;  radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  and 
cube  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers ;  fractional  and  nega- 
tive exponents.  1  unit 

b.  Algebra — Quadratics  and  Beyond — Quadratic  equations, 
including  equations  in  the  quadratic  form,  inequalities,  indeter- 
minate equations,  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  binomial 
theorem,  and  logarithms.  y2  unit 

c.  Plane  Geometry — The  ordinary  propositions  relating  to 
rectilinear  figures,  the  measure  of  angles,  similar  polygons, 
constructions  and  computations,  the  circle,  and  the  solution  of 
numerous  original  exercises,  including  problems  in  loci.    1  unit 

d.  Solid  Geometry — Properties  of  straight  lines  and  planes, 
of  dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles,  and  of  prisms,  pyramids, 
cylinders,  and  cones ;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle,  with 
original  exercises  in  all  these  subjects,  including  problems  in 
loci.  %  unit 

e.  Plane  Trigonometry — The  theory  of  the  functions  and 
their  relations,  pi  oofs  of  formulae  necessary  for  the  solution  of 
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right  and  oblique  triangles,  the  use  of  logarithmic  and  trigo- 
nometric tables  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the  transformation 
of  trigonometric  expressions  by  means  of  formulae.        %  unit 


Latin. 

a.    Grammar :     Forms,  inflections,  most  important  ir- 
regular verbs,  'body  of  syntax  and  case-relations. 
Prose  Composition ;  translation  of  easy  connected 
English  prose  into  idiomatic  Latin.  1  unit 

b     Oaesar'g  Gallic  War,  four  books.  1  unit 

c.  Cicero.    Six  orations;  four  against  Catiline,  Archias, 

and  the  De  Imperio.  1  unit 

d.  Virgil.  Aeneid  I-VI.  For  this  may  be  substituted 
Cicero ;  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  Fourteenth  Philippic, 
and  Milo.    Sallust ;  Catiline.  1  unit 

a.  'Examinations  Avill  be  set  on  forms,  inflections,  rules  of 
gender,  the  principal  parts  of  common  and  irregular  verbs, 
and  the  main  principles  of  the  syntax  of  the  no'un  and  the 
verb.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  inflections  is 
absolutely  essential  to  satisfactory  progress,  and  teachers  are 
urged  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  throughout  the  pre- 
paratory work. 

Ability  to  render  simple  English  sentences  into  idiomatic 
Latin  is  accounted  the  surest  test  of  a  student's  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Constant  practice  in  translating  English  into 
Latin  should  he  insisted  ui)On.  Excellence  in  the  examination 
in  Prose  Composition  will  be  allowed  to  offset  a  certain  amount 
of  deficiency  in  the  translation  of  r^atin  into  Engli^. 

b.  A<x?uracy  rather  than  elegance  should  be  aimed  at  in 
the  translation  of  Latin  into  English  in  the  early  years  of  the 
study.  Too  much  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  elegance  of  ex- 
pressioDi  has  a  very  decided  tendency  to  withdraw  the  student's 
attention  from  the  significance  of  the  various  syntactical  con- 
structions, without  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can  have  no  real 
appreciation  of  the  language. 
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d.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  regard  to  prose  princi- 
ples whicb  often  results  from  too  early  study  of  poetry,  the 
student  may  substitute  for  Virgil  additional  orations  of  Cicero, 
and  'Sallust,  as  stated  above. 

Greeh, 

a.  Grrammar:  Forms,  inflections,  etc.,  all  declensions 
of  nouns  and  adjectives ;  especial  attention  to  the 
verb  ;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  is  required. 

Prose  Oomposition ;  translation  of  easy  connected 
English  prose  into  idiomatic  Greek.  1  unit 

b.  Xenophon :    Anabasis,  four  books.  1  unit 

c.  Homer :  Iliad,  three  books.  For  this  may  be  sub- 
stituted Lysias  VII,  XII,  XVI.  1  unit 

a.  The  examination  in  Grammar  will  not  include  anything 
that  is  not  found  in  White's  First  Greek  Book,  but  will  be  a 
thorough  test  of  the  ground  covered  in  that  text  book. 

iFor  the  examination  in  Prose  Composition  the  English  ex- 
ercises of  the  First  Greek  Book  and  of  Pearson's  Greek  Prose, 
Parts  I  and  II,  will  be  suflacient  preparation,  if  thoroughly 
mastered. 

b.  'Harper  and  Wallace's  Anabasis  is  recommended,  with 
attention  to  the  historical  and  grammatical  features  and  the 
word  lists  given  in  it. 

c.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  arising 
from  the  study  of  the  Ionic  forms  before  having  mastered  the 
Attic,  the  student  may  suhstitute  foT  Homer  orations  of  Lysias, 
as  stated  above. 

German. 

a.  Candidates  must  have  studied  German  for  at  least  one 
year,  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  is  fur- 
nifiihed  in  Keller's  First  Year  in  German  and  the  translation 
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of  about  fifty  pages  from  any  beginner's  German  Reader,  micb 
as  Hildebrandt's,  Joyne?',  or  Brandt's.  1  unit 

b.  Candidates  must  have  studied  German  for  at  least  two 
years  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation 
in  addition  to  that  mentioned  in  (a)  comprises  a  further  drill 
in  grammatical  principles,  forms,  inflections,  etc.,  careful  train- 
ing in  Prose  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  at  least  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  easy  German. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested :  Storm's  Immensee,  Hil- 
lern's  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel, 
Hatfield's  Materials  for  German  Composition  based  on  Im- 
mensee and  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche,  and  any  standard  German 
Grammar.  1  unit 

FrencJi. 

a.  Candidates  must  have  studied  French  for  at  least  one 
year  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  is 
furnished  in  Chardenars  Beginners'  French  Book  and  the  trans- 
lation of  about  seventy-five  pages  from  'Super's  Preparatory 
French  iReader,  or  an  equivalent  amount  from  other  texts. 

1  unit 

b.  Candidates  must  have  studied  French  for  at  least  two 
years  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessai-y  preparation  in 
addition  to  that  mentioned  in  (a)  comprises  a  further  drill  in 
grammatical  priniciples,  verb-forms,  etc.,  careful  training  in 
Prose  Composition,  and  the  reading  of  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  liundTed  pages  of  French. 

The  'following  texts  are  suggested  :  Fontaine's  Historiettes 
Modernes,  Merimee's  Oolomba,  Trois  Contes  Choisis  (Daudet), 
Baillot's  Prose  Composition,  and  any  standard  French  Gram- 
mar. 1  unit 

Spanish, 

a.  Candidates  must  have  studied  Spanish  for  at  least  one 
year  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  is 
furnished  in  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar  and  the  sev- 
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enty^ve  pages  of  text  in  Bransby's  Spanish  Reader  or  an 
fHjuivalent  from  Rome  other  text  or  texts.  1  unit 

b.  Candidates  must  have  studied  Spanish  for  at  least  two 
years  of  five  recitations  a  week.  The  necessary  preparation  in 
addition  to  that  mentioned  in  (a)  comprises  a  further  drill  in 
syntax  and  the  irregular  verb,  careful  training  in  prose  com- 
position, and  the  reading  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pages  of  Spanish, 

The  following  texts  are  suggested :  Alarcon*3  El  Capitan 
Veneno,  Tamayo  y  Baus's  Lo  Positive,  and  Galdos's  Marianela 
or  Dona  Perfeota,  Umphrey^s  Spanish  Prose  Composition,  and 
any  sitandard  Spanish  grammar.  1  unit 


History, 

a.  Greek  and  Roman  History — Greek  History  to  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  146  B.  C,  with  due  reference  to  Greek 
life,  literature,  and  art. 

Roman  History  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  due 
reference  to  literature  and  government.  1  unit 

b.  General  History — ^^General  History  as  covered  in  ftuch  a 
text  as  Meyer's  General  Outlines.  1  unit 

c.  English  History — English  History  with  due  reference  to 
social  and  political  development  as  covered  in  such  a  text  as 
Montgomery's  or  Larned's  History  of  England.  1-2  unit 

d.  History  of  the  United  States — As  covered  by  Montgom- 
ery, Barnes,  or  Fielding.  1-2  unit 


Science. 

a.  Physics.  One  year's  work.  The  course  is  embraced  in 
such  texts  as  Gage's  Principles  of  Physics,  Hall  and  Bergen's 
Text-Book  of  Physics,  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Phys- 
ics, or  their  equivalents.  The  student's  note-book  must  con- 
I  tain  in  full  the  data  and  results  of  from  forty  to  fifty  experi- 
ments, certified  by  his  instructor.  1  unit 
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b.  Chemistry.  A  whole  year's  course,  sucb  as  is  contained 
in  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Chemistry,  Stores' 
and  Lindsay's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  their  equivalents. 
The  laboratory  work  which  must  be  certified  to  by  the  instruc- 
tor should  have  taken  half  the  total  time  given  to  the  subject. 
Tihe  note^book  must  show  careful  and  systematic  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  The  experiments  must  be  such  as  illus- 
trate the  fundamental  laws  of  Chemistry.  1  unit 

c  Physiology.  The  course  embraces  one  year's  work  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  as  outlined  in  Colton's 
Physiology,  Experimental  and  Descriptive;  Blaisdell's  Prac- 
tical Physiology ;  Coleman's  Elements  of  Physiology ;  Fritz- 
M^ai'tin's  Hiiman  Body,  or  their  equivalents.  The  coui-se  must 
be  accompanied  by  laboratory  work,  and  the  note-books  must 
contain  a  complete  record  of  the  lexperiments  done  by  the  stu- 
dent and  certified  'by  the  instructor.  1  unit 

d.  Elementary  Biology.  This  course  consists  of  a  year's 
work  of  recitations,  field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  amoeba, 
paramcecium,  vorticella,  hoematoecoccus,  yeast  plant,  spryogyra, 
hydra,  mucor  or  penicillium,  earthw^orm,  crawfish,  grasshop- 
per, ifem,  fresbwater  mussel,  seed  and  seedlings,  flowering 
plant,  frog,  etc.  The  note-book  must  show  careful  drawings, 
and  record  of  work,  and  must  be  certified  by  the  instructor. 

1  unit 

e.  Physical  Geography.  A  year's  work  is  required.  A  rea- 
sonable propoa'tion  of  the  time  should  have  been  given  to  labo- 
ratory and  field  work,  land  the  results  carefully  recorded  in  a 
note-book,  certified  by  the  instructor.  Tarr's  or  Dana's  Physi- 
cal Geography  will  cover  the  work.  1  unit 

CONDITIONAL  MATEICTJLATION. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  who 
does  not  offer  at  least  *ten  units  of  the  fourteen  and 
one-half  required  for  full  matriculation. 
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No  student  who  does  not  offer  at  least  twelve  units 
will  be  admitted  except  for  special  reasons  and  by  spe- 
cial action  -of  the  Faculty. 

InTo  resident  of  Chattanooga  or  Hamilton  County, 
Tennessee,  under  21  years  of  age,  who  has  not  com- 
pleted a  four-year  college  preparatory  or  high  school 
course,  will  be  admitted  to  the  University. 

Kequired  units  not  offered  at  entrance  must  be  ab- 
solved within  a  specified  time  and  under  tutors  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 


*The  limit  set  by  the  Southern  lAssociation  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  iSohools  at  the  meeting  held  in  November,  1908. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 


EEQUIEEMEKTS  FOE  THE  A.B  DEGEEE. 

The  A.B.  degree  is  conferred  upon  any  matriculate 
of  the  University  who  has  oonformed  with  all  other 
requirements  and  has  oompleted  any  one  of  the  five 
groups  given  below.  Groups  and  C  are  for  those 

who  offer  Greek  for  matriculation;  either  group  D  or 
group  E  may  be  adopted  by  those  who  do  not  offer 
Greek  for  matriculation. 


Group  A. 


Freshman  Year. 


Hours 
per  week 


Latin  (1,  2)   

Greek  (3,  4)   

English  (1,  2)   

Mathematics  (1,2), 


4 

4 
3 
5 


Sophomore  Year. 


Latin  (3,  4)   

Greek  (5,  6)  

German  (1,  2)  or  French  (1,  2)  

^Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)  or  Politics  (2).... 
(  Mathematics  (10)  (second  semester)  or  History  (9) 


3 
3 
4 


3  or 
.  2 


Junior  Year. 


Philosophy  (1,  2) 

History  (1,  2)  

Physics  (1,  2)  


3 
2 
4 


or 


Chemistry  (1,  2) 
Elective  


4 
7 
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Senior  Year.  , 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 


Group  B, 

Freshman  Year. 

Latin  (1,  2)   4 

Greek  (3,  4)   4 

English  (1,  2)   3 

Mathematics  (1,  2)   5 

Sophomore  Year. 

Latin  (3,  4)  or  Greek  (5,  6)   ,   3 

French  (1,  2)  or  German  (1,  2)......,  ,   4 

English  (3,  4)   3 

,  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)  or  Politics  (2)  3  or  2 

Mathematics  (10)  (second  semester)  or  History  (9)   2 

Chemistry  (1,  2)  ,   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1,  2)    3 

History  (1,  2)    2 

Physics  (1,  2)    r   4 

Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 


Group  C. 
Freshman  Year. 


0  (  French  (1,  2)  or  Spanish  (1,  2)   4 

1  ]  German  (1,  2)    4 

S  (  Greek  (3,  4)    4 

English  (1,  2)   3 

Mathematics  (1,  2)   5 
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Sophomore  Year. 

per  week 

French  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  Spanish  (1 , 2)  or  (3, 4)   4 

German  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)...   4 

Greek  (3,  4)  or  (6,  6)  4  or  3 

English  (3,  4)   3 

Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

Mathematics  (10)  (second  semester)  or  History  (9)   2 

Chemistry  (1,  2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1,  2)   3  \ 

Physics  (1,  2)   4 

History  (1,  2)   2 

Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective  ;   14  a 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department)  I 


Group  D. 

Preshman  Year. 

Latin  (1,  2)  or  Greek  (1,  2)     4 

§  (  French  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

t  ^Spanish  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

S  (  German  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

English  (1,2)   3 

Mathematics  (1,2)   5 

Sophomore  Year. 

r  German  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6)  1 

I  J  French  or  Spanish  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6).....   I  .  o 

^  1  Latin  (1,2)  or  (3,4)  

^  [Greek  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  ,  J 

English  (3,  4)   3 

(  Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)  or  Politics  (2)  3  or  2 

I  Mathematics  (10)  (second  semester)  or  History  (9)   2 

Chemistry  (1,  2)   4 
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Junior  Year 

Philosophy  (1,  2)  

Physics  (1,  2)   

History  (1,  2)  

Elective  


Senior  Year, 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 


Houra 
per  week 

.  8 
.  4 
.  2 


Group  E. 

Freshman  Year. 

French(l,2)or(3,4)orSpanish(l,2)or(3,  4)   4 

German  fl,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

English  (1,  2)   3 

Mathematics  (1,2)   5 

Sophomore  Year. 

^History  (1,  2)   2 

French  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6)  \  .  o 

Spanish  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6)  /  *  ^ 

.German  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6)  4  or  3 

English  (3,  4)   3 

Mathematics  (5)  (first  semester)   3 

Mathematics  (10)  (second  semester)  or  History  (9)   2 

Chemistry  (1,  2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1,2)   3 

Physics  (1,  2)   4 

History  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   2 

Elective   7 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 

(Not  more  than  6  hours  may  be  elected  from  one  Department) 
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KEQUIKEMENTS  FOE  THE  B.S.  DEGREE. 

The  B.  S.  Degree  is  conferred  upon  any  matriculate 
of  the  University  who  has  conformed  with  all  other  re- 
quirements and  has  completed  the  following  schedule 
of  studies: 

Freshman  Year. 


French  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  Spanish  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

German  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

English  (1,  2)   3 

Mathematics  (1,  2)   5 


Sophomore  Year. 
S  r  French  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6)  ( 

l\  Spanish  (1,2)  or  (3,4)  or  (5,6)^  4  or  3 

-  [German  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6)  ( 

English  (3,  4)   3 

Mathematics  (5,  10)....   3 

o  (  Physics  (1,  2)   4 

{^Chemistry  (1,  2)   4 

S    Biology  (1,2)   4 


Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1,  2)   3 

History  (1,2)   2 

e  (  Chemistry  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  4  or  3 

^^Physics(l,2)or  (3,  4)   4 

S  (Biology  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  =   4  or 3 

Elective   4 


Senior  Year. 
Elective   14 


(Not  more  than  6  hours  msy  be  elected  from  one  Department) 
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REQTJIEEMENTS  FOR  THE  LITT.  B.  DEGREE. 

Freshman  Year.  J^'Zl^ 


French  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  Spanish  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

German  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)   4 

English  (1,2)    3 

Mathematics  (1,  2j   5 

Sophomore  Year. 

French  (1,  2)  or  (3,  4)  or  (5,  6),  or  Spanish  (1,  2)  or 

(3,  4)  or  (5,  6)   4  or  3 

German  (3,  4)  or  (6,  6)   4  or  3 

English  (3,  4)   3 

History  (1,2)    2 

Chemistry  (1,2)   4 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  (1,2)   8 

English  (5,  6)    2 

History  (3,  4)   2 

Physics  (1,  2)   4 

Elective   6 

Senior  Year. 

Elective   14 


ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

The  required  studies  in  the  various  groups  are  re- 
garded as  fundamental  and  essential  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  are  therefore  not  left  to  the  student^s  option. 
The  elective  studies^  though  important,  are  not  all  in- 
dispensable and  accordingly  are  left;,  with  certain  nec- 
essary restrictions^  to  the  student^s  choice. 

Any  course  offered  in  the  college  for  which  a  student 
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is  properly  prepared  may  be  elected  by  him;  but  sncii 
election  does  not  become  finals  nor  may  he  attend  lec- 
tures in  that  course^  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Elective  Studies  and  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment. 

EEGULATIONS  EEGAEDING  THE  CHOICE  OP 
ELECTIVES. 

Students  are  required  to  choose  their  elective  studies 
for  the  first  semester  on  matriculation  day,  and  no 
change  will  be  allowed  after  the  close  of  the  second 
week,  and  none  before  that  time,  except  for  special  rea- 
sons approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  are  required  to  hand  in  writing  to  the  Dean, 
on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  January,  their  choice 
of  electives  for  the  second  term,  and  no  changes  will  be 
allowed  after  that  date,  except  for  special  reasons,  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty. 

ABSENCE  FROM  EECITATIONS. 

A  student  who  absents  himself  or  herself  from  any 
class  for  any  cause  more  than  five  times  during  one 
semester  will  be  dropped  from  the  class  roll.  In  cases 
of  protracted  illness  or  other  unusual  hindrances  the 
Faculty  will  decide  whether  the  student  may  continue 
in  the  class. 
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EXAMINATION. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  subject 
unless  the  average  of  his  daily  and  examination  grade 
be  at  least  70.  His  examination  grade  may  be  as  low 
as  60;  but  in  this  case  his  average  daily  grade  must  be 
at  least  80. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATION. 

Any  student  failing  in  any  subject  on  any  regular 
examination^  or  any  student  unavoidably  absent  from 
such  examination  maj^,  on  recommendation  of  his  in- 
structor and  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  special  examination  m  that  subject. 
For  such  an  examination  a  special  fee  will  be  charged. 
This  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  office  before  the  examina- 
tion can  be  taken. 

GEADUATION  HONOES. 

The  final  rank  of  members  of  the  graduating  class  i? 
computed  by  combining  averages  for  the  last  three 
years  of  the  course.  The  Faculty  determines  what  por- 
tion of  the  class  shall  be  printed  as  the  Honor  List ;  this 
list  is  then  divided  into  two  grades^  according  to  stand- 
ing; members  of  the  first  group  graduate  magna  cum 
laude,  those  in  the  second  group  graduate  cum  laude. 

The  higher  distinction  of  insigni  cum  laude  and  the 
highest  distinction  of  summa  cum  laude  are  only  be- 
stowed for  very  unusual  excellence. 
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CLASS  STANDING. 

Students  are  graded  in  the  reports  of  their  studies 
by  letters  indicating  groups,  whose  value  is  as  follows: 

A.  Prom  100-95. 

B.  From  94-90. 

C.  From  89-80. 

D.  From  79-70. 

E.  Below  70. 

THESES. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  the  courses  outlined 
in  the  groups  abofe  the  college  requires  that  each  can- 
didate for  a  degree  shall  present  during  his  Senior  j^ear 
a  thesis  upon  some  theme  relative  to  the  subject  in 
which  he  has  done  most  work  during  his  college  course. 

The  thesis,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Faculty,  shall  be  handed  to  the  Dean  on  or  be- 
fore April  1  and  be  not  less  than  3,000  words  in  length. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ASTRONOMY. 

1.  First  Semester:   Descriptive  Astronomy. 
Descriptive  course.    A  study  of  the  fundamental 

facts  and  principles  of  the  subject.  The  elements  of 
astronomy,  old  and  new.  Lectures,  and  written  tesl^s 
upon  assigned  reading.  Advanced  course  in  mathe- 
matics not  a  prerequisite.  2  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:    General  Astronomy. 

Requires  a  knowledge  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry; is  more  advanced  than  Course  1.  Includes  the 
theory  of  the  construction,  adjustment,  and  use  of  the 
principal  instruments  of  the  astronomical  observatory. 
S-olution  of  problems.    Lectures.  3  hours 

Texts:    Young's  General  Astronomy. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

1.  First  Semester:  General  Biology.  Invertebrates 
— Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.      3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Comparative  Anatomy.  Ver- 
tebrates.   Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Systematic  Botany,  Plant 
Structure  and  Development.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  3  hours 
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5.  First  Semester:  Histology — (Medical  School), 

6.  Second  Semester:  Physiology  —  (Medical 
School). 

7.  First  Semester  :  Introduction  to  Geology, — 
Lectures  and  field  exercises.  3  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Paleontology — Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.  3  hours 

DEPAETMENT  OF  CHEMISTEY. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. 

1  and  2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry, — The  first 
semester  is  begun  with  an  introduction  to  chemical 
nomenclature  and  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the 
atomic  and  ionic  theories,  valence,  the  periodic  classi- 
fication, and  general  laws,  both  physical  and  chemical, 
that  have  to  do  with  the  different  states  of  matter.  Par- 
allel to  the  development  of  chemical  philosophy  a  de- 
tailed study  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon 
is  made.  This  includes  isolation  and  identification  of 
the  four  named  elements,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  more  common  compounds  in  which  they  appear  is 
required.  During  the  second  semester  a  systematic 
study  of  the  common  elements  is  pursued  to  comple- 
tion. Attention  is  given  to  many  of  the  metallic  com- 
pounds with  a  view  to  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
properties,  the  reactions  involved  in  preparation,  and 
their  commercial  values.  2  hours 

Text;    JsTewth^s  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
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Experimental  Chemistry. — In  conjunction  with  the 
text-book  and  lecture  work  as  above  outlined^  the 
student  is  required  to  spend  two  periods  of  two  and  one- 
half  hours  each  per  week  in  the  laboratory,  acquiring 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus,  and  acquainting 
himself  in  a  practical  way  with  the  different  states  of 
matter,  specific  gravity,  the  effects  of  temperature  and 
pressure  on  gases,  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry, 
acids,  bases,  and  salts,  the  preparation  and  study  in 
detail  of  the  more  common  elements,  learning  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  as  well  as  some  of 
their  more  familiar  compounds.  2  hours 

Text:   Lee's  Experimental  Chemistry. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. 

3  and  4.  Qualitative  Analysis, — Two  periods  of 
two  and  one-half  hours  each  per  week  are  spent  in  the 
laboratory  analyzing  simple  unknown  compounds  and 
ores.  One  additional  hour  is  given  to  lectures  and 
quizzes.  3  hours 

Text:    Newth^s  Qualitative  Analysis. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. 

5  and  6.  Quantitative  Analysis, — This  course  em- 
braces a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  methods  of  estimating,  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  being  supplemented  with  lectures  and  reci- 
tations.    Three  periods  of  three  hours  each  per  week. 

3  hour^ 

Text:    i>rewtVs  Quantitative  Analysis. 
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First  and  Second  Semesters. 

7  and  8.  Organic  Chemistry. — The  lectures^,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  exercises  have  to  do  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  hydrocarbon  compounds  and  their  derivatives.  This 
course  is  made  as  practical  as  possible  by  taking  into 
account  the  physiological  effects  and  noting  the  com- 
mercial values  of  the  more  common  organic  bodies. 

3  hours 

Text:    Eemsen^s  Organic  Chemistry. 
First  or  Second  Semester. 

9.  Domestic  Chemistry. — For  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  foods  and  sanitary  chemistry 
a  course  of  lectures  is  offered.  This  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  food  stuffs  in  general,  their  adulterations, 
some  of  the  tests  used  in  detecting  imparities,  and  the 
applications  of  science  to  the  home  and  premises.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  1  and  2.  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDTJCATION".  ^ 

1.  First  Semester:  Genetic  Psychology — Child 
Psychology. — A  course  on  the  mental  development  in 
the  child  and  the  race.  Lectures,  collateral  reading, 
and  laboratory  work.  3  hours 

3.  Second  Semester:  Genetic  Psychology — Social 
Psychology. — A  course  on  the  influences  of  the  social' 
environment  on  the  mental  and  moral  development  of 
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the  individual.  Lectures^  collateral  reading,  and 
theses.  3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:.  Educational  Psychology, — A 
practical  study  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  as 
related  to  education.    Lectures  and  recitations.  3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  History  of  Education — An- 
cient and  Mediaeval. — A  study  of  Oriental,  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  Mediaeval  ideas  and  ideals  of  education. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  3  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  History  of  Education — Mod- 
ern.— A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  education 
in  Europe  and  America,  with  special  reference  to  recent 
physiological,  psychological,  and  sociological  theories. 
Lectures  and  recitations.  3  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  The  Great  Educators — Read- 
ing  and  interpretation  of  the  great  educational  classics 
of  Plato,  Alcuin,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Froehelj  eto. 
Lectures,  extensive  collateral  reading,  and  theses. 

3  hours 

7.  FrRST  Semester:  The  Great  Educators — 
Course  6  continued. — LocJce,  Rousseau,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Arnold,  etc,  3  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Philosophy  of  Education. — 
The  principles  -of  education  underlying  courses  and 
methods  of  instruction.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

3  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  The  Elementary  School, — A 
study  of  organization,  methods,  and  courses  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  elementary  schools.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions. 3  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  The  High  School. — A  study 
of  organization^  methods^  and  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  high  school.   Lectures  and  recitations.     3  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  School  Management. — An 
elementary  course  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  schools.   Lectures  and  recitations.  3  hours) 

12.  First  and  Second  Semester:  School  Super- 
vision  and  Administration, — A  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion, maintenance,  administration,  direction  and  super- 
vision of  schools',  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Text-; 
books  and  references.  3  hoursi 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS.  ^ 

1.  First  Semester  :  Elements  of  Economics, — This 
course  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  economic  history; 
noticing  the  stages  of  industrial  development  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  private 
property  is  considered  as  to  its  grounds  and  limitations. 
The  subjects  of  consumption,  production,  transporta- 
tion of  goods,  and  distribution  are  considered  in  con- 
siderable detail,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  money 
and  banking,  trusts  and  monopolies,  labor  and  labor 
unions,  but  a  fuller  discussion  of  these  topics  will  be 
reserved  for  other  courses.  3  hours 
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2.  Second  Semester:  Advanced  Economic  Theory. 
— This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  The  va- 
rious topics  there  discussed  will  be  considered  more  in 
detail.  The  relation  between  government  and  indus- 
try, the  wage  system,  and  modem  economic  tendencies 
will  receive  particular  attention.  This  course  is  open 
to  those  who  have  taken  Economies  1.  3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Public  Finance. — This  course 
may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  1.     It  deals 

.  with  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  government  and  their 
1  administration.    The  attention  of  the  student  will  be 
called  to  the  various  systems  of  taxation  in  leading 
modern  countries,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

2  hours 

(  4.  Second  Semester:  Money  and  Banking. — This 
course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  money;  money  as  a 
commodity;  the  kinds  of  money;  the  functions  of 
money;  gold  and  silver  as  money;  coinage,  legal  tender, 
double  and  single  standard;  government  paper  money. 
Also  the  origin  and  function  of  banks;  the  clearing 
house  system  and  foreign  banking  systems.       2  hours 

5.    First  Semester  :   Trusts  and  Monopolies. — Un- 
der this  heading  will  be  considered  the  laws  of  competi- 
f  tion,  the  rise  of  monopolies  and  their  cla  ssification ;  the 
trust,  its  origin  and  development;  and  kindred  com- 
binations and  consolidations.  2  hours 

j  6.  Second  Semester:  Transportation  and  Natural 
^  Monopolies. — An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  and 
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history  of  transportation.  Also  an  investigation  into 
the  desirability  of  municipal  and  government  owner- 
ship or  control  of  railways^  water  and  light  plants,  an'l 
other  natural  monopolies.  2  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Labor  and  Industrial  Organi- 
zations.— Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Avorking  class  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States;  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital;  la- 
bor unionism;  the  aim  and  methods  of  labor  organi- 
zations; the  organization  of  capital  as  a  defense  against 
labor  unionism;  the  effect  of  unions  upon  the  general 
economics  and  social  welfare.  2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Commercial  Geography  and 
International  Trade, — This  includes  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  modern  commerce;  the  organization  and 
means  of  international  trade.  2  hours 


DEPAETMENT  OF  EI^GLISH. 

1.  First  Semester:  Principles  o-f  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition.  Eecitations,  written  exercises 
and  conferences.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  English  Composition  (con- 
tinued.) 3  hours 

Texts:  Barrett  Wendell,  English  Composition,  and 
Hammond  Lament,  English  Composition. 

3.  First  Semester:  History  and  Development  of 
English  Literature  in  Outline^  or  Chaucer  andHif^ 
Age.  3  hours 
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Texts:  Moodey  and  Lovett,  English  Literature; 
.  Corson^  Cliaucer^s  Canterbury  Tales. 

{    4.    Second  Semester:  History  of  American  Litera- 
I  ture.    Edwards,  Franklin,  Brockden,  Brown,  Irving, 
Bryant,  Cooper,  Emerson,  Thoreau.  3  hours 

^     Whittier,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes, 

^  Whitman.  3  hours 

I 

f  5.  First  Semester:  Shakespeare. — The  Early 
I  Drama  and  the  influence  of  the  predecessors  and  con- 
I'-  temporaries  of  Shakespeare  upon  his  art.  This  course 
;  may  apply  on  graduate  work.  A  careful  and  detailed 
i  study  of  at  least  four  of  Shakespeare^s  plays.     3  hours 

!  6.  Second  Semester:  As  many  as  possible  of 
Shakespeare^s  plays  are  read  in  chronological  order. 
This  work  may  apply  on  graduate  study.  3  hours 

Texts:  IsTielson^s  Shakespeare  (complete  in  one  vol- 
ume), or  Eolfe^s  Shakespeare. 

7.  First  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Period  of 
Queen  Anne,  De  Foe,  Steele,  Addison,  Swift  and  Pop3, 
or  that  -of  1745-1789,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Cowper, 
Burns.  3  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  The  Romantic  Movement, 
1789-1830.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb, 
Jeffrey,  Landor,  Jane  Austen. 

Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  de  Quin- 
eey,  Haslitt.  This  work  may  be  adapted  for  graduate 
work.  3  hours 
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9.  First  Semester:  English  Poetry  from  18S0  to 
1880,   Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Clougli.        3  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Matthew  Arnold,  Euskin, 
Pater,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Meredith. 

3  hours 

11.  First  Semester:  Literary  Criticism,  or  the  Da- 
velopment  of  the  Novel.  3  hours 

Texts:  Principles  of  Criticism,  C.  T.  Winchester, 
Ealeigh  and  Lanier  on  the  Development  of  the  Novel. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
German. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Rudiments  of  grammar  and  exer- 
cises; drill  in  pronunciation,  and  the  memorizing  of 
easy  colloquial  sentences;  selections  from  German 
reader.  4  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Grammar  continued;  read- 
ing from  OluecTc  Auf  (Mueller  and  Wenckebach) ;  Hil- 
lern^s  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche  or  Zschokke^s  Der  Zer- 
hrochene  Krug;  Storm^s  Immensee;  Heyse^s  UArral)- 
biata;  Benedix^s  Der  Prozess,  or  other  dramas  of  similar 
scope;  free  reproduction  and  composition  based  on  the 
texts  used;  dictation.  4  hours 

Courses  1  and  2  constitute  the  Freshman  yearns  work 
for  those  only  who  offer  Greek  at  entrance. 

3.  First  Semester  :  Riehrs  Burg  Neidech;  Wilden- 
bruch^s  Das  edle  Blut;  Schiller^s  Wilhelm  Tell;  free 
reproduction,  sight  reading  and  composition.     4  hours 
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4.  Second  Semester:  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten; 
Lessing^s  Minna  von  Barnhelm  or  Goethe^s  Hermann 
und  Dorothea;  German  lyrics  and  ballads;  free  repro- 
duction; sight  translation;  composition.  4  hours 

Courses  3  and  4  constitute  the  Freshm^an  yearns  work 
for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  German  at  entrance, 
the  Sophomore  yearns  work  for  others. 

5.  First  Semester:  Goethe's  Egmont  and  selec- 
tions from  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit;  Lessing's  Nathan 
der  Weise  and  selections  from  his  prose  writings; 
themes  in  German  on  the  subjects  studied;  more  dif- 
ficult sight  reading.  3  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Schiller^s  Wallenstein; 
Goethe's  Faust,  part  1,  with  study  of  the  Faust  legends ; 
themes  and  sight  reading;  study  of  the  life  and  times 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  special  reference  to  the  mas- 
terpieces read.  3  hours 

Courses  5  and  6  constitute  the  Sophomore  year's 
work  for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  German  at  en- 
trance and  are  elective  for  others.  All  the  courses 
which  follow  are  elective. 

7.  First  Semester:  Scientific  German.  This 
course  is  offered  for  those  who  desire  practice  in  trans- 
lating scientific  German  monographs  and  periodicals. 

2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Historical  German,  consist- 
ing of  translation  from  modern  historical,  economic, 
and  sociological  literature  and  journals.  2  hours 
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9.  First  Semester:  Modern  German.  Haupt- 
inann,  Sudermann,  Wildenbrnch.  Lectures  on  Grorman 
literature  of  today.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Selections  from  Grillpar- 
zer,  Scheffel,  Kleist^  and  others.  2  hours 

French, 

1.  First  Semester:  Elements  of  grammar  and 
thorough  drill  in  pronunciation;  memorizing  of  collo- 
quial sentences ;  selections  from  French  reader.  4  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  grammar, 
including  a  thorough  review  of  the  irregular  verb  and 
an  acquisition  of  the  most  important  rules  of  syntax; 
Daudet^s  Trois  Contes  OJioisis,  Halevy^s  L'Abbe  Con- 
stantirij  Merimee^s  Colomba;  free  reproduction  and 
composition  based  on  the  texts  read;  dictation.  4  hours 

Texts:  Fraser  and  Squair^s  French  Grammar;  other 
texts  optional. 

Courses  1  and  2  constitute  the  Freshman  yearns  work 
for  those  -only  who  offer  Greek  at  entrance. 

3.  First  Semester:  Dumas^  Les  Trois  Mousque- 
taireSj  eight  short  stories  from  Maupassant,  three  come- 
dies of  Musset,  and  I-Tugo^s  Hernani;  free  reproduc- 
tion; sight  reading;  composition. 

4.  Second  Semester:  Moliere's  I' Avar e,  Aboufs 
Le  Roi  des  Montagues  or  L'Homme  a  VOreille  Cassee, 
George  Sandys  La  Petite  Fadette.  Collateral  and  sight 
reading;  prose  composition.  4  houi-s 
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5.  FiiiST  Semester:  Study  of  selections  from  Mo- 
Here,  Eacine,  and  Corneille.    Collateral  reading  from 


6.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  5. 
Reading  of  MolierC;,  Eacine,  and  Corneille.  Collateral 
reading.    Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on  French  Lit- 


Oourses  5  and  6  constitute  the  Sophomore  year's 
work  for  those  who  offer  two  years  of  French  at  en- 
trance, and  are  elective  for  others.  All  the  courses 
which  follow  are  elective. 

7.  First  Semester:  Study  of  French  Lyrics,  based 
on  Canfield^s  collection  of  Lyrics.  2  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  Eousseau,  Voltaire,  with  oji- 
lateral  reading.  Prose  composition.  Lectures  on  the 
style  and  philosophy  of  Voltaire.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries;  the  drama,  poetry,  and  the 
novel.  2  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Literature  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth land  JTineteenth  Centuries;  the  philosophical  es- 
say and  criticism.  Introduction  to  the  history  of  French 
literature.  2  hours 


1.  First  Semester:  Eudiments  of  grammar;  rules 
of  written  accentuation;  drill  in  pronunciation;  col- 
loquial exercises;  Spanish  readings;  dictation. 

4  hours 


the  same  authors.   Prose  composition. 


3  hours 


erature  of  this  period. 


3  hours 


Spanish. 
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2.  Second  Semester:  Review  of  irregular  verb- 
arid  syntax;  reading  of  x\larcon^s  El  Capitan  Veneno, 
Tamayo  y  Baus^s  Lo  Positivo,  and  Galdos^s  Dona  Per- 
feda;  free  reproduction;  dictation;  easy  sight  reading. 

4  hours 

Texts:  Hills  and  Pord^s  Spanish  Orammar,  Brans- 
by's  Spanish  Reader;  other  texts  optional. 

3.  First  Semester:  Echegaray's  El  Gran  Oaleoto, 
Gil  y  Zarate^s  Guzman  el  Bueno,  Valera^s  Pepita  Jim- 
menez,  Pereda^s  Pedro  Sanchez;  free  reproduction;  sight 
reading;  translation  largely  eliminated.  4  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Classic  literature.  Selec- 
tions from  Calderon^  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes. 

4  hours 

5.  Pirst  Semester:  Commercial  Spanish.  This 
course  is  intended  for  those  desiring  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  for  business  purposes.  Mercan- 
tile periodicals  and  books  will  be  read  and  discussed  in 
Spanish.  4  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  Technical  Spanish.  Por 
those  preparing  for  positions  as  mining  experts  or  civil 
engineers  in  Spanish  speaking  territory.  Will  be  con- 
ducted like  Course  5.  4  hours 

Courses  5  and  6  may  follow  Course  2,  and  are  elec- 
tive only. 
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DEPAETMENT  OP  GEEEK. 

1.  First  Semester:  Systematic  review  and  drill 
on  forms,  inflections,  and  the  common  rules  of  case- 
relations  and  syntax;  Xenophon:  Anabasis  I-II.  Prose 
Composition. 

2.  Second  Semester:  Xenophon:  Anabasis  III- 
IV.  Lysms  VII I,  XII,  XVI,    Prose  Composition. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  open  to  those  only  who  offer 
French  and  German  in  lieu  of  Greek  for  matriculation. 

3.  First  Semester:  Lysias:  Seven  Orations,  Xen- 
ophon: Memorabilia  I.  Prose  Composition.  Greek 
History.    Sight  Eeading. 

4.  Second  Semester:  Xenophon:  Memorabilia 
II-IV,  Plato:  Apology  and  Crito,  Prose  Composi- 
tion. 4  hours 

5.  First  Semester:  Euripides:  Medea.  Sopho- 
cles: Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Aesdhylus:  Agamemnon, 
Sight  Eeading.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester  :  Homer :  Iliad  I-VI,  Hero- 
dotus VI-VII.  Sight  Eeading.  History  of  Greek  Lit- 
erature. 2  hours 

7.  Throughout  the  Year:    Prose  Composition. 

1  hour 

8.  Throughout  the  Year:  Demosthenes:  Se- 
lected Orations.    Thucydides:    Selections.        2  hours 

9.  Throughout  the  Year:  Aeschylus:  Prome- 
theiis  Bound.       Sophocles:  Electra.  Aristophanes: 
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Clouds :  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama  and  Greek  Thea- 
ters. 2  hours 
10.  Throughout  the  Year:  New  Testament.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  3  and  4.  Kap::I 
reading  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament  with  careful 
study  of  its  syntax  and  of  the  linguistic  grounds  for 
some  of  the  disputed  renderings.  1  hour 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HISTORY. 

1.  First  Semester:  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Eu- 
ropean History,  2  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  History.        2  hours 

Courses  1  and  2  are  treated  as  a  continuous  year's 
oourse  in  European  History  from  the  Teutonic  Migra- 
tions to  1878^  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  periods 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  work 
consists  of  recitations  on  an  assigned  text,  constant 
reference  to  sources,  notes  on  occasional  ooUateral 
readings,  and  lectures. 

Texts:  Robinson's  History  of  Western  Europe,  Rob- 
inson's Readings  in  European  History,  Vols.  I  and  II; 
Seebohm's  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  SchwillN 
History  of  Modern  Europe. 

3.  PiRST  Semester:  History  of  England  and  the 
British  Empire.  2  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  3. 
History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.    2  hours 
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Courses  3  and  4  will  cover  the  political  and  social 
history  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  methods  used  in  ref- 
erence to  sources^  collateral  readings  maps^  etc.,  will 
be  the  sauiC  as  for  Courses  1  and  2.  More  independent 
work,  however,  will  be  required. 

Texts:  Gardiner^s  Student^s  History  of  England, 
KendalFs  Source-book  of  English  History.  Constant 
reference  to  Greeners  Short  History  of  the  English 
people. 

5.  First  Semester:  American  History,  The  Co- 
lonial Period  to  1783.  2  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  American  History  from 
1783  down  to  and  including  the  Eeconstruction  Period. 

2  hours 

Courses  5  and  6  pre-suppose  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  It  will  comprise  a  rapid  survey 
of  our  entire  history  with  special  emphasis  in  Course  5 
upon  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  oolonial 
period.  A  wide  range  of  collateral  reading,  several 
maps,  and  a  thesis  will  be  required. 

Texts:  Elson^s  History  of  the  United  States;  for 
reference  Hart^s  American  History  Told  by  Contem- 
poraries, and  other  works. 

7.  The  Era  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

2  hours 

This  course  will  trace  the  transformation  of  Mediae- 
val and  Modem  Europe  and  will  take  up  in  detail  th.3 
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events  touched  upon  in  Courses  1  and  2,  emphasizing 
the  social  and  intellectual  rather  than  the  political 
side;  the  work  is  of  a  more  advanced  nature  than  that 
of  courses  1-6.  A  considerable  amount  of  investign- 
tion  of  special  topics  by  the  individual  student  is  re- 
quired. 

8.    First  Semester:    Old  Testament  History. 

(a)  The  Pre-Exile  Period.  The  social,  political, 
and  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews  is  traced  through  the 
dijBferent  stiages  of  development  from  the  nomadic  orig- 
ins, settlements  in  Palestine,  the  monarchy,  up  to  the 
exile  686  B.  C. 

(b)  The  Post-Exile  Period.  A  study  of  the  Jewish 
n'ation  during  the  exile,  under  Persian,  and  under  Greek 
rule,  during  the  Maccabean  struggle  for  liberty  down 
to  Eoman  rule.    Text:    Kent^s  Histories. 

(c)  The  Messianic  Expectations.  Beginning  with 
the  Eighth  century  prophets  the  development  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  will  be  traced  through  the  canon- 
ical and  apocryphal  literature  down  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  political,  economic,  ethical,  and  religious  as- 
pects of  the  idea  will  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  the 
mutation  of  the  idea  under  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  people  pointed  out.  Lectures,  class  room  discus- 
sions, original  investigation  by  the  members  of  the  class 
and  a  proper  embodying  of  the  results  required  of  each 
student.  3  hours 
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9.    Second  Semester:    The  Life  of  Jems. 

(a)  A  mastery  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  from 
the  Baptism  to  the  ascension  as  given  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels.  The  progress  of  events  will  be  carefully 
noted^  and  the  relation  of  the  events  to  conditions 
pointed  out. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  concerning 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  3  hours 

DEPARTMEOT  OF  LATIN. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Livy,  I,  XXI,  XXII,  Prose 
Composition.    Sight  Eeading.  4  hours 

2.  Second  Semester  :  Cicero :  Laelius,  Cato  Maior, 
Letters  (Selected),  Prose  Composition.  Eoman  His- 
tory,   Sight  Eeading.  4  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Plautus:  Captives,  Trinum- 
mus,  Rudens,   Terence :   Andria,   Sight  Eeading. 

3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Yirgil:  Aeneid  I-IX. 
Horace:   Odes.  Sight  Eeading.  4  hours 

5.  Throughout  the  Year:   Prose  Composition. 

1  hour 

6.  Throughout  the  Year:  Horace:  Satires. 
Juvenal:  Satires.  Martial:  Selected  Epigrams.  Eo- 
man Mythology.  2  hours 

7.  Throughout  the  Year  :  Lucretius :  De  Rerum 
Natura  Cicero:  Tusculan  Disputations.  Seneca:  Dia- 
logues.  Lectures  on  Eoman  Philosophy.  2  hours 
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8.  Throughout  the  Year:  Advanced  Prose  Com- 
position  (Prerequisite;  Course  5).  1  hour 

9.  Throughout  the  Year:  The  Tragedies  of  Sen- 
eca.  Studied  with  the  text  of  Kingery  and  the  metric  li 
translation  of  F.  J.  Miller.  1  hour 

Prerequisite:    Courses  3  and  4. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  First  Semester:  Algebra,  5  hours 
Text:   Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

2.  Second  Semester:    Algehra  and  Trigonometry, 

5  houra 

Determinants^  Theory  of  Equations^  and  Phillips  and 
Strong's  Trigonometry. 

3.  First  Semester:    Course  2  repeated.     5  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Course  1  repeated.  5  hours 
5    First  Semester:    Analytic  Geometry ,  covering 

the  following  subjects:  Straight  line;,  conic  sections, 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree  and  higher  plane 
curves.  3  hours 

Text:    Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic  G-eometry. 

6.  Second  Semester  :    Course  5  repeated.    3  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Solid  Geometry.  3  hours 
Text :   Durell's  Solid  Geometry. 

8.  Second  Semester:   Course  7  repeated.   3  hours 

9.  First  Semester:    Advanced  Algebra. 
Convergency  and  divergency  of  series^  undetermined 

coefficients,  Binominal  theorem  for  any  exponent,  proba- 
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bility,  summation  of  series,  theory  of  numbers,  determi- 
nants, theory  of  equations.  8  hours 
Text :   WelFs  Advanced  Course  in  Algebra. 

10.  Second  Semester:    Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

This  course  will  include  some  simple  and  useful  sys- 
tems of  coordinates,  transformations  of  coordinates, 
plane  surfaces,  spheres,  quadrics  and  the  straight  line. 

2  houri 

11.  First  Semester:  Calculus. 
Diflferentation  and  integration  of  functions  with  geo- 
metric and  mechanical  applications.  3  hours 

Text :  Snyder  and  Hutchinson^s  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus. 

12.  aSecond  Semester:  Calculus, 

Course  11  completed.  3  hour* 

13.  First  Semester:  Differential  Equations. 
Ordinary  and  Partial  differential  equations;  applica- 
tions to  Geometry  and  Physics.  3  houri 

Text:    Cohen^s  Differential  Equations. 

14.  Second  Semester  :    Differential  Equations. 
Course  13  completed.  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ORATOEY. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Principles  of  Elocution.  Reci- 
tations and  Collateral  reading.  Study  and  Development 
of  the  Vocal  Organs  and  Muscles.  Voice  Culture. 
Man^s  Triune  Nature.  Quality,  Force,  Pitch,  and  Time. 
The  Principles  of  Action.  3  houm 

Text:    Pulton  and  Trueblood^s  Practical  Elocution. 
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2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
Analysis  and  Study  of  Eeading^  Eecitations^  and  Per- 
gonations    Technical  Training  in  Eendition.     3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Delate  and  Oratory,  Princi- 
ples of  Debate^  Parliamentary  Laws,  the  Laws  of  Argu- 
mentation, Extempore  Speaking  and  Team-Work. 
Training  in  Statement  and  Rebuttal.  Study  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Orators.  Construction  of  Speeches, 
Qualities  of  Discourse,  Eloquence :  Preparation  and  De- 
livery of  one  Biographical  Oration,  one  extempore  Top- 
ical Speech,  one  Declamation,  and  one  Critique. 

2  hours 

Elective  for  students  who  have  completed  Courses  i 
and  2. 

Texts:  Alden's,  The  Art  of  Debate;  Cody's  Selec- 
tions from  the  World's  Great  Orators. 

4.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  3. 
Completion  of  the  study  of  Oratory.  Analysis  and 
Study  of  the  Characters,  Plot,  and  Incidents  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  together  with  a  careful  express- 
ional  reading  of  the  play,  and  memoriter  rendition  of 
the  principal  scenes.  Plays  offered.  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice, As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  N"ight,  Eomeo  and  Juliet, 
Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Othello.  A  plat- 
form presentation  of  Twelfth  Night  will  be  given 
in  the  University  Chapel  as  a  part  of  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  this  year.  2  hours  i 

5.  First  Semester:  Practical  Public  S pealing,  a 
course  designed  to  present  the  essentials  of  effective- 
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ness  in  all  departments  of  speaking — business,  social, 
and  public.  It  includes  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
General  Ends,  the  principle  of  Keference  to  Experience, 
Cumulation,  the  Forms  of  Support,  and  other  impor- 
tant phases  of  the  subject.  2  houii 
Text:  Phillips'  '^Effective  Speaking.^' 
6.  Second  Semester  :  Continuation  of  Course  5. 
The  preparation  of  material  for  public  discourse.  Drill 
in  extempore  speaking,  and  in  the  delivery  of  various 
kinds  of  speeches  and  addresses.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking;  Mental 
Imagery,  Emotions  and  their  Expressional  Control,  the 
Fluctuation  of  Attention,  Suggestion,  Psychology  of 
the  Crowd  and  the  Audience,  and  the  Cultivation  of 
Memory.  2  hours 
Text:    Scott's  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking. 

DEPAETMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  First  Semester:  Logic, — An  elementary  pre- 
sentation of  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  and  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  syllogistic  forms,  logical  analysis,  and 
in  the  criticism  of  fallacies.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Ethics, — A  general  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  with  a  presentation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  criticism  of  the  leading  ethical  theories. 

!  While  due  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of  morals, 
much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  aim  of  eon- 
duct  is  not  abstract  virtue,  but  fullness  and  richness  of 
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life.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  reading  of  ethical  clas- 
sics. 3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  General  Psychology. — An  ex- 
position of  the  facts  of  consciousness  with  reference  to 
their  classification,  analysis,  and  relation  to  the  nervous 
system;  with  demonstrations  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  and  psychological  experiments.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. 3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Advanced  Psychology, — A 
review  of  psychological  theories  as  related  to  epistemolo- 
gy.    Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  3  hours 

5  and  6.  First  and  Second  Semesters:  Experi- 
mental Psychology. — This  course  embraces  qualitative 
and  quantitative  experimentation  designed  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  elementary  mental  processes 
and  with  the  manipulation  of  psychological  apparatus. 
Lectures,  theses,  and  laboratory  work.  2  hours 

7.  First  Semester:  Outlines  of  History  of  Aes- 
thetics. ^  hours 

8.  Second  Semester:  A  Study  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Beautiful  and  a  Discussion  of  the  most  important 
Arts.  2  hours 

9.  First  Semester:  Epistemology. — Explanation 
and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  knowledge.  Kecitations 
and  Lectures.  3  hours 

10.  Second  Semester:  Metaphysics. — An  exposi- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  more  recent  metaphysical  the- 
ories.  Lectures  and  essays.  3  hours! 
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11.  First  Semester:  History  of  Ancient  and  Me- 
diaeval Philosophy.    Lectures  and  theses.        3  hours 

12.  Second  Semester:  History  of  Modern  Philoso- 
phy,— Lectures  and  theses.  3  hours 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICS. 

1  and  2.  Principles  of  Physics. — This  course  con- 
sists of  both  theoretical  and  experimental  study  through- 
out the  year^  three  periods  being  devoted  to  the  former, 
and  two  2-hour  periods  to  the  latter  each  week.  A 
knowledge  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  is  required.  4  hours 

Texts :  Milliken  and  Gale^s^  A  First  Course  in  Phys- 
ics.   The  National  Physics  Note-Booh. 

3  and  4.  Advanced  Course  in  Mechanics^  Heat, 
Sound,  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. — Three  pe- 
riods arc  devoted  to  the  theoretical  study  of  the  subject 
and  two  2-hour  periods  to  laboratory  work  each  week. 
In  the  latter  an  endeavor  is  made  to  train  the  student 
in  laboratory  methods  so  as  to  develop  some  skill  in 
adapting  apparatus  to  special  needs.  A  knowledge  of 
Trigonometry  is  required.  The  work  continues  through- 
out the  year.  4  hours 

Texts:    Carhart^s  University  Physics. 

The  laboratory  exercises  are  selected  chiefly  from 
the  laboratory  manuals  by  Professors  Sabine^  Miller, 
Ames,  and  Bliss.  Prom  time  to  time  throughout  the 
year  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  students  taking  courses 
3  and  4  on  the  historical  development  of  the  subject  of 
physics. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  POLITICS. 

1.  First  Semester  :  A  study  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopment of  political  institutions;  a  comparative  study 
of  the  government  institutions  of  England,  Prance, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Sweden- 
Norway.  2  hours 

Text :    Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State. 

2.  Second  Semester:  American  Political  Institu- 
tions, A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  prac- 
tical working  of  American  political  institutions.  The 
structure  and  machinery  of  Pederal  and  State  govern- 
ments will  be  examined.  2  hours 

Text:  Student's  edition  of  Bryce's  ximerican  Com- 
monwealth. 

3.  PiRST  Semester:  Constitutional  History  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  2  hours 

History  Courses  3,  4  and  5  are  prerequisites  for  this 
course.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  followed  by  a  more  extended  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  United  States.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  the  sources  and  origin  of 
the  Constitution. 

Texts:  Montague's  English  Constitutional  History. 
Thorpe's  Short  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Elementary  Law,  A  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  Common  Law,  and  an  introduction  to  its  ter- 
minology and  fundamental  ideas.    Porty  consecutive 
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lectures  on  assigned  readings  in  Fishback's  Elementary 
Law.    (This  course  is  given  in  the  Law  School.) 

Credit  2  semester  hours 

5.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States,  Twenty 
consecutive  lectures  with  assigned  readings  which  cover 
Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law.  (Given  in 
the  Law  School.)  Credit  1  semester  hour 

Courses  4  and  5  are  open  to  Seniors  only. 

6.  Second  Semester  :  International  Law, — This 
course  is  historical  and  explanatory  of  present  interna- 
tional relations  and  treats  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  rules  that  generally  govern  the  intercourse 
of  modern  civilized  states,  and  their  recent  modifica- 
tions by  treaty.  While  of  especial  value  to  those  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  become  journalists  or  lawyers,  this 
course  is  of  interest  to  all  who  Avish  to  follow  intelli- 
gently the  trend  of  world  politics  today.  2  hours 

DEPAETMEXT  OF  ETHI^OLOGY  AXD 
SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  First  Semester:  The  Races  of  Europe. — Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  European  races; 
language,  nationality,  physical  characteristics,  the  shape 
of  the  head,  color  of  hair,  stature;  review  of  the  theo- 
ries as  to  the  number  of  races  of  man;  stratification, 
accliniitization,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  reports 
on  collateral  reading.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  Races  and  Immigrants  in 
America. — A  course  of  study  intended  to  lay  a  founda- 
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tion  for  those  who  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  practical  sociological  problems  in  the  United  States. 
Discussion  of  immigration  legislation^  industrial  capaci- 
ties of  different  races^  immigrants  in  relation  to  labor 
and  politics,  Americanization,  standards  of  immigra- 
tion, etc.    Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  theses. 

3  hours 

3.  First  Semester:  Elementary  Sociology, — A 
study  'of  the  development  of  society  and  ite  forms  as 
related  to  modern  life.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
are  the  following:  Population,  social  composition,  so- 
cialization, co-operation,  social  nature,  social  mind,  tra- 
dition, public  opinion,  social  organization,  tribal  soci- 
ety, civilization,  progress,  democracy.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  3  hours 

4.  Second  Semester:  Practical  Sociology, — Ap- 
plicajtions  of  sociological  principles  to  practical  social 
problems  of  today,  with  special  reference  to  American 
oonditions.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  reports  of  visits 
to  city  institutions.  3  hours 

5.  First  Semester  :  History  of  Social  Philosophy, 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval. — An  historical  and  critical  sur- 
vey of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Sociological  theories  in 
the  light  of  their  recent  development.  Eeadings  of  the 
writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Augustine,  etc.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  readings,  reports.  3  hours 

6.  Second  Semester:  History  of  Social  Philoso- 
phy, Modern. — Critical  reading  of  the  writings  of  mod- 
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ern  sociological  philosophers  such  as  Comte^  Spencer, 
De  Greef,  Gumplowicz,  Kidd,  Giddings,  Tarde.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  reading,  reports.  3  hours 
7  and  8.  First  and  Second  Semesters  :  Psycholo- 
gy  of  Society. — A  study  of  the  psychological  principles 
of  social  phenomena.  Suggestion,  mob-mind,  imitaA;ion, 
^^craze,^^  fashion,  conventionality,  custom,  tradition, 
leadership,  innovation,  ^^spirit  of  the  age,^^  genius,  opin- 
ion, standards  of  private  and  social  ethics.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  theories  of  Tarde,  LeBon, 
Baldwin,  Ward,  Ross.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  re- 
ports.                                                       3  hours 

MUSIC. 

Excellent  advantages  are  offered  in  Chattanooga  for 
the  study  of  music. 

Students  sufficiently  advanced  in  music  desiring  to 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  Music  of  collegiate  grade 
m'ay  be  credited  in  music  with  a  certain  number  of 
hours  on  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  B.S., 
or  Litt.B.  The  Faculty  Committee  will  recommend 
competent  instructors. 

Credit  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  12  semester  hours 
will  be  given  on  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees,  nor  more 
than  18  semester  hours  on  the  Litt.B.  degree. 


NAMES  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  COURSES 
IN  COLLEGE,  1908-1909. 


1.     CANDILATES  FOR  THE   A.B.   DEGREE,   JUNE,  1909. 

GoDDARD   Alvin  O  Tennessee 

Owen,  John  F  Alabama 


2.    Candidate  for  the  B.S.  D^egree  June,  1909. 
Hartsfield,  Frank  S  Florida 


Other  Candidates  for 

Degrees.  Hours 
Credit 

40 

20 

8G 

84 

22 

(5 

68 

6 

1(5 

6 

52 

14 

58 

16 

6 

0 

36 

Dellinger,  Raymond  P  

 Tennessee 

16 

102 

41 
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Hours 

Credit 

Dickson,  Franl-   Tennessee  10 

Darrah,  Katiebel   Tennessee  G 

Davis,  Elizabeth   Tennessee  75 

Embry,  Cecilia  T  Tennessee  60 

Faucett,  Lawrence   Tennessee  58 

Fowler,  John  T  Ohio  16 

Finch,   Frank  Alabama  12 

Gray,  Elizabeth  E  Tennessee  12 

G'fellers,  Roxie  B  Tennessee  48 

Hollaway,  Harry  H  Ohio  14 

Hallberg,  John  W  Indiana  6 

Hamby,  Tbos.  P  Alabama  (3 

Hancock,  Linley   New  York  18 

Harrison,  Addie  B  Tennessee  55 

Hellerstedt,  Helen  E  Tennessee  91 

Hockings,  John   Alabama  28 

Hulse,  Katherine   Tennessee  6S 

Hudson,  Lon   Texas  17 

Hullett,  William  S  Alabama  G 

Hutchinson,  Joseph  F  Virginia  6 

Jackson,  John  D   Illinois  22 

Lazard,  Helen   Tennessee  50 

Lazard,  Marguerite   Tennessee  53 

Ledford,  Wesley  F  Georgia  91 

Lillie,  Mary  E  Indiana  18 

Learner,  Ellis  M   Indiana  81 

McCarty,  Wilford  C  Pennsylvania  85 

Markstein,  Heba   Tennessee  20 

Moore,  Verna  B  Ohio  78 

Menzler,  Christian   Germany  S2 

Morgan,  Lena   Tennessee  108 

Millard,  Richard  M  Tennessee  85 

Orton,  Gladys   . .,  Tennessee  20 

Potter.  Earnest   Alabama  6 

Porter,  John  E  Virginia  50 

Renegar,  William   Tennessee  75 
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Hours 
Credit 

Roberson,  Edith  Tennessee  75 

Slone,  Wallace  M   Tennessee  60 

Spahr,  Neal  B  Tennessee  60 

St.  John,  Randolph   Tennessee  0 

Sitarnes.  DeWitt   Tennessee  65 

Sutherland,  John  M.  C  Virginia  15 

Steadman,  Nathan  A  Tennessee  85 

Stephens,  Milton   Tennessee  55 

Stephens,  William  H  Florida  45 

Teas,  Ruth   Tennessee  30 

Trotter,  John  V  Tennessee  70 

Wells,  Oscar  W  Mississippi  25 

Willin^ham,  Olive   ,  Mississippi  45 

Woods,  James  W.  -v. —  Mississippi  6 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 
1.    Regular  Day  Students  Not  Seeking  a  Degree. 


Bishop,  Cbarles  M  Florida 

Callen,  John  A  Alabajna 

Cohn,  Walter  H  Tennessee 

Civils,  M.  L  Tennessee 

Crandall,  Katherine  B  Tennessee 

Epperson,  W.  S.  Texas 

Ferger,  Nellie   Tennessee 

Fuller,  Ada  O  Tennessee 

Harwell,  Virnes  M  Tennessee 

House   Thos.  F.  ,  Tennessee 

Hambright,  Harold  B  Wisconsin 

Hampton,  James  H  North  Carolina 

Miller,  Mrs.  G.  H  Tennessee 

Nyman,  Mrs.  11  Tennessee 

Prather,  Raymond   Arizona 

Ross,  John  C  Montana 

Rodger,  Hewett  D  New  York 
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Saddler,  John  S  Tennessee 

Saddler,  C.  N.   .   Tennessee 

Shipley,  George   Tennessee 

2,    Students  Doing  Wobk  in  Evening  Classes. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  L.  K  Tennessee 

Arn,  Mrs.  Fred   ...Tennessee 

Brock,  Hazel   Tennessee 

Brown,  J.  B  Tennessee 

Brown,  C.  J  Tennessee 

Carriens,  L.  A  Tennessee 

Cramer,  G.  F  Tennessee 

Clif t,  Florence   Tennessee 

Embry,  H.  C  Tennessee 

Eirwin,  E.  J  Tennessee 

Horne,  Marion  C  Florida 

Hayes,  Mrs.  L.  M  Tennessee 

Langly,  Mrs.  H.  L  ..Tennessee 

Leavitt,  Madge  E  Tennessee 

Leavitt,  Pansy  Tennessee 

Mitchell,  J.  M  Tennessee 

Miller,  Julian  H  Tennessee 

Mahoney,   W.  E  Tennessee 

Stapp,  Thos.  B  Tennessee 

Whitaker,  Cornelia  Tennessee 
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FACULTY. 


John  H.  Eace^  A.M.^  President, 

A.B.  and  zV.M.,  Princeton  University;  D.D.,  Syracuse  Unlyersity; 
entered  M.  E.  MinittiT,  1890;  President  University  of  Chattanooga 
since  1898. 


Major  Charles  E.  Evans,  A.M.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Elemeniary  Law,  of  Pleading  and  Practice 
at  Common  Law,  of  the  Law  of  Bills,  Notes  and 
Cheques,  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  Con- 
flict  of  Laws. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Member  of  the  Bars  of 
Wisconsin  and  of  Tennessee,  of  the  bars  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Wisconsin  anC  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and 
Circuit  Court,  i;nd  of  the  United  States  Cii'cuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  City  Attorney  of  Chat- 
tanooga, 18S7-S8-91;  Commissioner  of  Registration,  1^94-5;  County 
Attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  1894-98;  Captain  6th  U.  S.  Volunteer 
Infantry,  1898;  Major  6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  1899;  Judge-Advocate  in 
Porto  Rico,  1898-99;  Military  Judge,  Province  of  Areclbo,  west 
Indies,  1899;  Professor  of  Lavr,  University  of  Chattanooga,  since 
1899,  and  Dean  Law  Department,  University  of  Chattanooga,  since 
1901. 

David  H.  Bloom,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  and  Torts. 

A.B.,  and  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University;  Member  of  the  Bars 
of  Ur.nois,  Iowa  and  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit 
Courts;  Mayor  of  Clierokee,  la.,  1892-93;  Member  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Chattanooga,  since  1904;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Chattanooga,  since  1899. 
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Egbert  B.  Cooke,  A.B., 

Professor  of  the  Lato  of  Evidence  and  Equity,  Pleading 
and  Practice. 

A.B.,  Uniyersity  of  Tennessee;  Member  of  the  Bar  of  Tennessee, 
of  tlie  Bar  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  bar  of  the 
United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court;  Representative  in  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee, 
189S-95;  Chairman  Board  of  Registration  Commissioners,  1S98; 
Adjutant  4th  Tennessee  Infantry;  1898-99;  County  Attorney,  1901-03; 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chattanooga,  since  1907. 

William  L.  Frierson,  A.B., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Partnership. 

A.B.,  Southwestern  University;  Member  of  Bars  of  Tennessee, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District 
and  Circuit  Courts  and  of  the  Unlt3d  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; Mayor  of  Chattanooga,  1905-1907;  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Cbattanooga,  since  1899. 

Joshua  Lerot  Johns,  LL.B.^ 

Professor  of  the  Laws  of  Bailments  and  Carriers,  In- 
surance, Municipal  Corporations  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

I/L.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga  and  Yale  University;  Member 
of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and 
of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts;  Professor  of 
Law,  University  of  Chattanooga,  since  1907. 

Charles  D.  McGupfey,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Law  of  Agency. 

A.B.  and  A.M.,  Kenyon  College,  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ohio  and 
Tennessee;  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee;  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts;  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Chattanooga,  since  1909. 
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Judge  S.  D.  McEeynolds, 
Professor  of  Legal  Ethics. 

Member  Oif  the  Bars  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts;  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General  Sixtb  Judicial  Circuit,  1894-1895;  Judge  of  the 
Criminal  Court  Sixtli  Judicial  Circuit  since  1903.  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Clhattanoog'a,  since  1908. 

Egbert  Pritchard,  LL.M., 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration. 

LL.M.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States 
District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Author  of 
•Tritchard  on  Wills  and  Administration;"  Dean  Daw  Department, 
University  of  Cbattanooga,  1800-01;  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Chattanooga,  since  1899, 

Judge  Lewis  Shepherd^  LL.M.^ 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Private  Corporations. 

LL.M.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the 
United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Served  in  C.  S.  A.  during  Civil  War;  Kepresentative  in 
General  Assembly,  1877  and  1S89;  Chancellor  of  the  Third  Chan- 
cery Division  of  Tennessee,  1887-89;  Dean  Law  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Chattanooga,  1899-1900;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Chattanooga,  since  1899. 

William  B.  Swaney,  B.S.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts. 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  LL.B.,  Cumberland  University; 
Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  United  States  District  and  Circuit  Courts  and  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  of  Tennessee;  President  Bar  Association  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1896-97;  President  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chattanooga, 
1899;  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Chattanooga,  since  1899. 
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W.  G.  M.  Thomas,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

LL.B.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Member  of  tlie  Bars  of  Tennessee, 
of  tbe  Supreme  Cb'urt  of  Tennessee,  of  tiie  United  States  District 
and  'Circuit  Courts,  of  tbe  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ciourt;  County  Attorney  of 
Hamilton  County,  1884-94;  Commissioner  of  Registration,  1891-92; 
Police  Commissioner  of  Ohattanooga,  1892-94;  Frofessor  of  l^aw, 
University  of  Chattanooga,  since  1899. 

Hoisr.  Madison  IST.  Whitaker, 
Professor  of  the  Law  of  Crimes  and  Criminal  Practice. 

Member  of  the  Bars  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee,  of  the  United  States  District  a-nd  Circuit 
Courts,  and  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Mayor 
of  Woodlawn  (Ala.),  1890;  Assistant  Attorney-General,  1895-1902,  and 
Attorney-General  Sixth  Circuit  of  Tennessee  since  1902;  Professor 
of  Law,  University  of  Ohattanooga,  since  1908. 

Cridner  Wm.  Eobinson,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Personal  Property  and  Sales, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  Stipreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United 
States  District  and  Circuit  Courts;  Instructor  in  Law  Depart- 
ment of  University  of  Chattanooga,  since  1906. 

S.  Bartow  Strang,  LL.B., 
Lecturer  on  Domestic  Relations. 

LL.B.,  University  of  T'ennessee;  Member  of  the  Bars  of  Ten- 
nessee, of  the  Supreme  C\>urt  of  Tennessee  and  of  the  United 
S/tates  District  a!nd  Circuit  Courts;  Instmicitor  in  <tihe  Law  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chatanooga,  since  1908. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1909-1910. 


Wednesday,  iSeptember  22,  10  a.  m.,  Univemity  Chapel,  Formal 
Opeaing  of  the  several  Departments. 

1909 —  'September  20-21,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Entrance  Ex- 

aminations. 

September  22,  Wednesday,  Matriculation  Day. 
November  25,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  D'ay,  till 
November  28,  Sunday,  Thaniksgiving  ORecess. 
iDecember  23  to  January  3,  1910   (inclusive),  Christ- 
mas Recess. 

1910 —  January  14,  Friday,  8  p.  m.,  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank 

Inter-^Society  Contest. 
January  24,  Mid-Year  'Eixaminations  begin. 
January  27,  Thursday,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
January  31,  Monday,  Seooaid  Semester  begins. 
February  23,  Tuesday,  Fatten^  Prize  Contest  in  Oratory. 
March  25,  Friday,  to  March  28,  Monday  (inclusive), 

Easter  Recess. 

May  23,  Monday,  Final  Examinations  begin. 

May  29,  Sunday,  Memorial  Day. 

May  29,  iSunday,  Baccalaureate  Day. 

May  30,  Monday,  Annis  Prize  Contest  in  Debate. 

May  31,  Tuesday,  Commencement  Day. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


It  is  important  for  law  students  as  a  class  to  have  the 
maturity^  culture,  and  ethical  ideals  for  which  an 
American  college  education  stands  and  all  those  who 
are  able  to  complete  a  college  course  before  entering  the 
Law  School  are  advised  to  do  so.  The  diploma  of  any 
reputable  college,  academy  or  high  school  will  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  of  sufficient  preliminary  education 
without  examination.  Other  students  who  hold  no 
diploma,  but  who  have  received  such  training  in  the 
schools,  or  by  private  studj^,  or .  other  means,  as  to 
qualify  themselves  to  begin  the  study  of  law  will  be  ad- 
mitted upon  recommendation  of  the  dean.  All  pros- 
pective students  are  requested  to  correspond  with  the 
dean  who  will  advise  them  fully  upon  the  matter  of  ad- 
mission. 

ISTo  fixed  rule  as  to  the  age  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion is  enforced,  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  student  not  old  enough  to  begin  the  study  of 
law  with  advantage,  and  no  student  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  before  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-first  year. 

Those  who  have  passed  the  examination  of  the  junior 
year  will  be  admitted  to  the  senior  year  without  further 
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examination.  Those  who  have  failed  to  pass  all  the 
junior  examinations  may^  upon  further  study,  apply 
again  for  examination  in  September  provided  their 
records  permit  it. 

JSTew  applicants  for  admission  to  the  senior  class  will 
be  entered  upon  passing  examinations  upon  the  sub- 
jects taught  during  the  junior  year.  Students  with 
honorable  records  from  other  law  schools  of  equal 
standing  with  the  Law  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  will  be  credited  with  previous  work 
upon  showing  proper  certificates. 

The  course  covers  two  years,  of  eight  months  each, 
exclusive  of  vacations.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
this  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  law  student  of 
average  ability  can  qualify  for  the  degree,  and  pre- 
pare himself  intelligently  for  practicing  the  profession. 


EEQUIEEMENTS  FOR  GEADUATION. 

Members  of  the  junior  class,  in  order  to  pass  into 
the  senior  class,  must  attain  at  least  a  rating  of  70  per 
cent,  upon  each  and  every  subject  taught  in  the  junior 
class.  Members  of  the  senior  class,  in  order  to  receive 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  must  attain  not  less  than  70  per 
cent,  in  all  the  examinations  of  both  years.  The  ex- 
aminations are  written  and  are  conducted  by  the  fac- 
ulty. 
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A  TYPICAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  is  a  typical  examination  on  one  of  the 
subjects  during  the  course: 

EXAMINATION  ON  THE  LAWS    OF    DOMESTIC  RE- 
LATIONS. 

1.  iFirst  define  and  then  enumerate  "Law  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions." 

2.  Draw  a  distinction  between  the  "con-tract  of  marriage" 
and  the  "marrlaige  status." 

3.  Discuss  marriage  as  related  to  "consanguinity,"  "im- 
ipotency,"  "prior  marriage  undissolved,"  "want  of  age,"  "mis- 
cegenation at  common  Law  and  under  the  statute  law  of  Ten- 
nessee." 

4.  John  Jones  marries  Emma  Smith.  At  the  tim'e  of  the 
marriage  Emma  Smith  owned  160  acres  of  real  estate,  con- 
sisting of  a  cultivated  farm,  upon  which  she  had  a  crop  grow- 
ing. Thi«  property  she  held  in  fee  simple  unconditionally.  She 
also  owned  a  city  Tbiisiness  house  and  jot  rented  for  $100.00  per 
TDontli.  This  second'  parcel  of  real  estate  she  held  by  grant 
providing  that  it  was  to  be  her  "separate  and  sole  estate,  free 
from  all  debts,  liabilities  and  executions  of  her  husband  and 
free  from  all  marital  rights."  ^She  also  owned  a  lot  of  per- 
somal  property  used  on  the  farm  consisting  of  machinery, 
horses,  cattle  and  household  furniture.  She  also  held  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  of  good  promissory  notes  due  from  different  parties, 
five  thousand  of  said  notes  being  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
said  John  Jones.  Discuss  the  rights  that  Jones  under  common 
law  acquired  in  said  property. 

5.  Discuss  the  law  regarding  the  rule  of  marriages  good 
where  celebrated  and  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

6.  Discuss  briefly  the  marriage  status  "under  the  common 
law,"  "under  the  civil  or  Roman  law"  and  under  the  "Code 
Napoleoin." 
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V.  Discuss  briefly  the  law  regarding-  the  husband's  liability 
fo.-  the  crimes  of  his  wife. 

8.  Discuss  briefly  the  liability  of  a  husband  for  the  torts 
of  his  wife. 

9.  Under  the  common  law  what  was  the  liability  of  a  hus- 
band for  the  pre-nuptial  contracts  of  his  wife?  Give  the  rea- 
son for  this  rule.  "V^%at  is  the  law  in  Tennessee  on  this  sub- 
ject today? 

10.  Discuss  the  law  of  *' wife's  equity  to  a  settlement." 

11.  Discuss  the  legal  remedy  for  "breach  of  promise."  Will 
equity  enforce  a  specific  performance  of  a  contract  of  ens:age- 
ment  to  marry?  State  the  reason  for  such  rule  as  you  say  is 
the  law. 

12.  England  and  France  are  at  war.  The  English  army 
has  invaded  France  and  an  officer  of  the  invading  anny  mar- 
ries a  young  lady  on  French  territory  within  the  lines  of  the 
English  army,  but  not  as  the  French  law  requires.  The  mar- 
riage complies  with  the  English  law  but  violates  the  statutory 
re<iuirements  of  French  law.  Is  such  marriage  valid,  void  or 
voidable?    State  your  reasons. 

13.  Mary  Smith,  aged  25,  a  femme  sole,  is  appointed  the  ex- 
ecutrix of  the  will  of  Ella  -Smith,  her  sister  deceased.  While 
acting  as  such  executrix  she  marries  William  Cameron.  Dis- 
cuss the  law  as  to  the  effect  of  the  marriage  upon  the  powers 
of  the  wife  under  the  will. 

14.  What  is  a  divorce  and  describe  the  different  kinds? 
What  states  of  this  nation  permit  divorce  and  what  do  not? 

15.  Suppose  you  are  a  practicing  lawyer  in  a  state  which 
refuses  to  recognize  divorce  for  any  cause.  A  young  lady  is 
kidnapped  by  a  man  and  against  her  will  by  duress  and  by 
fear  of  violence  or  death  is  compelled  to  go  through  the  form 
of  marriage  before  a  lawful  oflScer  who  acts  in  good  faith. 
After  the  ceremony  she  escapes  and  returns  to  her  friends. 
What  proceedings  would  you  take,  if  any,  before  the  courts? 

IG.  Define  "legitimate  child,"  "illegitimate  child,"  and 
"adopted  child."    If  the  parents  of  an  "illegitimate  child"  sub- 
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sequ'ently  marry,  what  effect  has  such  action  cm  the  legal  status 
of  the  chiW  at  commo>iD  law?  What  is  the  statutory  law  of 
Tennessee  on  the  same  subject?  , 

17.  'Discuss  the  law  of  liability  of  a  parent  (a)  for  the 
torts  of  his  infant  child,  (b)  for  the  crimes  of  his  infant  chiM. 

18.  Discuss  the  law  reg^arding  the  right  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians to  the  'earnings  of  infant  children  and  infant  wards.  Give 
the  reasons  for  the  legal  rules. 

19.  Discuss  the  law  of  the  capacity  of  an  infant  to  act  as 
an  agent  or  fiduciary.    Give  reasons. 

20.  iDiscuss  the  law  as  to  the  capacity  to  act  as  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Also  the  liability  of  infants  to  answer 
for  his  or  her  crimes. 

THE  COUESE  OP  STUDY. 

The  scheme  of  lectures  for  the  school  year  1908-1909 
is  as  follows: 

Sept.  23 — Matriculation  and  Assignment  to  Classes.  General 
Introductory  Lecture  by  the  Dean  to  all  law  stu- 
dents. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Sept.  24  to  Nov.  11 — Elementary  Daw  (42).  Lectures  by 
Dean  Evans.  Contracts  (42).  Lectures  by  Prof. 
Swaney. 

Nov.  12 — 'Examination  on  Elementary  Law. 
Nov.  13 — Examinationt  on  Contracts. 

Nov.  14 — ^Beginning  O'f  Moot  Courts  on  Saturday  evenings, 
throughout  the  year. 

Nov.  16  to  Dec.  21 — iDomestic  Relations  (25).  Lectures  by 
Prof.  Strang.  Bills,  Notes  and  Cheques  (25).  Lec- 
tures by  Dean  Evans. 

Dec.  22 — 'Examination  on  Domestic  Relations. 

Dec.  23 — 'Examination  on  Bills,  Notes  and  Cheques. 
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Dec.  24,  1908,  to  Jan.  3,  1909,  inclusive— Oh ristmas  Interinis- 
iSiion. 

Jan.  4  to  Feb.  12— Oriminal  Law  (30).  Lectures  by  Atty.- 
Gen.  Whitaker.  Torts  (30).  Lectures  by  Prof. 
B;loom. 

Feb.  lio — Examinatioii  on  Criminal  Law. 
Feb.  16 — Exiamination  on  Torts. 

Feb.  17  to  March  17 — 'Personal  Property  (25).  Lecturer  by 
Prof.  Robinson,.  Bailments  and  Carriers  (25). 
Lectures  by  Prof.  Johns. 

Mar.  18 — Examination  on  Personal  Prop^erty. 

Mar.  19 — ^Examination  on  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

Miar.  22  to  Apr.  25^ — ^Agency  (25).  Lectures  by  Prof.  Mc- 
iGrufifey.    iSales'  (25).    Lectures  by  Prof  Robinson. 

Apr.  26 — >Examination  on  Agency. 

Apr.  27 — ^Examination  on  Sales. 

Apr.  28  to  May  19^ — Partnership   (17).     Lectures  by  Prof. 

Frieirson.    Insurance  (25).  Lecture®  by  Prof.  Johns. 
May  20 — Examinations  on  Partnership. 
:May  2.1  to  May  27 — ^Legail  Etliios.    Judge  McRejnolds. 
May  28 — Examinations  on  Insurance. 

SENIOU  CLASS. 

Sept.  24  to  Nov.  20— Real  Property  (50).    Lectures  by  Prof. 

Bloom.    Equity  Jurisprudence  (50).    Lectures  by 

Prof.  Thomas. 
Nov.  23 — iE'xaimination  on  Real  Property. 
Nov.  24 — Examination  on  Equity  Jurisprudenoe. 
Nov.  25  to  Jan.  20 — Private  Corporations  (40).    Lectures  by 

Judge    Shepherd.      Evidence    (40).     Lecturr.j  by 

Prof.  Cooke. 
Jan.  21 — iBxamination  on  Corporations. 
Jan.  22 — ^Examination  on  Evidence. 

Jan.  23  to  Mar.  10 — ^Common  Law  Pleading  (80).  Lectures 
by  Dean  Evans.  Equity  Pleading  (30).  Lectures 
by  Prof.  Cooke. 

Mar.  11 — ^Examination  on  Common  Law  Pleading. 

Mar.  12 — ^Examination  on  Equity  Pleading. 
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Mar.  15  to  Apr.  10 — ^Cantstitutional  Daw  (25).  Lectures  by 
Dean  Evanis.  Municipal  Corp  orations  (25).  Lec- 
tures by  Prof.  Johns. 

Apr.  20 — Examination  on  Constitutional  Law. 

Apr.  21 — Examination  on  Municipal  Corporations. 

Apr.  22  to  May  27 — Ctonflict  of  Laws  (25).  Lectures  by  Dean 
Evans.  Wills  and  Administration  (25).  Lectures 
by  Pro't.  Pritchard'. 

May  27 — Examination  on  Conflict  of  Laws. 

May  29 — Examination  on  Wills  and  Administration. 

Jan.  6-13-20-27,  Feb,  3-10-17-24,  Mar.  3-10-17-24— Medical 
Jurisprudence  (12).    Lectures  by  Prof.  Johns. 

The  method  of  instruction  will  be  by  lectures  and 
the  study  of  text-books^  illustrated  with  the  occasional 
study  of  cases.  The  lecturers  will  expound  and  explain 
the  text^  meeting  anr^  removing  the  difficulties  of  the 
students^,  by  examination  and  explanation.  Illustrative 
cases  will  be  read  and  applied.  The  moot  court  will 
furnish  practical  application  of  the  law  learned.  The 
Faculty  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  study 
of  the  reported  cases  only^  to  the  exclusion  of  the  text 
books,  is  not  the  best  method  of  acquiring  a  systematic 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law.  The  case  lawyer 
is  not  apt  to  be  a  learned  lawyer.  The  active  practice 
of  the  profession  tends  to  make  the  case  lawyers,  and 
no  one  knows  this  better  than  the  lawyer  who  has 
passed  into  active  practice;  no  one  appreciates  better 
than  he  that  the  time  spent  as  a  student  in  a  law  school 
is  probably  the  only  opportunity  that  will  ever  be  af- 
forded for  a  systematic  study  of  the  law.  It  can  be 
best  studied  from  the  text-writers  who  spent  years  in 
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selecting^  harmonizing  and  systematizing  the  number- 
less judicial  decisions  upon  the  different  tranches  of 
the  law. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  from  time  to  time  upon 
professional  ethics^  with  the  purpose  'of  inculcating  in 
the  students  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  high  moral 
qualities  required  in  the  legitimate  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  with  the  hope  of  raising  higher  yet  the 
standard  of  professional  conduct. 

The  practical  conduct  of  lawsuits  in  the  courts, 
preparation  of  legal  documents,  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  the  argument  of  causes 
before  the  courts  and  juries,  etc.,  will  be  made  the 
subjects  of  lectures  and  instructions. 

COMMEECIAL  LAW. 

While  every  student  will  be  advised  to  take  the  com- 
plete course,  a  special  course  of  study  in  commercial 
law  will  be  arranged  for  those  who  desire  to  confine 
their  studies  to  that  branch  with  the  view  of  entering 
a  commercial  or  business  career. 

CUERICULUM. 

Junior  Year. 

Elementary  Lav^ — Treats  of  the  Nature  of  Law 
and  the  Various  Systems:  Moral,  divine,  municipal, 
international,  maritime  and  martial  law.  Forms  and 
functions  of  government.    Government  of  the  United 
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States.  The  Unwritten  Law,  the  Koman,  the  Canon 
and  the  Conimon  Law.  Equity  and  the  Written  Law. 
Authorities  and  their  interpretation.  The  Substantive 
Law,  embracing  a  general  framework  of  the  great  body 
of  Law.  The  Adjective  Law  embracing  remedies, 
courts  and  their  jurisdiction,  procedure  and  trials. 
Legal  Terminology.  Lecture,  Text-Book  and  Illustra- 
tive Cases. 

Domestic  Eelations — Treats  •of  Husband  and  Wife, 
Marriage  both  as  a  contract  and  as  a  status.  Effect  of 
marriage  upon  persons,  property,  contractual  powers, 
prenuptial  and  postnuptial  contracts.  Wife's  Equitable 
and  Statutory  Separate  Estate.  Antenuptial  and  post- 
nuptial Settlements.  Separation  and  Divorce.  Parent 
and  Child,  Guardian  and  Ward,  Infancy.  Persons  non 
compos  mentis  and  Master  and  Servant.  Lecture, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Contracts — Treats  of  Contracts  in  General.  Offer 
and  Acceptance,  Classifications  of  Contracts.  Eequire- 
ments  of  Writing,  Statue  of  Frauds,  Consideration, 
Capacity  of  Parties,  Legality  of  Object,  Operation,  In- 
terpretation and  Discharge  of  Contract.  Agency. 
Quasi  Contracts.  Parties  sui  juris.  Effect  of  Cover- 
ture, Infancy,  Insanity,  Duress,  Drunkenness,  Undue 
Influence  and  Fraud  upon  Contracts.  Lectures,  Text- 
Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Bills,  Notes  and  Cheques — Treats  of  the  Law  of 
Merchants  and  the  Origin  and  5^'ature  of  Negotiability, 
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J^egotiable  Bills  and  Notes  and  their  Formal  and  Es- 
sential Requisites^  Acceptance  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  In- 
dorsement^ Nature  of  the  Liabilities  of  the  Parties, 
Transfer,  Defenses  as  Against  Purchaser  for  Value 
Without  Notice.  Bona  Pide  Purchasers,  Presentment 
and  Notice  of  Dishonor.  Cheques.  The  Negotiable  In- 
struments of  Law.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustra- 
tive Oases. 

Torts — General  Nature  of  Torts.  Principles  of  Lia- 
bility. Liability  of  Torts  committed  by  or  with  other 
persons.  Discharge  and  Limitation  of  Liability.  Eeme- 
dies.  Specific  Wrongs.  Wrongs  affecting  Safety  and 
Freedom  of  Persons.  AVrongs  in  Family  Relations. 
Wrongs  Affecting  Reputation.  Malicious  Wrongs. 
Wrongs  to  Possession  and  Property.  Nuisance.  Negli- 
gence. Relation  of  Master  and  Servant.  Assumption 
of  risks  by  Servant,  Fellow  Servant,  Vice-Principals. 
Common  Carriers  and  their  Liabilities.  Lectures,  Text- 
Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure — Treats  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Crime  and  Ground  of  Punishment.  Classifica- 
tion of  Crimes.  The  Mental  Element  in  Crime.  Per- 
sons Capable  of  Committing  Crime.  Partic'S  Con- 
cerned. The  Overt  Act.  Offenses  against  the  Person, 
against  the  Habitation,  against  Property,  against  Pub- 
lic Health,  against  Morals,  against  Public  Justice  and 
Authority,  against  the  Public  Peace,  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, against  the  Law  of  Nations.  Jurisdiction. 
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Former  Jeopardy.  Apprehension  and  Arrest.  Prelimi- 
nary Examination^  Bail  and  commitment.  Mode  of 
Accusation,  Criminal  Pleading.  Proof.  Motion  to 
Quash,  Trial  and  Verdict.  Proceedings  after  Verdict. 
Evidence  and  Habeas  Corpus.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and 
Illustrative  Cases. 

Personal  Property — General  Classification.  Char- 
acteristics of  Personal  Property,  Choses  in  Possession, 
Choses  in  Action.  Chattels  Eeal.  Chattels  Personal. 
Heirloom  and  Emblements.  Fixtures.  Personal  Prop- 
erty in  Expectancy.  Joint  and  Common  Owners.  In- 
come, Interest  and  Usury.  Ships  and  Vessels,  Money, 
Debts  in  General.  Debts  Secured  in  Lien.  Debts  se- 
cured by  Pledge.  Collateral  Security.  Debts  Secured 
by  Mortgage;  Chattel  Mortgages.  Shares  of  Stock. 
Patents  and  Copyrights.  Annuities,  Pensions  and  In- 
surance Policies.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative 
Cases. 

Partnership — Treats  of  What  Constitutes  a  Part- 
nership. Former  Doctrine.  Modern  Doctrine.  Lead- 
ing Case  of  Cox  v.  Hickman:  Delectus  Personarum. 
Classification  of  Partnerships.  General  Eequisites  as  to 
formalities  and  Who  may  become  Partners.  Firm  as 
an  Entity.  Firm  Name.  Capital  of  Firm.  Partner- 
ship property.  Eights  and  Liabilities  of  Partners  Inter 
8e.  Eights  and  Liabilities  of  Partners  as  to  Third  Per- 
sons. Actions.  Dissolution  of  Partnership.  Joint 
Stock    Companies.     Mining  Partnerships.  Limited 
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Partnerships.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative 
Cases. 

Sales — Formation  of  the  Contract.  Effect  of  the 
Contract  in  Passing  Property.  Statute  of  Frauds.  Un- 
conditional Sales,  Conditional  Sales,  Sales  on  Trial  or 
ApproYal.  Mistake,  Failure  of  Consideration  and  Fraud. 
Illegality  of  Sales,  covering  Sales  prohibited  by  Com- 
mon Lavt^,  by  Public  Policy  and  by  S^tatute.  Condi- 
tions and  Warranties.  Performance  Eights  of  Unpaid 
Seller  against  the  Goods.  Seller^s  Lien,  Stoppage  in 
transitu  and  Rights  of  Eesale.  Action  for  Breach  of 
Contract.    Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Bailments  and  Carrieks — Classification  of  Bail- 
ments, Bailments  for  the  Sole  Benefit  of  Bailor.  Bail- 
ments for  the  Sole  Benefit  of  Bailee.  Bailments  for 
the  Mutual  Benefit  of  Bailor  and  Bailee.  Innkeepers. 
Carriers  of  G-oods.  Carriers  of  Passengers.  Actions 
against  Carriers.  Postoffice  Department.  Lectures, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Agency — Treats  of  the  Relation  between  Principal 
and  Agent.  Creation  of  the  Relation.  Who  may  be 
principal  or  Agent.  Appointment  of  Agent.  Ratifica- 
tion, Delegation  of  Authority  and  the  Rights,  Duties 
and  Liabilities  arising  -out  of  the  Relation.  Termina- 
tion of  the  Relation.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustra- 
tive Cases. 

Insurance — History,  Nature  and  Requisites  of  In- 
surance Contracts.    The  making  of  the  Contract,  the 
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Consideration,  Premiums  and  Assessments.  The  Con- 
sent of  Parties,  Concealment,  Eepresentations  and  War- 
ranties. Agents  and  their  Powers.  Waiver  and 
Estopped.  Eights  Under  the  Policy.  Fire,  Life,  Ma- 
rine, Accident,  Guaranty,  Credit  and  Liability  Insur- 
ance.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Senior  Year. 

Equity  Jurisprudence — Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  General  Outline  of  Equit- 
able Jurisdiction.  '  Maxims  in  Equity.  Equitable  Titles. 
Trusts.  Express  Trusts,  Implied  Trusts,  Resulting  and 
Constructive  Trusts.  Trusts  for  Married  Women. 
Trusts  for  Charities.  Doctrine  of  Cy  Pres.  Trustees, 
their  Powers  and  Duties.  Mortgages  and  Assignments. 
Equitable  Rights.  Accident  and  Mistake.  Frauds.  Ac- 
tual Fraud.  Fraud  Arising  from  the  Intrinsic  J^ature 
of  the  Transaction.  Fraud  presumed  from  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  Parties.  Fraud  affecting  Third  Parties.  ISTo- 
tice.  Equitable  Estoppel.  Election.  Conversion  and 
Reconversion.  Adjustment.  Liens.  Equitable  Reme- 
dies. Injunction.  Reformation,  Reeission  and  Cancel- 
lation. Account,  Partition,  Dower,  Boundaries  and 
Rent.  Partnership  Bills,  Creditors  Bills  and  Adminis- 
tration Suits.  Infants,  Idiots  and  Lunatics.  Discov- 
ery. Bills  Quia  Timet,  Receivers,  Writs  of  Ne  Exeat 
and  of  SuppUcavit,  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustra- 
tive Cases. 
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Corporations — Jfature  of  a  Corporation.  Creation 
and  Citizenship  of  Corporations.  EITect  of  Irregular 
Incorporation.  Corporations  De  Jure  and  Corporations 
De  Facto,  Powers  and  Liabilities  of  Corporations. 
Doctrine  of  Ultra  Vires,  The  Corporation  and  the  State. 
The  Dartmouth  College  Case.  Dissolution  of  a  Corpo- 
ration. Membership  and  Management  of  Corporations. 
Offices  and  Agents.  Eights  and  Remedies  of  Creditors. 
Foreign  Corporations.  Public  Corporations.  Quasi 
Public  Corporations.  Municipal  Corporations.  Lec- 
tures, Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Eeal  Property — What  is  Eeal  Property?  Tenure 
and  Seizen.  The  Feudal  System.  Estates  as  to  Quan- 
tity; Fee  Simple,  Estates  Tail,  Life  Estates,  Freehold 
Estates  and  Estates  less  than  Freehold.  Estates  as  to 
Quality;  Estates  on  Condition,  Estates  on  Limitation, 
Base  Fees,  Mortgages.  Equitable  Estates.  Estates  as 
to  Time  of  Enjoyment,  Future  Estates.  Estates  as  to 
Number  of  Owners.  Sole  Estates,  Joint  Estates  and  Es- 
tates in  Common.  Incorporeal  Hereditaments.  Legal 
Capacity  to  hold  and  convey  Eealty.  Eestraints  on 
Alienation.  Deeds,  their  Eequisites  and  Component 
Parts  and  General  Classification  of  Titles.  Lectures, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Constitutional  Law — General  Principles.  The 
United  States  and  the  States.  Establishment  and 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Construction  and  In- 
terpretation.   Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  De- 
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partment  of  Government.  The  Police  Power^  Power  of 
Taxation^  Right  of  Eminent  Domain.  Civil  Rights 
and  their  Protection.  Political  and  Public  Rights. 
Constitutional  Guaranties.  Laws  Impairing  the  Obli- 
gation of  Contracts.  Retroactive  Laws.  Ex  Post  Facto 
Laws.    Lectures^  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

State  Constitution — Declaration  of  Rights.  Dis- 
tribution of  Powers.  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi- 
cial Departments.  Elections^,  Impeachments.  Officers, 
Militia  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions.  Acts  Constitu- 
tional and  Acts  Unoonstitutional.  Ifcctures,  Text  of  the 
Constitution  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Conflict  of  Laws — General  Principles.  Situs  of 
the  Person,  Situs  of  Status,  Situs  of  Personal  Property, 
Situs  of  Contracts.  Situs  of  Torts  and  Crimes,  Situs  of 
Remedies.  Pleading  and  Proof  of  Foreign  Laws.  Lec- 
tures and  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law — The 
Different  Courts  of  Law  and  their  Jurisdiction.  Forms 
of  Action.  Parties  to  an  Action.  The  Proceedings  to 
an  Action.  Process,  Appearance,  Pleadings,  Declara- 
tion^ Demurrer,  Plea  in  Abatement,  Plea  in  Bar.  The 
Replication  and  Subsequent  Pleadings.  Collateral 
Pleas.  Amendments.  The  Issue.  The  Verdict.  Pro- 
ceedings after  Verdict.  Bills  of  Exception.  New  Trial. 
Motion  in  Arrest  of  Judgment.  Judgment  Non  Ob- 
stante Veredicto.  The  Judgment.  Proceedings  after 
Judgment.    Audita  Querela,    Certiorari.    Writ  of  Er- 
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ror.  The  Writ  of  Execution.  Bules  of  Pleading.  Forms 
of  Pleading.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative 
Cases. 

Pleadings  and  Practice  m  Equity — Treats  of 
Parties  in  Equity.  Proceedings  in  Equit}^  Bills  and 
their  different  forms  Equitable  Defences.  Demurrers, 
Pleas,  Answers,  Cross  Bills,  Disclaimers,  Proof  in 
Equity,  Depositions,  Decrees  and  Appeals.  Lectures, 
Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Evidence — ^Treats  of  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Evidence.  Judicial  ISTotice.  Eules  of  Evidence.  Reve- 
lancy.  Sufficiency,  Burden  of  Proof,  and  Kind  of  Evi- 
dence. Direct  and  Circumstantial  Evidence.  Primary 
and  Secondary  Evidence.  Hearsay  Evidence.  Pre- 
sumptions, Admissions  and  Confessions.  Method  of 
Obtaining  Evidence,  Competency  of  Witnesses.  Expert 
Testimony.  Oral  Evidence.  Depositions.  Examina- 
tion of  Witnesses.  Objections  to  Testimony.  Who  can 
testify  and  who  cannot  testify.  Privileged  communica- 
tions. Eecords  and  Judicial  Writings.  Impeachment 
of  Witnesses.  Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative 
Cases. 

Municipal  Corporations — Their  Creation,  how,  by 
what  bodies  and  subject  to  what  restrictions.  The  Char- 
ter. Legislative  Control.  Proceedings  and  Ordinances. 
Officers,  Agent  and  Employees.  Contracts,  Improve- 
ments, Police  Powers  and  Regulations.  Streets,  Sewers, 
Parks,  and  Public  Buildings.   Torts,  Debts,  Funds,  Ex- 
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penses  and  Administration.  Taxation.  Actions.  Quasi- 
Public  Oorporations.  Lectures^  Text-Book  and  Illuvstra- 
tive  Cases. 

Wills  and  Administration — History  of  Wills. 
Form  of  Wills.  Who  may  make  a  Will.  Wills  in 
Solemn  Form,  I^uncupative,  Holographic  and  Condi- 
tional Wills.  Things  which  can  be  done  by  Will  and 
Things  which  cannot  be  done  by  Will.  Mistake,  Fraud 
and  Undue  Influence.  Construction  of  Wills,  Probate 
of  Wills.  Revocation  and  Republication  of  Wills.  Codi- 
cils. Devises,  Legacies  and  Bequests.  Advancement, 
Election.  Rules  for  the  Descent  of  Property  of  In- 
testates. Administration.  Executors  and  Administra- 
tors. Lectures,  Text-Book  and  Illustrative  Cases. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — (This  subject  is  compul- 
sory for  Students  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  hut 
optional  for  Law  Students,  although  all  Law  Students 
are  urged  to  take  these  lectures,  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  without  extra  charge,)  This  subject  treats 
of  Medical  Evidence  and  Medical  Witnesses.  Expert 
Testimony.  Identification  of  Criminals.  Bertillion 
system.  Finger  prints.  The  Signs  of  Death  and  the 
Sequence  of  Post  Mortem  Phenomena.  Rigor  ]\Iortis 
and  Putrefaction.  Sudden  Death  due  to  Xatural 
Causes.  Death  by  Drowning,  Hanging,  Strangulation, 
Suffocation.  Wounds  in  their  Medico-legal  Relations. 
Wounds  before  and  after  death.  Infanticide.  The 
Medicolegal  Relations  of  Human  Blood.  Death  by  Elec- 
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tricity,  Heat^  Cold^  Starvation^  Poisoning  and  by 
Noxious  Grases.  Toxicology.  Lectures^  Text-Book  and 
Illustrative  Cases. 

Legal  Ethics — Meaning  of  Ethics.  The  Legal  Pro- 
fession and  the  General  Public.  The  Bar  and  Political 
and  Educational  Matters.  Lawyers'  duties  to  the  Pub- 
lic, to  his  Clients,  to  the  Courts  and  to  other  Lawyers. 
Duties  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases.  Fees  and  Contin- 
gent Fees.  Contempt  of  Court.  Disbarment.  Privi- 
leged Communications.   Arguments.  Law  a  Life  Study. 

INSTEUCTOES. 

The  instructors  of  this  school  have  been  chosen  from 
the  bench  and  the  bar  of  Chattanooga — a  bench  and 
bar  justly  famed  for  its  ability  and  learning — and  are 
all  constantly  engaged  in  the  practical  administration 
of  the  law.  They  are  men  eminently  fitted  for  the 
work  they  have  undertaken,  and  the  various  subjects 
have  been  assigned  with  a  view  to  the  peculiar  quali- 
fications of  the  individual  instructors.  The  Faculty  is 
an  exceptionally  strong  one  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
subjects  discussed  will  receive  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment. 

Within  the  subjects  assigned  to  him,  each  instructor 
will  have  latitude  to  adopt  such  methods  of  instruction 
as  he  most  approves  and  the  subject  seems  to  require. 
Different  subjects  require  different  treatment,  and  the 
individual  views  of  an  instructor  are  a  large  factor  to 
be  considered  in  attaining  the  best  results. 
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The  method  of  instruction  adopted  is  that  of  the 
study  of  text-books  and  daily  recitations  by  the  stu- 
dents^ in  connection  with  lectures  by  the  instructors 
and  study  of  leading  cases.  The  following  text-books 
will  be  used: 

E  le  men  tary  [Law — ishiback . 

Domestic  Relations — iLmg. 

[Bills,  Notes  and  'Oheques — 'Bigelovr. 

Heal  Property — ^^Tiediman. 

Person al  Prop erty — mitli . 

Contracts — ^Clark. 

Aig'ency — Huffcut. 

Pleading  and  Practice  at  Daw — -Shipman. 

Bailment  and  Carriers — Dawson. 

Sales — ^Benjamin. 

Torts^Hale. 

Criminal  Daw — *May. 

Insurance — Vanoe. 

Corporations — Clark 

Evidence — ^M-cKelvey. 

Partnership — ^Sh  u  mak  er . 

Conflict  of  DaJws — ^^Minor. 

Municipal  Corporations — Ingersoll. 

Wills  and  Administration — ^Pritchard. 

Cons  t  i  tutiona  1  Daw — ^Cool  ey . 

State  Constitution-— Text  and  Dectures. 

'E!q  ui  ty  J  urisp  ru  den  ce — Biispha  m. 

Equity  Pleading  and  Practice — Fletcher. 

Degal  Ethics — Sharsw^ood  and  Dectures. 

MOOT  COUKT. 

A  Moot  Court  is  held  weekly  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  conducted^  as  nearly  as  possible^  according  to  tlie 
forms  of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  students  are 
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expected  to  draw  pleadings  in  the  cases  assigned  them^ 
and  to  conduct  them  through  all  the  stages  of  a  legal 
or  equitable  suit  before  trying  the  issue  in  the  Moot 
Court.  The  case  will  be  selected  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
jects studied  by  the  classes  and  will  be  madC;,  so  far  as 
possible^  means  of  instruction^  not  only  in  practice,  but 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  law.  Both  classes  will  be  as- 
signed to  argue  cases  in  these  courts.  Students  will 
be  encouraged,  and^  as  far  as  possible^  assisted  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  do  their  reading  in  the  offices  of 
reputable  law}^ers  of  the  city,  where  they  may  have  op- 
portunities to  learn  legal  forms  and  to  see  the  princi- 
ple they  are  studying  applied  in  actual  practice. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

Tuition  $75.00  per  year,  pa5^able  one-half  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  term  and  one-half  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  term.  A  matriculation  fee  ($5.00) 
is  paid  but  once  during  the  entire  course.  Good  board 
and  room,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be  had  from 
$2.50  to  $4.00  per  week. 

Eooms  with  heavy  furniture  and  heating  can  be  had 
in  the  University  buildings  from  50  cents  a  week  up, 
according  to  location.  Table  board  in  the  University 
boarding  hall  can  be  had  for  $3.00  per  week. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester  will  be  charged  for  Ath- 
letics and  the  University  paper,  "The  Echo.'^ 
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PEIZES. 

Mr.  John  A.  Patten,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  -of- 
fers yearly  two  ca.sh  prizes  in  oratory.  One  represen- 
tative is  chosen  by  competitive  contests  from  each  of 
the  three  professional  departments  of  Law,  Medicine 
and  Theology  and  one  representative  from  the  De- 
partment of  Liberal  Arts.  The  public  contest  is  held 
on  the  evening  preceding  Washington's  birthday. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Annis,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  offers 
yearly  two  cash  prizes  to  debaters.  This  contest  is  held 
on  the  day  before  Commencement  in  each  year. 

The  Chattanooga  Savings  Bank  offers  yearly  two 
cash  prizes  for  best  work  among  the  literary  societies 
of  the  University. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The  Chattanooga  Law  School  has  many  advantages 
by  reason  of  its  location.  Courts  are  in  session  every 
day  in  the  year  except  Sundays.  Students  therefore 
have  -opportunity  of  observing  all  kinds  of  litigation. 
The  Courts  holding  in  Chattanooga  are  as  follows: 
City  Police  Court,  daily;  Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts, 
daily;  Probate  Court,  daily;  State  Circuit,  three  times 
a  year,  occupying  about  seven  months  of  time;  Crimi- 
nal Court,  three  terms  a  3^ear;  Chancery  Court  (Equity 
Court),  District  and  United  States  Circuit  Court,  two 
terms  a  year.  The  climatic  conditions  of  Chattanooga 
are  favorable  to  study,  the  average  annual  temperature 
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being  60  degrees.  The  winters  are  mild  and  snow  sel- 
dom falls.  The  location  of  the  city  is  high  above  sea 
levels  am*ong  picturesque  mountains^  bordering  on  the 
Tennessee  river^  affording  scenery  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  unsurpassed  on  the  continent. 

The  Law  Building  stands  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  entire  lundscape^  and  yet  is  located  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  courts  and  the  law  offices.  In 
close  proximity  to  the  campus  are  the  historic  points  of 
Lookout  Mountain^  Missionary  Eidge^  Orchard  Knob, 
Naitional  Cemetery^  while  the  great  Chickamauga  Park 
is  only  seven  miles  distant^  connected  by  electric  rail- 
road with  the  city.  Chattanooga  is  the  chief  railroad 
center  of  the  South.  The  moral  sentiment  of  the  city 
is  good.  The  church  advantages  offered  here  are  ex- 
cellent. Chaittanooga  is  also  one  of  the  chief  military 
posts  of  the  United  States.  The  Eleventh  Cavalry  of 
the  United  States  forms  the  garrison.  Chickamauga 
Park  has  been  selected  by  the  government  as  one  of  the 
four  points  for  field  maneuvers  of  the  army. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY. 

The  student  body  is  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion and  from  other  countries,  thus  bringing  the  indi- 
vidual student  into  intimate  toucli  with  young  men 
representative  of  the  ideas  prevalent  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  During  the  school 
year  of  1908-9  forty  states  were  represented  and  also 
Hawaii,  Eussia,  Egypt,  Spain  and  Porto  Eico. 
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Of  the  131  martriculants  in  the  Law  Department^  93 
were  either  graduates  or  undergraduates  from  52  dif- 
ferent universities  and  colleges.  The  student  body  also 
represented  113  high  schools  or  schools  of  similar  grade. 

In  correspondence^  address  Maj.  Charles  R.  Evans, 
Dept.  M.,  Dean  Law  Department,  Loveman  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

OEGANIZATION-  OF  THE  LAW  CLASS  OP  1909. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1909. 

President — ^Sam  Estill  Whitaker,  Tennessee. 
Vice-President — Walter  Hey  man  Gohn,  Tennessee. 
Secretary — James  Stanley  Barlow,  Tennessee. 
Treasurer — Joiin  Hanghton  iLeary,  Colorado. 
Historiaini — James  Mereditli  Haley,  Jr.,  Mississippi. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — George  Arthur  Shipley,  Tennessee. 
Poet — ^Theobald  Nicholas  Koenig,  Texas. 
Orator— Oscar  Mcmroe  FaJir,  Tennessee. 


ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


RiBSIDBNT  GRADUATES. 


Benoit,   L.  A  Rhode  Island 

Brackett,   A.    D  Kentucky 

Counts,   W.   J  Virginia 

Evans,  R.  D.  ..South  Carolina 

Fox,  C.  N  Tennessee 

Hampton,  J.  H... North  Carolina 

Harwell,   M.    V  Tennessee 

Jenson,  N  Utah 

Johnison,  J.  A  Tennessee 


Littleton,  A.  B  Tennessee 

McKinnon,  A.  D.. South  Dakota 

Moon,  W.  D  Tennessee 

Moss,  T.  R  Tennessee 

Savoy,  E.  J  Connecticut 

Trimble,  J.  C  Tennessee 

Tyler,  G.  L  Florida 

Watson,  W.  G  Maine 

Wright,  Jr.,  R.  T  Tennessee 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


SENIORS. 


Barlow,  J.  S  Tennessee 

Bay  ley,  A.  C  Michigan 

Beckett,  J.  G  Illinois 

Britton,  J.  L  Tennessee 

Callan,  J.  A  Alabama 

Cohn,  W.  H  Tennessee 

Cully,  C.  J  Pennsylvania 

Eisenstadt,  B  New  York 

Fair,  O.  M  Tennessee 

Fletcher,  G.  W  Missouri 

Greene,  F.  B  Tennessee 

Goodwin,  A.  C  Arkansas 

Goss,  D.  A  North  Carolina 

Haley,  Jr.,  J.  M  Mississippi 

Hambright,  II.  B  Wisconsin 

Hamrock,  Jr.,  F.. .Pennsylvania 

Haven,  W.  H  Tennessee 

Haynes,  N.  K.  ..South  Carolina 
Hyde,  W.  H.  ..North  Carolina 

Jones,   F.   M  Alabama 

Koenig,  T.  N  Texas 


Leary,  J.  H  Colorado 

Lewis,  G.  J  Alabama 

Livingston,  M.  F  Nebraska 

McMurray,   O.   A  Tennessee 

McMurray,  W.  G  Tennessee 

Miki,  T.  L  Hawaii 

Milligan,  C.  G  Tennessee 

Mitchell,  M.   F  Alabama 

J^Ioore,  H.  G  Virginia 

Nave,   A.   N  Tennessee 

Neighbors,  Q.  M  Alabama 

Nyman,  R.  F  California 

Painter,  P  Alabama 

Prather,   R  Arizona 

Puder,  G.  H  South  Dakota 

Sadler,  W.  H  Tennessee 

Shipley,  G.  A  Tennessee 

Smart,  J.  W  Pennsylvania 

Wagen,   Emll   Wisconsin 

Whitaker,  S.  E  Tennessee 


JUNIORS. 


Atchley,  J.   F  Tennessee 

Bankson,  S.  O  Alabama 

Benton,   J.   F  Tennessee 

Biii'dsong,  T.  J  Mississippi 

Blair,  W  Tennessee 

Boyd,  J.  A  Tennessee 


Brock,  R.  G  Tennessee 

Brown,  E.  E  Tennessee 

Bryan,   E.  J  Tennessee 

Calhoun,  E.  B  Illinois 

Coonrad,  G.  E  Ohio 

Cunill  Y  Figuerola,  Jose.. Spain 
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Davis,  C.  W.  ..New  Hampshire 

Deicke,  P.  B  Wiseomsiin 

Bellinger,  R.  P.. North  Carolina 

Depew,  J.  D  Tennessee 

Dewees,   R.  J  Ohio 

Dunsmore,  A.  E  Tennessee 

Evans,  E.  B  South  Carolina 

Evans,  J.  F  Tennessee 

Farris,  Clyde   Tennessee 

Foster,  A.  M  Oklahoma 

Gardner,  H.  B  Arizona 

Gill,  E.  Stiiart   Tennessee 

Green,  C.  T  Tennessee 

Guest,  J.  E  Vermont 

Hagan,  T.  W  Tennessee 

Hallberg,  J.  w  Alabama 

Hope,  M.  G  Tennessee 

Horton,  R.   C  Michigan 

Huddleston,  D.  G...W.  Virginia 

Jarnagiin,  A.  R  Mississippi 

Keith,  H.  V  Tennessee 

Klaus,  S.  C  Tennessee 

L^viiie,  J.  L  Russia 

McAllester,  S.  J  Tennessee 

McGaughy,  J.  M.  ..  r.  Tennessee 
Melton,  R.  C  Tennessee 


Miner,  L.  A  Utah 

gkin,   H  Tennessee 

Pearson,   W.  J  Michigan 

Powell,  F.  E  Tennessee 

Quinones  Y  Ruiz,  J.  N..P.  R 

Risner,  M.  N  Kentucky 

Roark,  A.  T  Tennessee 

Roddick,  W.  A  Wisconsin 

Rodger,  H.  D  New  York 

Rogers,  D.  T  Tennessee 

Rosenheim,  E.  S.  ...Tennessee 

bilberman,  C.  C  Tennessee 

.Simmons,  A.  S  Tennessee 

Sim.s,   F.   C  Indiana 

Starbuck,  J.  E  Tennessee 

feummers,  E.  D.  ..No.  Carolina 

Titus,   H.   T  Tennessee 

irimble,  J.  M  Tennessee 

Trotter,  J.  V  Tennessee 

Tucker,  G.  E  Tennessee 

Warfield,  A.  C.  ..Massachusetts 
Watson,   I.   H.  ......Tennessee 

Wiicks,  P.  G  New  Jersey 

Wolfe,  Jr.,  H.  L... Pennsylvania 
Wolfes,  C.  A  West  Virginia 


GENERAiL  SUMMARY. 

Resident  Graduates   

Seniors   

Juniors   

Total  Enrollment   
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DEGREES  AWARDED  IN  1908. 

BA'OHEDOR  OF  LAWS. 

ALDRICH,  CHARLES  BARNARD   Worcester,  M'assacliusetta 

BENOIT,  LUDGER  ARJVIIOND   Providence,  Rhode  Island 

BRACKETT,  ALONZO  DON   Sacramento,  Kentucky 

BROWNE,  HOWARD   New  York,  New  York 

CHAMBLISS,  JOHN  ALEXANDER   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

COOKE,  EARL  WADSWORTH   Salem,  Ohio 

COUNTS,  WALTER  JAMES   Ally,  Virginia 

CROSS,  WILLIAM  JAMES   Spokane,  Washington 

DEICKE,  ERNEST  WALTER   Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

DUNN,  JAMEiS  SCOTT   Bristol,  Virginia 

EVANS,  RUTH  DURANT   Marion,  South  Carolina 

FOLGER,  JOSEPH  MATHER   Crutchfield,  North  'Carolina 

FOX,  CHARLES  NICIIOL   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

FOX,  MARION  LEONIDAS   Chicago,  Illinois 

GORRELL,  GERGE  WOLLAM   SaMna,  Ohio 

GRACE,  HENRY  LEE   Graceyille,  Florida 

HAMPTON,  JAMES  PlibARY   Murphy,  North  Carolina 

HARWELL,  MARVIN  VINEiS   Hill  City,  Tennessee 

HENNESSEY,  JOHN  FRANCIS   Binghamton,  New  York 

JENSON,  NEPHI    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

JOHNSON,  JESSIE  ANDERSON   Knoxville,  Tennessee 

LITTLETON,  AUGUSTINE  BRABSON. ..  .Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

LOHMANN,  AUGUSTINE  WILLIAM  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

McKINNON,  ARCHE  DANIEL   Gettysburg,  South  Dakota 

MOON,  WILLIAiM  DEADERIGK   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

MOSS,  THOMAS  RANDOLPH   Memj^his,  Tennessee 

PARSONS,  MILLER  VERNON   Eugene,  Oregon 

RATLIFFE,  GLENN   Grundy,  Virginia 

SAUNDERS,  IRIS  CLAUDE   Plumber's  Landing,  Kentucky 

SAVOY,  EDWARD  JAMES   Plantsville,  Connecticut 

SELLS,  THGMAS  McCLELLAN   Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

SHEPARD,  CLYDE  SHELDON   Caruthersville,  Missouri 

SUTHERLAND,  LACY  BROWN   Ilonaker,  Virginia 

TRIMBLE,  JOSEPH  CLEMENTS. .  .East  CJiattanooga,  Tennessee 

TYLER,  GUY  LANSING   Ayou  Park,  Florida 

WAGGONER,  GRANT  WRIGHT   Waggoner,  Illinois 

WAGGONER,   PERCY  ESTESS   Toledo,  Ohio 

WESTBRBERG,  GEORGE  EDWARD. .Plantsville,  Connecticut 
WRIGHT,  JR.,  ROBERT  TOOMBS   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
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FACULTY. 


Eev.  J.  H.  Eace,  A.m.,  D.D., 
President, 


J.  K.  Eathmell,  A.m.,  M.D,. 
Dean. 

W.  G.  BoGART,  B.S.,  M.D., 
(Chief  of  Staff  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Frofessor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical  Gynecology. 

G.  E.  West,  B.S.,  M.D., 
(Staff  Gbstetrician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics, 

C.  HOLTZOLAW^  M.D., 
(Staff  Surgeon  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  General  and  Clinical  Surgery, 

G.  Manning  Ellis,  A.B.,  M.D., 
(Attending  Surgeon  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  of  Special  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
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G.  P.  Haymore,  M.D., 
(Staff  Physician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Professor  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

J.  S.  B.  WOOLFORD,  M.D., 

(Surgeon  to  County  Hospital  and  Asylum  and  Staff 
Physician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the 
Rectum, 

Frank  Trester  Smith,  A.M.,  M.D., 

(Staff  Physician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Clinical  Opthamologyj  Lec- 
turer on  Medical  Chemistry, 

A.  B.  WooLNER,  Ph.C,  M.D., 

(Pathologist  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Chief  of  Laboratories  of  Bacte- 
riology, Pathology,  Clinical  Microscopy 
and  Diagnosis, 

K.  C.  Steele,  M.D., 

(Opthamologist  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 

Professor  of  Opthalmology,   Otology,   Rhinology  and 
Laryngology, 
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G.  W.  Drake,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 


SUB-COEPS 

C.  H.  Winder,  Ph.B.,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Chemistry,  Toxicology  and  Urinalysis, 

J.  H.  Atlee,  M.D., 

Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Dis- 
eases of  Children. 

A.  E.  Dawson,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

W.  A.  Duncan,  M.D., 

Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery,  Lecturer  on  Surgical 
Diagnosis. 

W.  A.  Banks,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator. 

J.  A.  Gentry,  M.D., 
Adjunct  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology. 
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E.  C.  Johnston,  M.D., 
(Late  Kesident  Physician  to  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Assistant  to  Clinical  Surgery. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Insurance  Examinations, 

J.  W.  McQuillan,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 

H.  0.  Null,  M.D., 
Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

E.  N".  Taylor,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Physical  and  Surgical  Diagnosis;  Lecturer 
on  Venereal  Diseases. 

C.  P.  Hickman,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

Edwin  Lloyd  Jenkins,  M.D., 
EoBERT  McAllister  Richardson,  M.D., 
(Internes  at  Erlanger  Hospital.) 
Clinical  Assistants. 

J.  Webster  Horton,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS,  1909-1910. 


The  Chattanooga  Medical  College  was  organized 
and  began  its  career  in  the  fall  of  1889^  and  has  been 
in  continuous  yearly  session  ever  since.  Even  in  so 
short  a  time^  conditions  of  success  in  medicine  have 
radically  changed.  At  that  time  a  two  years^  course  was 
in  voguC;,  and  then  it  was  lengthened  to  three  years 
with  increased  scholastic  requirements^,  until  now  the 
school  runs  a  four  year  course  of  seven  months  each, 
with  still  further  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  pro- 
duced by  reason  of  preparatory  study  before  permission 
is  given  to  matriculate.  An  impulse  has  been  given  to 
developmnt  of  medical  art  and  science  which  will  ever 
increase  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Every  man  anxious 
to  study  medicine,  should  fit  himself  in  education  before 
entering  a  medical  school,  thus  insuring  a  foundation 
for  succss. 

The  requirements  for  admission  have  thus  been 
raised,  the  course  of  study  lengthened,  and  the  modes 
of  tuition  changed. 

Laboratory  work  is  taking  the  place  of  diadactic  lec- 
tures and  the  student  is  expected  to  do  efficient  work 
in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  before  he  is 
allowed  the  privilege  ^of  graduating. 

The  Twentieth  Eegular  Annual  Course  of  Insti'uc- 
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tion  of  the  Chattanooga  Medical  College  commences  at 
8  o'clock  Wednesday,  September  22,  1909.  The  open- 
ing is  informal  and  the  course  will  continue  until  Mon- 
day night,  May  2,  1910.  Christmas  vacation,  December 
23,  1909,  to  January  3,  1910,  inclusive. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  promptly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  as  College  Associations  have 
stringent  regulations  requiring  80  per  cent,  actual  at- 
tendance during  the  term  of  each  one  of  the  four  ses- 
sions as  pre-requisite  to  graduation.  It  is  also  the  fixed 
rule  that  no  pupil  will  be  permitted  to  pass  on  to  a 
higher  class  until  he  has  fully  oomplied  with  the  ^^time 
limit"  of  attendance  for  his  preceding  college  year  and 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  same.  The  time  de- 
voted to  exercises  in  the  class  room  must  be  actual  and 
is  considered  altogether  apart  from  extra  study  or  natu- 
ral ability.  No  substitute  for  personal  presence  in  class 
will  be  considered  at  all. 

The  past  histor}"  'of  this  college  has  shown  most  flat- 
tering patronage  by  the  profession  and  public  from  its 
very  foundation.  Trustees  and  faculty  entertain  a  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  former  years,  and  pledge  the 
schoors  future  maintenance  of  high  standards  so  as  to 
deserve  continuance  of  porsperity  and  large  attendance. 

The  proficiency  of  pupils  has  been  put  to  a  test  by 
the  results  of  their  subsequent  examinations,  for  license 
to  practice  before  the  various  Examining  Boards  all 
over  our  common  country.  These  results  have  been  tab- 
ulated and  published  and  show  a  very  favorable  com- 
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parison  for  pupils  trained  here.  In  comparison  with 
those  of  other  medical  institutions  throughout  the 
Union^  this  college  compares  favorably  with  them  in 
meeting  the  increased  demands  of  Examining  Boards. 
Each  year^  recently,  the  ratio  of  success  before  licensing 
bodies  has  greatly  improved  with  the  graduates  of  this 
institution  before  all  of  the  Boards.  A  number  of  them 
have  successfully  passed  the  very  rigid  ordeals  of  the 
for  civil  positions.  The  students  interest  is  best  sub- 
served by  thorough  instruction  in  an  institution  where 
he  is  practically  trained  for  subsequent  success,  and 
the  Chattanooga  Medical  College  claims  to  do  this. 

Modern  methods  are  in  vogue  and  the  college  enjoys 
facilities  for  giving  the  latest  advances  in  every 
branch  of  medicine  in  the  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive manner  possible.  This  institution  proposes 
to  keep  pace  with  the  forward  strides  of  the  new  century 
in  all  the  educational  problems.  Its  particular  object  is 
to  establish  repute  for  the  excellence  of  its  real  work. 

Hence,  with  continuance  of  the  ample  teaching 
corps  of  former  years,  more  generously  equipped  labor- 
atories, full  clinics,  a  liberal  anatomical  law,  commo- 
dious and  convenient  buildings  and  public  hospital  with 
new  and  enlarged  clinical  amphitheater  and  operating 
room,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  patrons  here  enjoy 
opportunity  for  satisfactory  study  and  adequate  educa- 
tional preparation  for  entry  into  the  profession  of 
medicine,  with  all  of  its  most  advanced  latter-day 
exactions. 
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LOCATION. 

Chattanooga  is  one  of  the  Medical  centers  of  the  New- 
South;  and  few  Southern  cities  surpass  its  advantages 
for  maintenance  of  a  medical  school.  Multiple  railroad 
connections  render  this  city  easily  accessible  from  all 
points^  and  more  than  half  a  hundred  passenger  trains 
operate  daily  on  the  ten  trunk  railway  lines  converging 
here.  Tourists  flock  hither  from  all  countries  to  visit 
historic  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Eidge,  the  great 
Federal  Cemetery  (where  14,000  soldiers  sleep),  and  the 
immense  National  Military  Park,  commemorating  the 
several  engagements  of  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Missionary  Eidge  and  Chickamauga,  in  our  civil 
war. 

Within  the  last  few  years  congress  has  designated 
Chickamauga  Park  as  one  of  our  new  Military  Eeserva- 
tions  where  veteran  soldiers  are  permanently  quartered 
in  times  of  peace.  There  are  now  located  here  parts  of 
several  regiments,  attracting  visitors  from  everywhere, 
and  it  is  proposd  to  gather,  annually,  many  militia 
organizations  of  the  neighboring  States  for  training  in 
large  military  movements,  to  discipline  them  for  our 
country^'s  servce. 

The  climate  is  a  happy  mean  between  the  enervating 
heat  of  the  tropical  south  and  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
prolonged  northern  winter,  conducing  to  invigoration  of 
mind  and  body,  desirable  for  enduring  the  strain  of  a 
course  of  medical  study.    The  surrounding  scenery  is 
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mountainous^  picturesque^  and  said  to  be  unsurpassed 
on  this  continent;  and  by  reason  of  high  altitude,  splen- 
did drainage  and  well  paved  streets,  the  mortality  rate 
has  been  for  years  phenomenally  lower  than  recorded 
by  most  cities  of  the  Union  of  equal  size. 

Hence,  besides  tourists  bent  on  recreation  and  pleas- 
ure, invalids  flock  hither  from  everywhere  to  regain 
health  in  the  city,  or  on  the  neighboring  heights.  Living 
expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  good  boarding 
places  can  be  obtained  by  all  applicants  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

The  city  and  suburbs,  with  population  of  about 
80,000,  and  embracing  a  very  considerable  industrial 
element,  afford  diversified  material  for  clinical  teachii^. 
The  railroads  and  factories  furnish  an  endless  variety 
of  surgical  cases;  and  the  central  location  and  railroad 
facilities  bring  here,  from  towns,  many  patients  for 
special  treatment.  The  faculty  will  present  before  the 
classes  most  of  this  material,  which  is  available  and  full 
of  interest. 

TEACHI]^TG  CORPS. 

There  are  ten  professors  and  about  twenty  lecturers, 
assistants,  and  demonstrators,  chosen  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  branches  of  instiTiction.  This 
affords  an  ample  opportunity  for  covering  the  whole 
broad  field  of  medical  and  surgical  science. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

In  addition  to  their  facilities  especially  mentioned 
elsewhere,  the  college  is  liberally  supplied  with  dia- 
grams, drawings,  wall  charts,  calcium  and  asoetylene 
lighting  appliances.  X-ray  apparatus,  stereopticons. 
papier  mache  specimens,  manikins,  and  every  conceiva- 
ble convenience  of  such  character.  Besides  which  the 
several  teachers  bring  to  the  illustration  of  their  work 
such  private  collections  as  they  possess  of  models,  instru- 
ments and  other  appliances,  and  fresh  specimens  as  they 
come  to  hand. 

PLAN  OP  INSTEUCTION. 

In  every  department  special  care  is  devoted  to  teach- 
ing minutiae  upon  which  all  final  practice  must  be 
founded.  The  faculty  endeavors  to  make  its  course  rich 
in  demonstration,  and  every  student  his  own  demon- 
strator so  far  as  possible. 

Practical  teaching  in  manipulative  branches  is  at- 
tained by  dividing  the  classes  into  ^ 'sections''  and  giving 
to  each  of  these,  under  salaried  laboratory  instructors 
who  will  devote  all  nece^ary  time  to  this  work,  indi- 
vidual drill. 

While  didactic  teaching  is  extensively  pursued,  yet  it 
is  supplemented  by  recitations,  examinations  and  clinics  ' 
in  the  various  branches.  The  student  is  really  drilled  in  i 
obstetrics    and    gynecologic    manipulation,    personal  I 
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natomy,  the  study  of  models,  manikins  and  charts, 
licro'scopic  investigation  and  everything  of  this  char- 
4ete(r. 

I  Anatomy,  the  primal  and  underlying  basis  of  all 
^^|edical  knowledge  and  skill,  receives  attention  by  resort 
'4  every  improved  modern  method.  Demonstrations  in 
by  the  individual  student,    manikins,  models, 

luseum  specimens  and  all  other  practical  aids  are  freely 
^'tilized;  fresh  demonstrations  on  the  cadaver  are  util- 
^'|ed  wben  needed  so  that  students  may  obtain  perfect 
y  gaining. 

i!  Physiology  is  handled  with  the  idea  of  clearly  eluci- 
l-ting  all  its  intricate  principles  as  far  as  advanced 
Jiowledge  permits—charts,  black-board  drawings,  fresh 
j^imens,  and  every  recognized  modern  device  is  em- 
"oyed  to  aid  toward  perfect  understanding  of  ''life/' 

istology,  function,  speculative,  research  and  psychology 
Frtain  to  this  department,  and  due  attention  is  allotted 

each  subject.    Physiological  teaching  is  emphasized 

laboratory  work,  embracing  microscopy,  vital  chemis- 
biology,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject. 
fihemistry  is  taught  exclusively  by  recitation  and 

periment  in  the  laboratory.  Small  classes  are  orgau- 
'd  for  this  purpose,  whereby  matriculates  may  be 
Mured  opportunity  for  extensive  personal  training,  par- 

ularly  inculcating  general  analysis,  toxicology  and  all 

ler  practical  processes  according  to  the  most  recent 

thods. 
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Bacteriology  and  Pathology  receive  marked  attention. 
This  department  is  provided  with  a  costly  collection  of 
^^specimens^^  and  generous  supply  of  the  best  micro- 
scopes^ slides  and  appliances  procurable.  Minute  condi- 
tions of  disease  are  illustrated  by  presenting  fresh  post- 
martem  specimens  before  the  class.  Demonstrations  on 
the  lower  animals  a^F^  resorted  to,  and  ''germ  culture'' 
exhibited  and  fully  explained  c-overing  the  extensive 
fields  of  epidemiology,  sepsis  and  asepsis,  infection  and 
prophylaxis. 

Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  This 
branch  is  recently  organized.  Writing  of  prescriptions 
and  actual  combinations  of  therapeutical  agents,  and 
their  inoompatibilities  are  considered  and  demonstrated 
extenso. 

Surgery,  with  its  numerous  special  subdivisions,  re- 
ceive that  generous  attention  demanded  by  its  impor- 
tance, involving  assignment  of  quite  a  number  of 
subjects,  to  separate  teachers.  It  is  taught  by  lectures 
and  illustrated  by  operations  in  the  presence  of  the  class. 
Students  are  required  to  personally  apply  bandages,, 
together  with  modern  apparatus  for  treating  fractures,! 
dislocations,  deformities;  and  they  are  offered  ample 
opportunity  for  performing  every  operation  on  the 
cadaver.  Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  class  sectiono. 
Administration  of  anesthetics  is  carefully  demonstrated 
and  every  pupil  is  familiarized  with  the  technic  of  itsj 
application.    Modern  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods,! 
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and  the  effective  use  of  dressings  thereby  required,  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  This  extensive  field 
— comprehending  symptomotology,  diagnosis,  prophy- 
laxis and  treatment — is  elaborately  taught  and  further 
emphasized  by  the  use  of  charts,  models  diagrams, 
black-boards,  drawings  and  actual  pathological  speci- 
mens; and  maay  subjects  are  demonstrated  in  the  hos- 
pital at  the  bedside.  The  professor  is  re-inforced  by  a 
number  of  competent  teadhers  along  special  lines  of  this 
branch  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  EVEKYTHIN^G  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  him  in  the  subsequent  bedside  expe- 
rience in  every-^day  life. 

Obstetrics  calls  to  its  aid  drawings,  osseous  prepara- 
tions, and  models  of  various  kinds.  It  embraces 
teaching  of  ovulation,  gestation,  location,  obstetric  sur- 
gery and  puerperal  diseases.  Manikins  designed  for 
elaborate  illustration,  are  employed  in  the  work.  The 
fresh  foetus  is  frequently  utilized  and  all  possible  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  mastering  the  mechanism  of  labor, 
and  general  management  of  normal  and  abnormal  cases, 
including  use  of  forceps  and  other  instrumental  aids. 
Small  classes  are  formed  for  drill,  which  receive  per- 
sonal care  in  manipulative  training;  and  advanced  stu- 
dents, so  far  as  practicable,  will  be  given  charge  of  cases 
(under  supervision  of  the  profes&or)  to  study  nature 
and  her  methods. 
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Gynecology.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  tech- 
nic of  manual  procedure,  by  all  available  means  of  ob- 
ject lesson  instruction  in  the  minutiae  of  gynecic  art;  the 
scholar  is  familiarized  with  perfect  handling  of  instru- 
ments and  cases.  Clinics  are  utilized  and  advanced  stu- 
dents put  in  charge  of  patients,  under  the  same  restric- 
tions pertaining  to  obstetrics. 

Ophthalmology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat  receive  such  degree  of  attention  as  their  relative 
importance  to  the  general  practitioner  demands,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope  and  all 
other  instruments.  Actual  cases  in  practice  and  numer- 
ous operations  are  presented  before  the  class;  advanced 
pupils  are  required  to  make  diagnoses,  suggest  treat- 
ment, fit  glasses,  and  generally  demonstrate  their  ac- 
quired skill.  Instrumental  examinations  are  exempli- 
fied by  utilization  of  models,  dark-room  demonstrations 
and  other  necessary  apparatus. 

Sanitary  Science  and  State  Medicine  command  seri- 
ous attention  today  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  no 
physician  is  considered  perfect  in  his  professional  at- 
tainment who  shows  incompetency  to  assume  charge  of 
such  matters  in  his  own  community.  This  subject  is 
taught  in  detail,  and  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
pupil  proficient  in  this  science  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  of  preventive  medicine. 

Eeference  to  the  faculty-list  on  previous  pages  shows 
that  many  subjects  are  presented  by  special  instructors, 
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so  as  to  elaborately  provide  for  all  of  the  sub-divisioii« 
of  medical  and  surgical  art  involved  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  the  physician. 

Some  of  these  subjects  may  be  enumerated  follows : 
Eegional  Anatomy;  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging; 
Physical  Diagnosis;  Clinical  Diagnosis  (by  Laboratory 
research);  Dermatology^  Venereal  Diseases;  Electro- 
Diagnosis  and  Therapy;  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Space  forbids  going  into  details  for  their  titles  suf- 
ficiently to  describe  their  necessity  and  purpose. 

The  Chattanooga  Medical  College  enjoys  occupancy 
of  new  and  elaborate  buildings^  second  to  none  used  for 
medical  education  in  the  South.  One  of  these  towers 
conspicuously  above  the  city  on  such  an  eminence  on  the 
railroads  entering  town  from  every  direction.  Another 
structure  is  situated  not  more  than  200  yards  away 
from  the  first.  Two  large  city  blocks  environ  these^  em- 
bracing practically  the  territory  between  McCallie  Ave- 
nue souths  Baldwin  street,  eastwardly.  Vine  on  the  north 
and  Douglas  to  the  west,  with  beautiful  Oak  street  bi- 
secting the  whole,  right  in  the  midst  of  Chattanooga 
and  its  residential  center. 

These  buildings,  with  their  grounds,  represent  a  val- 
uation of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  They  are  brick  and  stone  edifices,  of  handsome 
modern  design,  and  elaborate  ornate  architecture.  Elec- 
tric cars  pass  through  the  campus  every  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  affording  quick  transportation  and  transfer  to 
any  part  of  the  city  or  suburbs  miles  around,  at  a  single 
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fare.  Board  and  lodging  of  a  desirable  character  can 
be  had  within  a  radius  of  half  dozen  blocks  or  the 
pupil  can  reside  any  distance  away,  if  so  disposed. 

Steam  heats  the  institution,  ventilation  is  perfect, 
water  abundant,  closet  convenient  under  roof;  and 
numerous  stairways,  corridors  and  balconies  insure  ready 
ingress  and  exit.  Fire-proof  construction  is  sought  as 
nearly  as  practicable. 

Besides  other  commodious  class-rooms  there  are  four 
lecture  halls,  arranged  in  amphitheater  form,  with,  cir- 
cling tiers  of  seats,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  high 
enough  to  provide  -unobstructed  view  of  the  platform 
and  teacher  from  every  part  of  the  room;  and  each 
auditorium  is  furnished  throughout  with  comfortable 
seats  of  modem  pattern,  as  shown  by  illustrations  pre- 
sented herein.  There  is  a  seating  capacity  of  several 
hundred,  and  the  largest  classes  can  be  handled  with 
facility. 

Black-boards  are  provided  in  all  class  rooms,  and 
under  excellent  light,  on  these  the  several  teachers  resort 
to  instructive  exercises  by  chalk  drawings,  diagrams, 
tables  and  other  written  demonstrations. 

There  are  other  apartments  for  class  training  provided 
and  equipped  with  fine  illumination,  for  laboratory  util- 
ity, dissecting,  and  every  other  use  demanded  by  modern 
research  and  advanced  work. 

In  the  building,  particularly,  there  has  been  secured 
especially  constructed  halls  and  commodious  rooms  for 
research  and  advanced  work. 
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The  laboratories  run  clear  through  the  building,  from 
front  to  back,  each  one  occupying  the  whole  side  of  a 
^^story/^  or  floor,  and  are  abundantly  supplied  with  win- 
dows, provision  for  artificial  lighting  at  night,  tables, 
stools,  individual  cabinet  and  lockers,  lavatories  and 
instruments  and  apparatus  in  profusion.  Here  the  stu- 
dent can  seek  advancement  in  laboratory  investigation 
and  prosecute  individual  research  to  his  heart's  content. 

There  are  ample  facilities  for  flushing  all  desired 
apartments  so  as  to  practically  exemplify  asepsis  and 
aniti-sepsis  in  our  latter-day  usages.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
known  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  can  facilitate  the 
work  of  classes,  or  promote  the  comfort  of  the  pupil. 

HOSPITALS  AND  CLINICAL  FACILITIES. 

Erlanger  Hospital  is  an  imposing  edifice  of  elaborate 
design,  scientifically  constructed,  and  but  a  short  walk 
from  the  Medical  College.  Its  grounds  comprise  about 
four  acres,  affording  ample  space  for  every  building  in- 
eluded  in  the  plan  for  enlargement. 

There  is  every  modern  convenience — hot  and  cold 
water,  steam  heat,  laundry,  gas  and  electric  light,  freight 
and  passenger  elevattors,  and  abundance  of  sunlight  and 
ventilation,  and  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
improved  throughout  since  last  term. 

The  relations  of  this  College  to  Erlanger  Hospital 
are  those  which  are  customary  in  medical  centers.  Its 
students  enjoy  every  privilege,  its  faculty  is  associated 
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in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  hospital  staff,  and  in- 
ternes are  selected  annually,  our  graduates  having  the 
privilege  of  competitive  effort  for  these  appointments. 

The  faculty  has  quite  recently  built  here  a  new  clin- 
ical amphitheater,  four  times  as  large  as  the  old  oper- 
ating room.  The  new  apartment  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating much  larger  classes  than  have  ever  presented 
themselves  for  instruction  in  this  college  heretofore. 
Here  every  pupil  will  enjoy  unobstructed  view  of  the 
operator  and  the  scene  of  operation;  thus  insuring  the 
best  arrangement  possible  for  the  student^®  instruction. 

Additional  to  the  foregoing,  patrons  will  be  shown 
diseases  and  operations  such  as  other  channels  afford, 
including  the  County  Infirmary,  the  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, and  numerous  patients  in  private  practice  which 
are  annually  utilized  in  this  way  by  the  clinical  corps. 
Advanced  pupils  are  placed  in  charge  of  patients,  thus 
realizing  rare  advantages  of  study,  and  following  the 
sick  to  their  homes,  as  in  private  practice.  The  College 
also  maintains  a  Free  Public  Dispensary  of  its  own. 
During  the  past  year  maternity  and  children's  wards 
have  been  fitted  up  commodiously  sufficient  to  meet  a 
demand  long  presented. 

DISSECTIOK 

The  most  indispensable  foundation  of  a  medical  edu- 
cation consists  in  thorough  personal  and  painstaldng 
dissection  of  the  human  frame.  Under  the  liberal  an- 
atomical laws  of  this  state  material  for  dissection  is 
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readily  obtained  and  the  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
anatomcal  research  are  unexcelled. 

The  anatomical  rooms  are  furnished  with  every  mod- 
em convenience.  They  occupy  the  entire  east  side  of  the 
fourth  story  of  the  new  buildings  and  afford  students 
ample  opportunity  for  dissecting  during  the  session. 
Water  abounds^  the  lighting  is  sufficient^  a  cement  floor 
provides  for  perfect  cleanliness^  and  there  are  demon- 
strators in  regular  attendance  from  7  to  10  every  week- 
day evening. 

Pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  required  to 
dissect.  For  'others  it  is  optional,  but  recommended; 
because  opportunities  do  not  often  present  themselves 
to  the  physician  after  leaving  college,  and  no  one  can 
learn  the  details  of  anatomy  any  too  well  for  utilization 
in  after  life. 

LABOKATOEIES. 

All  necessary  laboratories  have  been  supplied  with  the 
latest  apparatus  for  individual  work ;  and  sufficient  time 
is  allowed  students  for  proper  labor  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

The  trustees  have  also  determined  that  effective  teach- 
ing of  the  modern  student  is  not  at  all  practicable  under 
old  methods  of  unremunerated  instruction  by  tutors, 
ungergraduate  assistants,  or  other  subordinates.  Hence 
salaried  laboratory  teachers  have  been  secured  to  devote 
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their  time  to  the  work^  and  students  will  enjoy  unlim- 
ited facilities  for  training  under  this  new  order  of  things, 
Physicians  desirous  of  opinions,  post-mortems  or  an- 
alysis pertaining  to  same,  will  be  promptly  seryed  if  they 
send  specimens  here  with  full  report  of  the  case. 

Microscopy  is  involved  in  all  modem  laboratory  re- 
search. Students  are  carefully  trained  in  manipulation 
of  the  instruments.  The  institution  is  liberally  supplied 
with  plenty  of  the  best  instruments  and  affords  every 
pupil  opportunity  to  master  their  use.  Each  student  is 
required  to  furnish  his  own  tubes,  glasses,  slides  and 
other  minor  apparatus.  The  basic  training  in  micro- 
scopic work  is  begun  in  the  laboratory  of  histology  and 
amplified  as  the  pupil  progresses,  in  the  bacteriologic 
and  pathologic  laboratories. 

Chemistry,  This  laboratory  is  large,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  occupies  one  entire  side  of  the  new  build- 
ing. Its  floor  space  is  ample  for  lecturing  to  the  whole 
class  at  one  time  seated;  and  it  is  supplied  with  appa- 
ratus sufficient  for  putting  all  of  the  minor  classes  to 
work  at  their  several  tables.  All  dhemical  teaching  will 
be  done  in  this  laboratory. 

Thus  every  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  practical  pro- 
cedures. Toxicology  and  incompatibilities  are  embraced 
in  this  training.  These  subjects  occupy  the  students 
atention  during  his  first  and  second  sessions. 

Physiology.  Vivisection  and  all  other  needed  methods 
of  instruction  are  utilized  to  the  utmost  practical  extent 
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for  proper  teaching.  Histology  and  Hygiene  are  in- 
eluded  in  this  laboratory^  and  receive  due  attention. 

This  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  second  floor;  it  is 
well  lighted^  large,  roomy,  and  well  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus and  accessories,  individual  microscopes  in  plenty 
are  at  hand  for  this  training. 

Individual  lockers  for  apparatus  line  the  sides  of  the 
walls  providing  a  separate  cabinet  for  every  pupils^  use. 
Few  Southern  Colleges  have  as  fine  conveniences  for 
training  students  to  be  methodical,  and  for  the  storage 
of  appliances  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  and  insure  safety. 

Pathology.  Bacteriology  receives  the  necessary  degree 
of  attention  entailed  by  the  intimate  relation  sustained 
by  micro-organisms  to  the  production  of  diseases.  All 
obtainable  pathogenic  germs  are  cultivated,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  given  opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in  prac- 
tical work. 

Laboratory  of  Clinical  Diagnosis.  This  is  a  new  de- 
partment instituted  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  advanced 
students  and  postgraduate  patrons  all  along  the  line  of 
practical  up-to-date  diagnostic  methods,  by  the  micro- 
scope and  clinical  investigation,  so  that  each  student 
may  acquire  a  practical  working  knowledge. 

The  laboratory  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology  enjoy^^ 
occupancy  of  the  west  half  of  the  upper  floor  of  the 
new  building,  opposite  the  Anatomical  apartments. 
Here  there  are  plenty  of  windows  for  microscopic  drill ; 
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and  with  numerous  microscopes^  and  their  accessories, 
the  student  never  lacks  for  work. 

Here,  again,  individual  training  is  pushed;  so  that 
the  student  is  made  competent  to  do  bacteriologic  and 
diagnostic  work  with  the  facility  essential  to  profes- 
sional success  after  leaving  college. 

The  stock  of  micro-organisms  is  large  and  comprehen- 
sive, many  of  the  exhibits  having  been  imported.  Where 
necessary,  demonstrations  with  a  microscopic  projector 
will  be  restored  to. 

Roentgen  (or  X)  Ray.  The  faculty  owns  an  elab- 
orate electrical  apparatus  for  this  work  and  is  prepared 
to  exhibit  its  value  and  utility  in  modern  practice  to 
the  students  of  this  institution.  Classes  in  radiography 
may  be  formed  and  pupils  taught  its  operation  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis  and  therapy  as  opportunity  presents. 

Pharmacy  is  included  in  Materia  Medica.  This  lab- 
oratory is  provided  with  appropriate  cabinets  of  crude 
drugs  and  an  extensive  collection  of  elegant  modem 
pharmaceutical  products.  No  fee  is  exacted  for  the 
privilege  of  this  department,,  and  instruction  falls  to 
the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  college  course. 

Surgery,  This  work  in  laiboratory  embraces  ample 
manual  training  as  to  surgical  pathology  as  well  as  oper- 
ations, dressings,  bandages  and  appliances  of  every 
kind.  The  laboratory  is  open  to  third  and  fourth  year 
students.    Models,  bandages,  splints,  plastic  materials 
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and  dressings  are  always  at  hand ;  and  each  participant 
in  this  teaching  is  required  to  familiarize  himself  with 
every  detail,  including  hypodermic  medication,  cathe- 
terization, fracture  dressing,  use  of  tourniquets,  sutures, 
knots  and  needles. 

Operations  on  the  cadaver  are  a  special  feature  of  the 
surgical  laboratory  aside  from  operations  upon  the  living 
subject.  In  cadaver  work  each  operation  is  thoroughly 
demonstrated  and  the  student  is  given  opportunity  to 
do  the  operation  himself  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers. 

Oistetrics,  The  laboratory  includes  Eanbryology  and 
contains  cabinets  of  models,  manikins,  fetal  specimens, 
and  all  the  instruments  of  a  modern  accoucheur.  Dem- 
onstration 'of  subjects  involved  in  pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion, and  the  lying-in  period  is  elaborate  painstaking. 
Use  of  the  forceps  by  the  pupil  himself  is  taught,  as  well 
as  turning  and  all  obstetric  procedures,  thus  enabling 
the  graduate  to  attain  skill  for  the  exigencies  of  mid- 
wifery practice. 

GEADED  COUESE. 

Almost  from  its  first  year  this  college  has  maintained 
a  strictly  graded  course,  with  compulsory  examinations 
during  the  several  years.  The  wisdom  of  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  both  medical  col- 
lege associations;  and  now  a  four-year  graded  course  is 
uniformly  instituted  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  course  here  has  been  divided  as  follows  for  the  sev- 
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eral  terms,  with  ample  time  for  collateral  study  of  text  ' 
books  outside  of  class  room  exercises : 

OUERICULUM. 

Freshman  Year. 

first  course — beginning. 

Elementary,  or  first  half  of,  Anatomy. 
Elementary  Physiology,  as  above,  oomprehending  Bi- 
ology and  Histology. 
Principles  of  Chemistry. 

Materia  Medica,  including  laboratory  of  same. 
Pharmacy  and  'Pharmaceutical  Laboratory. 
Microscopic  Technic  in  Laboratory. 
Histologic  Laboratory. 

Laboratory  of  Chemistry.  '4Hl 
Physics,  Optics,  Acoustics. 

ISTormal  Chest,  preliminary  to  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Dermatology,  begun. 

(Examination  of  Freshman  year.) 

Sophomore  Year. 

second  course. 

Advanced  Anatomy,  completed.  |H 
Advanced  Physiology  (and  Hygiene)  completed.  1 
Therapeutics,  completed. 
Electro-Therapeutics. 
General  Pathology. 
Physical  Diagnosis,  begun. 
Minor  Surgery — Bandages  (in  practice.) 
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Topographical  Anatomy. 
Dissection^  completed. 
Analytical  Chemistry,  in  laboratory. 
Urinalysis  and  Toxicology. 

Vivisection  and  Vital  Chemistry,  in  laboratory  of 
Physiology. 

(Examination  of  Sophomore  year.) 

Junior  Year, 
third  year. 

Principles  of  Surgical  Science,  Surgical  Patholog}^ 
Obstetrical  Principles,  and  Embryology. 
Principles  of  Gynecology. 
State  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 
Physical  Diagnosis,  continued. 
Minor  Surgery — G-eneral  Surgical  Appliances. 
Clinic  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pitals. 

Bacteriology  in  Pathological  Laboratory. 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System — Prin- 
ciples. 

Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Dermatology,  continued. 
Venereal  Diseases. 

(Final  Examination  on  all  Junior  work.) 

Senior  Year. 

fourth  course — final. 

Practice  of  Medicine — application  of  principles. 
Applied  Surgery — practical  work. 
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Practical  Obstetrics,  continued. 
Practical  Gynecology,  continued. 
Opithalmology. 
Otology. 

Affections  of  the  JSTose,  Throat  and  Chest. 
The  Brain  and  Ferrous  System. 
Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
Dermatology,  completed. 
Pathology-^Surgical  and  Special. 
Genito-TJrinary  Affections. 
Legal  Medicine,  completed. 
Clinic  work  in  every  branch  taught. 
(Final  Exami^iation  for  Graduation.) 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Tests  will  be  given  at  end  of  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more, Junior  and  Senior  years  on  all  the  work  covered. 

All  of  these  will  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  determine  the 
real  qualification  of  pupil  for  medical  practice,  and 
must,  of  necessity,  measure  up  to  the  standard  required 
by  legalized  boards  of  medical  examiners,  established  in 
different  States.  Last  term  this  ordeal  was  the  actual 
and  complete  duplication  of  a  previous  year's  examina- 
tion by  the  State  Examining  Board  of  Tennessee;  thus 
insuring  the  possibility  of  success  before  any  Board  of  a 
State  equally  rigid  as  our  own. 

Examination  shall  be  of  any  character  the  faculty 
chooses  to  adopt,  either  written,  oral,  or  manipulative, 
as  circumstances  dictate  or  the  teachers  regard  best. 

Students  failing  on  senior  examination  will  be  at 
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!  once  re-examined  before  absolute  rejection.  Candidates 
•rejected  at  the  final  examination  will  not  be  re-exam- 
jined  until  after  attending  another  course  of  lectures. 
I  The  right  is  likewise  reserved  to  arbitrarily  terminate, 
'at  any  time^  the  connection  of  any  matriculate  with  this 
school  for  improper^  disorderly,  rebellious,  or  immoral 
I  conduct  as  judged  by  the  faculty ;  and  any  student  whose 
relations  are  thus  severed  through  fault  of  his  own,  will 
thereby  forfeit  all  rights  and  claims  upon  this  institu- 
j  tion. 

LENGTH  OF  COUESE. 

i 

Several  years  ago  the  Southern  Medical  Association 
*was  formed,  to  which  this  institution  belongs,  and  in 
|which  organization  it  was  an  original  member.  This 
was  a  ooncerted  effort  towards  uplifting  medical  educa- 
tion generally.  The  Association  is  the  supreme  author- 
ity, governing  Southern  colleges,  so  as  to  insure  uniform 
rules  for  all  medical  schools  in  this  territory. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  consists  in  the  demand 
j  that  students  shall  attend  four  full  courses  as  prerequi- 
1  site  for  graduation ;  and  in  four  separate  calendar  years. 
I  This  is  further  declared  to  mean  that  "eleven  months 
;  shall  intervene  beteen  the  beginning  of  one  course  and 
:'the  beginning  of  the  next  course  and  that  forty  months 
.  shall  intervene  between  the  date  of  commencing  the  first 
I  course,  and  the  graduation  day — except  in  cases  'of  ad- 
l^vanced  standing,  when  at  least  twenty-eight  months  shall 
thus  intervene.^^ 
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This  sehool  will  rigidly  adhere  to  all  regulations  of 
the  College  Association;  others  of  which  follow: 

EEQUIEEMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

There  will  be  exacted  of  every  patron  applying  to 
enter  with  a  view  to  credit  toward  graduation^  the  sev- 
eral qualifications  prescribed  below;  and  no  ticket  will 
be  issued  to  matriculates  who  fail  in  any  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1910-11  no  student  will 
be  allowed  to  matriculate  in  the  medical  department 
who  is  not  at  least  qualified  to  pass  the  entrance  exami- 
nation to  the  College  of  Liberal  x^rts  of  the  University 
of  Chattanooga. 

Each  student  must  file  certificates  of  two  reputable 
physicians^  proving  his  moral  character  and  general 
qualification  to  pursue  medical  practice.  Each  must  be, 
in  substance;,  as  follows : 

PHYSICIAN^S  CEETIPICATE. 

 1909 

To  the  Medical  College,  Chattanooga,  Tenn, : 

Gentlemen : — Mr  

of  is  years  of  age, 

and  I  personally  certify  to  his  good  moral  character  and 
reputation  for  integrity;  and  I  recommend  that  he  he 
allowed  to  enter  upon  medical  study  in  your  college. 

Yours, 

 M.  D. 
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He  must  possess  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a 
recognized  institution  of  learning;  or  certificate  from 
some  legally  constituted  high  school ;  or  similar  creden- 
tial from  his  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  or  »ome  County  Board  of  Education^  or  its  Super- 
intendent; said  certificate  attesting  the  fact  that  he  is, 
at  least,  possessed  of  the  scholastic  attainments  required 
of  first  grade  teachers  in  the  public  schools;  or  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  has  passed  the  entrance  examination  to 
a  University. 

The  form  of  this  eertificate  should  be  substantially  as 
follows : 

EDUCATIONAL  CREDEJ^TIAL. 

 1909 

To  the  Medical  College,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. : 

Sirs — /  have  examined  Mr  

of  

and  find  his  scholastic  attainments  equal  to  those  requi- 
site for  obtaining  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade  as  a 
teacher  in  our  public  schools. 

Yours, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(Both  the  preceding  forms  of  blank  certificates  can 
be  had  by  application  to  the  Dean.) 

Tickets  of  attendance  from  other  recognized  medical 
schools  will  be  honored  here  at  their  exact  value  in  the 
institution  issuing  them. 

Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  and  universities  who 
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have  completed  therein  preseribed  eourses  in  elementary 
branches  of  medicine^  including  Chemistry  and  Biology, 
may  apply  for  advanced  standing. 

Eeputable  physicians  who  have  no  desire  to  apply  for 
graduation  are  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  courses 
of  study^  under  customary  conditions. 

The  college  specially  reserves  arbitrary  privilege  to 
decline  even  matriculating  any  person  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, obnoxious  habits^,  or  who  may  be  regarded  as  likely 
from  any  other  reason  to  become  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  school;  for  the  faculty  does  not^  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, wish  to  receive  the  money  and  waste  the 
time  of  pupils  who  are  unfit  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine. 

This  is  doubtless  the  last  year  that  students  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  college  for  medical  study  except  on 
presentation  of  a  high  school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent 
evidence  of  preliminary  educational  attainments.  Those 
lacking  this  advancement,  and  who  contemplate  entry 
upon  the  study  of  Medicine  without  obtaining  the  said 
high  school  diploma  hereafter,  must  either  enter  college 
this  very  session  or  abandon  their  medical  ambition 
finally. 

EEQUIEEMENT  FOE  GEADUATION 

Candidates  for  graduation  will  be  required  to  fully 
comply  with  every  scholastic  exaction  of  the  Association 
as  follows : 

1.  Attendance  upon  four  courses  of  collegiate  teach- 
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ing  in  a  regular  and  reputable  institution,  of  not  less 
than  seven  months  each,  and  in  separate  years,  the  last 
of  which  must  be  in  this  college.  (Which  means  that 
not  less  than  forty  months  shall  intervene  between  the 
date  of  commencing  the  first  course,  and  the  graduation 
day — except  in  cases  of  ^^advanced  standing/'  when  at 
least  twenty-eight  months  shall  be  the  limit.) 

2.  Dissection  during  at  least  two  terms. 

3.  Two  or  more  courses  of  clinical  instruction. 

4.  During  (at  least)  one  term  proper  service  must  be 
rendered  in  each  special  laboratory  department  of  (1) 
Histolog}%  (2)  Bacteriology,  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  Ma- 
teria Medica,  (5)  Operative  Surgery,  (6)  Obstetrics. 

5.  Candidates  must  be  twenty-one  years  old. 

6.  Applicants  must  undergo  personal  and  satisfactory 
examination  on  all  branches  taught  and  in  any  manner 
the  faculty  may  choose  to  exact. 

7.  All  indebtedness  to  the  college  must  have  been 
settled. 

8.  Each  candidate  must  have  deported  himself  like  a 
gentleman  in  all  particulars,  and  have  been  obedient  to 
all  rules  of  the  institution  during  his  entire  attendance. 

This  college  positively  will  not  confer  a  degree  upon 
any  pupil  whose  intention  to  practice  medicine  in  an 
irregular  manner  has  been  ascertained;  or  any  one 
who  has  been  negligent  in  class  attendance  during  the 
previous  session;  or  any  one  who  absents  himself  from 
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Commencement  without  unavoidable  cause,  and  then 
official  consent  must  have  been  previously  obtained  of 
the  faculty. 

No  examination  will  be  granted  at  any  different  time 
from  that  fixed  for  the  entire  class,  except  for  very 
urgent  reasons,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  faculty, 
and  at  extra  cost  to  the  student. 

The  faculty  distinctly  announces,  that,  while  all  stu- 
dents who  have  complied  with  the  general  requirements 
will  be  permitted  to  appear  for  examination,  the  right 
is  reserved  of  maJcing  moral  qualifications  an  element 
of  final  decision.  '  Open  irregularities  of  conduct  will 
alwaj^s  be  obstacles  to  graduation. 

ISTo  theses  are  required  and  no  honorary  degrees  are 
conferred  under  any  circumstances  and  no  prizes  or 
regards  of  merit  given. 

Diplomas  issued  since  1893  have  all  been  consecu- 
tively numbered.  This  is  intended  to  fully  identify  and 
protect  recipients  of  degrees  and  prevent  fraud  or  im- 
position. All  diplomas  are  now  bearing  the  photograph 
of  the  owner  to  facilitate  identification  by  licensing 
boards. 

Duplicate  diplomas  are  never  issued;  but  official  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  here  will  be  furnished  to  parties 
who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  diplomas 
having  been  destroyed  or  lost. 
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FEES. 

Enrranee  Fee,  Matriculation,  each  session  $  5.00 

Tuition,  first  year   75.00 

Tuition,  second  year   75.00 

Tuition,  tMrd  year   75.00 

Tuition,  fourth  year   75.00 

Freshman  examination — obUgaiory  Tat  c.ose  of 

first  year)    5.00 

Sophomore  examination — olligaiory  (at  close  of 

second  year)    10.00 

Junior  Examination — (at  close  of  third  year) . .  10.00 
Senior  {Final*  Examination  (when  all  preTiooB 

examinations  have  been  regularly  taken  before 

this  faculty)    10.00 

(To  students  not  previously  examined  who 
undertake  ^inal  examination  in  this 
school   $30.00 

There  are  no  fees  whaiever  additional  to  those  speci- 
fied in  this  pamphlet,  unless  for  material  used,  which  is 
always  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

LIYIXG  EXPENSES. 
Dormitory. 

Pew  medical  schools  have  advantages  for  providing 
patrons  with  board  and  lodging.  But  this  c-oll^e  enjoys 
dormitory  convenienc-es  of  exceptional  diaracter  and 
students  coming  hither  can  live  at  the  dormitory  if  they 
prefer.    Such  provision  contributes  toward  economy  of 
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outlay  for  the  professional  education,  as  rates  are  only 
$3.00  per  week  for  table  board  and  $3.50  per  week  for 
board  and  lodging. 

Under  this  arrangement  it  becomes  practical  for  an 
energetic  young  man  to  surmount  "living  cost/^  and  he 
is  placed  in  an  attitude  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  board 
while  he  engages  in  activities  during  vacation  that  con- 
tribute an  income  for  the  next  season's  support. 

Self-supporting  pupils  very  early  learn  that  it  is  not 
tuition  which  consumes  the  largest  part  of  their  hard- 
earned  fund,  but  the  necessary  expense  for  food  and 
shelter;  and  this  is  reduced  here  to  such  a  minimum  as 
to  bring  a  liberal  'education  wdthin  the  reach  of  the 
humbler  citizen  who  entertains  an  impulse  to  master  a 
profession. 

Outside  Board. 

Outside  the  Dormitory,  board  (and  lodging)  con- 
venient to  the  College,  has  been  readily  obtained  at  from 
$2.00  to  $3.50  per  week,  including  fuel  and  lights.  By 
clubbing  together,  pupils  frequently  succeed  in  reducing 
their  living-outlay  even  below  the  figures  above  stated, 
renting  apartments  and  doing  their  own  cooking  and 
house  work,  or  employing  servants  for  clubs  at  rates 
which  are  exceedingly  low  for  each  of  their  individual 
members. 

In  no  other  city  of  the  South  can  equal  educational 
facilities  be  had  at  lower  cost.  More  luxurious  living 
is  readily  procurable  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Securing  Homes  and 
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Boarding,  Prof.  C.  H.  Winder,  of  the  college  building, 
will  direct  each  stranger  to  boarding  houses  and  aid  in 
securing  satisfactory  quarters  and  transfer  of  baggage. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  SEATS. 

Seats  are  allotted  by  ticket  (for  the  entire  season) 
in  the  reg-ular  order  of  selection  according  to  date  of 
matriculation  and  payment  of  fees.  Therefore,  to 
obtain  the  most  desirable  places,  students  are  advised  to 
matriculate  as  early  as  possible — even  by  mail  and  in 
advance  of  the  term  opening. 

Many  do  this  annually;  and  part  of  the  begt  seat 
numbers  are  often  engaged  some  weeks  before  actual 
opening  of  the  term. 

MOEAL  ADVANTAGES. 

While  the  College  authorities  are  anxious  to  supply 
advantages  for  scientific  acquirement,  yet  the  moral 
natures  of  the  student  are  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
churches  of  the  whole  city  with  their  Sunday  Schools 
and  various  departments  for  religious  work  are  thrown 
wide  open  to  the  students,  and  their  attendance  on  these 
is  desired  and  sought.  The  good  people  of  the  city 
have  just  raised  a  fund  of  $160,000  with  which  to  erect 
and  equip  a  modern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  which  is 
now  completed  and  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the 
young  men.  Many  opportunities  for  self-improvement 
are  thus  afforded. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  effort  has  always  been  to  FULLY  set  forth  each 
detail  in  which  the  inquirer  is  likely  to  take  interest,  so 
that  much  burdensome  correspondence  may  be  avoided. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  this  object  has  been  so 
nearly  attained  that  CAREFUL  search  of  these  pages 
will  satisfactorily  enlighten  almost  any  reader  in  quest 
of  information.  Until  the  inquirer  has  thus  studiously 
sought  enlightenment  it  is  unreasonable  to  write  con- 
cerning matters  which  are  fully  treated  of  in  this  book- 
let ;  and  reply  to  his  inquiry  may  only  result  in  receipts 
by  him  of  a  "mar^ed^^  copy  directing  his  attention  to 
relevant  paragraphs.  But  if  special  subjects  are  not 
clear,  a  letter  to  that  effect  will  receive  propmt  reply. 

Students  should  take  special  pains  to  arrange  their 
financial  matters  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  after 
arrival.  Local  out-of-town  bank  checks  are  annoying 
to  the  holder^,  as  banks  here  exact  rigorous  identification 
to  the  holder^  as  banks  here  exact  rigorous  identification 
and  an  endorser  (often  impossible  for  strangers)  but 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  said  banks;  and  further^ 
they  charge  discount  fees  for  handling  such  paper.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  for  bringing  money  here  is  in  cash; 
or  by  postal  note,  money  order  or  draft  on  ISTew  York — 
any  of  which  can  be  deposited  in  a  bank  at  once  and 
theieafter  checked  against  as  desired. 

A  schedule  card  giving  the  order  of  exercises  for  every 
day  in  the  week  is  handed  to  each  matriculant  when  he 
enters  class. 
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Students  receive  a  mail  delivery  at  the  College 
building  four  times  daily  and  a  collection  of  letters  de- 
posited in  the  local  box  is  made  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  no  positions  whatever,  of  honor  or  profit, 
about  the  College,  available  as  aids  for  needy  pupils; 
and  the  officials  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
seek  outside  employment  for  parties  wishing  such 
assistance.  They  must  come  and  look  in  person  if  they 
wish  situations  in  this  locality. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city  should  report  at  once 
at  the  College,  where  they  can  place  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  person  or  persons  assigned  to  such 
duty.  Checks  for  baggage  may  be  safely  entrusted  to 
the  Chattanooga  Transfer  Company  (whose  agents  are 
met  on  every  incoming  train)  which  will  forward  par- 
cels to  any  point  in  the  city  at  small  charge.  Or,  when 
preferred,  checks  may  be  retained  until  a  boarding 
house  is  found  and  baggage  can  be  sent  for  subsequently. 

Former  patrons  of  this  institution  are  urged  to  keep 
the  Dean  advised  of  every  change  in  their  address  so 
as  to  insure  reception  each  year  of  the  annual  announce- 
ment when  issued. 

It  will  likewise  be  greatly  appreciated  if  these  former 
patrons,  as  well  as  all  other  friends  of  the  institution, 
will  kindly  send  the  names  and  postoffice  addresses  of 
all  intending  students  within  their  knowledge. 

In  corresponding  address  the  Dean,  J.  E.  Rathmoll, 
M.D.,  Market  and  Ninth  streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Commencement  was  held  in 
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the  Shubert  Theatre  the  night  of  April  26,  1909.  There 
were  twenty-four  memhers  of  the  Graduating  Class  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  by  the  authority  of  Eev. 
John  H.  Eace,  President  of  the  University  of 

Chattanooga.  Eev.  A.  B.  Eiker,  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va., 
and  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ochs^  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  the 
general  speakers,  both  of  whom  were  present  at  the  first 
commencement  of  the  College,  March,  1889.  E.  0. 
Depew,  M.D.,  represented  the  class  and  Prof.  G.  P.  Hay- 
more,  the  faculty. 


LIST  OF  MATRICULATES  FOR  THE 
SESSION,  1908-1909. 


Adami^,  D.  L. 
Alleu,  L.  D. 
Allen,  W.  T. 
Bailey,  C.  13. 
Banks,  L.  ^. 
Ballance,  J.  R. 
Beason,  Lewis. 
Beaver,  E.  B. 
Berry,  J.  D. 
Boyd.  A.  W. 
Bradford,  J.  E. 
Brandon.  T.  H. 
Bright,  W.  M. 
Brothers,  L.  T. 
Broyles,  A.  C. 
Brumley,  S.  T. 
Burgess,  P.  L. 
Cavin,  A.  A. 
Cliadwick,  P.  C. 
Chastain,  B.  H. 
Ctoastain,  J.  B. 
Chastain,  W.  C. 
Cheney,  W.  H. 
Coleman,  W.  H. 
Conklin,  C.  M. 
Cooley.  B.  S. 
Crow,  J.  S. 
Culpepper,  K.  E. 
Culpepper,  W.  S. 
Davis,  M.  D. 
Davis,  W.  H. 
DeLaPerriere,  E.  E. 
Depew,  E.  O. 
Dickev,  W.  W. 
Dowdy,  T.  W. 
Elliott,  C.  C. 
Fought,  Myrtle. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  L.  J. 
Gardner,  S.  P. 
Germany,  J.  H. 
Graf,  C.  C. 
Hager,  J.  F. 
Hale,  B.  C. 
Hall,  J.  E. 
Harris,  O.  C.  W. 
Haynes,  S.  A.  W. 
Henning,  J.  D. 


Hillas,  W.  H. 
Hutchinson,   C.  F. 
Hyde,  W.  B. 
Hysinger,  P.  R. 
Isbell,  A.  L. 
Jolinson,  C. 
Johnson,  F.  M. 
Jennings,  W.  A. 
Jones,  J.  W. 
Keasler,  L.  O. 
Kemp,  M.  T. 
Kennedy,  B.  Li. 
L-eonard,  J.  D. 
Martin,  C.  R. 
Martin.  M.  B. 
Miekler,  J. 
Miller,  J.  S. 
Miller,  T. 
Mitchell.  W.  W. 
Moreland,  B.  F. 
Moore,  J.  F. 
Morgan   J.  C.  H. 
^iorgan,  L.  J. 
Mon-ow,  J.  J. 
McConnell,  L.  H. 
McGowau,  G.  ^Y. 
McPherson.  A.  M. 
Nichols,  Clara. 
Nixon,  J.  M. 
Oliver,  T.  C. 
Parris.  Briggs. 
Partridge.  J  as.  A. 
PerTOw,  W.  C. 
Person.  T.  E. 
Phillips,  S.  R. 
Pollock,  J.  L. 
Ramsey,  S.  A. 
Rayborn,  C.  M. 
Rogers,  J.  M. 
Rus^sell,   B.  A. 
Russell.  C.  H. 
Russell.  T.  P. 
Rvan,  G.  F. 
^^anders.  A.  R. 
Sheets,  G.  C. 
Sheets,  W.  W. 
Shufflebarger,  H.  A. 
Smith,  H.  G. 
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Stark,  B.  F. 
Sitatzer,  J.  C. 
Sutton,  iC  .  B. 
Trotter,  J.  VV. 
Underwood,  F.  R. 
Vann,  B.  I. 
Walker,  G.  R. 


Walls,  W.  W. 
W^ltcomib,  E.  J.  K. 
Williams,  D.  N. 
Willis,  G.  W. 
Windsor,  W.  E. 
Witheit?,  W.  F. 
Young,  W.  B. 


LIST  OF  GRADUATES,  1908-1909. 


Doctor  Linzy  Adams   

  West  Virginia 

William  Thomas  Allen   

  Alabama 

CTharles  Byron  Bailey   

,   West  Virginia 

William  Michael  Bright   

  Tennessee 

Samuel  Tillman  Brumley  .... 

  Tennessee 

Patrick  Coneley  Chadwick  .. 

  Alabama 

William  Henry  Clieney  

,   Oklahoma 

Edgar  Eugene  DeDa  Perriere 

  Georgia 

Elbert  Orvllle  Depew   

  Tennessee 

Sylvester  Patton  Gardner  .... 

  Virginia 

Jahies  Hillard  Germany   

  Oklahoma 

Blair  Cantrell  Hale   

  Georgia 


Jacob  Sylvester  Holt   

  Tennessee 

John  David  Leonard   

  Virginia 

General  Washington  McGowan 

  Mississippi 

John  Samuel  Miller   

  Alabama 

Williami  Wesson  Mitchell   

  Texas 

James  Partridge   

  New  York 

William  Caldwell  Perrow  .... 

  Virginia 

Henry  Green  Smith,  Jr  

  Georgia 

Benjamin  Franklin  Stark  .... 

  Georgia 

Bart  Ira  Vann   Alabama 

Ernest  Joe  Kinsey  Whitcomb 

  North  Carolina 

Gabe  Wilbur  Willis,  Jr  

  Alabama 
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AN  APPEAL. 


Are  you  called  to  the  Christian  Ministry  ?  If  so,  you 
must  have  a  very  high  ideal  for  your  mission,  or  you 
can  not  feel  at  all  adequate  to  the  great  and  grave 
responsibilities  you  are  about  to  assume.  Your  conse- 
cration  is  not  complete  unless  it  involves  an  all-con- 
quering purpose  to  raise  your  powers  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  possible  to  you.  Your  Master  will 
ask  you  to  account  for  your  acquired  talents  as  well  as 
the  original  endowment.  How  dare  you  stand  as  an 
ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  you  have  put  fortn 
honest,  earnest  effort  to  secure  education  and  training 
in  the  sublime  art  of  soul-winning?  Do  not  supinely 
wait  for  the  "w^ay  to  open/^  but  open  the  way.  The 
first  great  test  of  your  fitness  for  the  ministry  is  that 
you  command  the  Eed  Sea  that  separates  you  from  a 
college  education  to  divide,  and  if  it  refuses,  that  you 
cross  it  anyway.  The  man  who  will  master  a  college 
course  in  spite  of  insuperable  obstacles  can  be  entrusted 
with  the  most  difficult  enterprises  of  the  Church.  God 
wants  inteprid  ministers  to  lead  His  Church.  Eemem- 
ber  the  deliberate  words  of  the  sainted  Bishop  Simpson : 
^^If  I  knew  that  I  had  twenty  years  in  which  to  preach 
the  gospel  I  would  spend  the  first  ten  getting  ready, 
confident  that  I  could  accomplish  far  more  in  the  last 
ten,  prepared,  than  I  could  in  the  whole  twenty,  un- 
prepared.^^ 


THEOLOGICAL  FACULTY. 


Rev.  John  H.  Eace^  A.M.,  (Princeton),  D.D. 
(Syracuse),  President. 

Practical  Theology, 

(To  be  supplied.) 
Systematic  Theology  and  History  of  Doctrine, 

Eev.  G.  T.  Newcomb,  B.D.   (Garrett),  D.D.  (Grant 
University.) 

Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis, 

Rev.  Royal  A.  Simonds^  A.M.    (Grant  University), 
B.D.  (Garrett). 

New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Church  History. 

Bishop  W.  F.  Anderson^  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Special  Lecturer, 


SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


|i  Hours     j    Degbeb  Course 

Greek-Hebrew 
Diploma 

Gsekk-English 
Diploma 

English  Diploma 

1  :00  to  9:00 

Hebrew 
Tuea.,  Wed.,  Thurs., 
Fri. 

New  Testament — 
Greek 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

New  Testament 
Greek 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

1^:00  to  10:00 

HisUyry 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Greek — New  Testament 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
E  71  g  lis  h 
Mon.,  Wed.,  FrJ. 

• .  

!  hoo  to  10:30 

Chapel 

|):30  to  11:30 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.. 
Fri. 

Old  Testament 
History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

Old  Testament 
History 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

Old  Testament 
Histoi-y 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

lk:30  to  12;30 
.1  

History 
Tues..  Thurs. 

History 
Tues..  Thur. 

History 
Tues.,  Thur. 

NOOQ 

4:00  to  8:00 

Homiletics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Elocution 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Homiletics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Elocution 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Homiletics 
Tnes.,  Thuri^. 
Elocution 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Homiletics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Elocution 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

f 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

8:00  to  9:00 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Hebre2v 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

Hebrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur., 
Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Greek — Neio  TesVnt 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Greek — Neiu  TesVnt 
Mon..  Wed..  Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Thur. 

10:00  to  10:30 



Chapel 

10:80  to  11:30 

Greek — Xew  Testament 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

Systematice 
Tues.,  Wed..  Thur. 
Fri. 

Systematics 
Tuea.,  Wed.,  Ttur. 
Fri. 

11:30  to  12:30 

History 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Homiletics 
Wed.,  Fri. 

Homiletics 
Wed.,  Fri. 

The  Prophets 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Homiletics 
Wed..  Frid. 

The  Prophets 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Homiletics 
Wed.,  Fri. 

Noon 

2:00  to  3:00 

English 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

English— New  Test. 
Tues.,  Thurs. 
Eiiglish 
Mon..  Wed.,  Fri. 

3  00  to  4:00 

Elocution 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Elocution 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Elocution 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Elocution 
Mon..  Wed..  Fri. 

I 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Hours 

Degree  Course 

Greek -Hebrew 
Diploma 

Greek -English 
Diploma 

English  Diplom 

8:00  to  9:00 

Pastoral  Theology 
Wed.,  Frid. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Pastoral  Theology 
Wed.,  Fri. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Pastoral  Theology 
Wed.,  Fri. 

Systematics 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Pastoral  Theelogi 
Wed.,  Fri. 

9:00  to  10:00 

Hehrew 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Thur. 
Fri. 

10:00  to  10:30 

Chapel 

10:30  to  11:30 

Greek— 'New  Test- 
ament 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Greek — New  Test'nt 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Logic  Ethics 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Logic  Ethics 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

11:30  to  12:30 

Hebrew 
Wed.,  Fri. 

History 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

History 
Tues.,  Thur. 

History 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

English— Neiv  Test 
Wed.,  Fri. 

2:00  to  3:00 

Elocution 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Second  Semester 

Elocution 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

Second  Semester 

Elocution 
Tues.,  Thur. 

Second  Semester 

Elocution 
Tues.  Thur. 

Second  Semester 

2:00  to  4:00 

Seminar  in  History 
of  Doctrine 
Wed. 

Seminar  in  New  Tes- 
tament Theoloay 
Fri. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Sch'ool  of  Theology  of  University  of  Chattanooga 
has  been  graduating  students  each  year  since  1888.  Her 
alumni  list  now  numbers  over  one  hundred  men.  These 
young  preachers  are  filling  places  of  responsibility  and 
honor  in  many  of  our  annual  conferences.  Some  are 
at  the  head  of  our  institutions  of  learnings  others  are 
serving  the  church  in  the  mission  fields^  while  the  larger 
number  are  successful  pastors  and  district  superinten- 
dents. 

The  most  gratifying  reports  come  concerning  their 
work.  The  appreciation  of  these  graduates  for  their 
Alma  Mater  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  happy 
people  whom  they  so  efficiently  serve. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  course  of  study, 
instruction  is  provided  in  every  subject  bearing  directly 
upon  the  most  thorough  ministerial  equipment.  The 
Faculty  believes  that  the  value  of  professional  training 
is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  being  secured  in  closest 
sympathy  with  real  life.  Therefore  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  churches 
in  the  vicinity  and  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  Church  at  large.  All  the  leading  periodicals  are 
provided  in  the  students^  reading  room. 

The  aim  of  the  Theological  School  is  to  conserve  and 
promote  a  wholesome  evangelistic  zeal  in  the  ministry 
by  showing  the  practical  and  vital  bearing  a  thorough 
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theological  training  has  upon  the  supreme  art  of  soul- 
winning.  The  marked  success  that  has  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  men  w^ho  have  gone  -out  from  this  in- 
stitution indicates  that  the  aim  has  not  been  mic- 
direoted. 

The  demands  upon  the  ministry  in  these  days  of  gen- 
eral education,  scientific  progress,  and  rapid  industrial 
development  are  so  weighty  and  varied  that  only  an 
educated  ministry  can  hope  to  meet  them  with  any  rea- 
sonable degree  of  success. 

The  School  -of  Theology  seeks  to  serve  the  patroniz- 
ing conferences  not  only  by  encouraging  the  graduates 
to  rem-ain  in  this  field,  but  also  by  sending  out  the 
members  of  the  faculty  to  assist  the  district  superin- 
tendents and  pastors  in  district  conferences,  revivals 
and  institutes. 

x\DMISSIOK 

Applicants  not  members  of  an  annual  conference,  who 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  must 
each  bring  a  certificate  of  license  to  preach  or  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  Quarterly  Conference,  signed  by  the 
pastor  and  presiding  elder. 

The  form  of  recommendation  authorized  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  as  follows: 

''We,  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of,  . . 
 ,  hereby  express  our  judgment  that  
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is  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  we 
recommend  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Theology  of  The  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga/' 

Applicants  from  other  churches  are  expected  to 
present  the  certificate  iisiialh^  given  by  the  denomina- 
tion to  w^hich  they  belong. 

The  course  of  study  to  which  the  student  will  be 
admitted  will  depend  upon  his  previous  preparation 
Only  graduates  from  reputable  colleges  will  be  admitted 
to  the  degree  course.  The  diploma  courses  are  adapted 
to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  preparation  for 
the  professional  school  which  a  complete  college  course 
gives. 

Ministers^  superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday 
schools^  or  any  other  persons  deemed  suitable  by  the 
Faculty^  are  allowed  to  attend  the  class  work  of  the 
school^  by  registering  and  paying  the  appropriate  fees, 
as  special  students. 

GEADUATION. 

The  degree  of  S.T.B.  (Sacrae  Theologic  Baccalau- 
reus)  will  be  conferred  upon  students  having  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized 
grade,  and  having  completed  the  prescribed  degree 
course. 

A  diploma  indicating  the  course  of  study  taken  will  be 
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given  those  who  complete  satisfactory  either  of  the  di- 
ploma courses. 

The  usual  fee  for  a  diploma  must  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  one  month  prior  to  graduation. 

LIBEAEY. 

The  valuable  collection  of  works  in  various  Ian-  | 
guages^  bequeathed  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  Clarke  Hagey. 
DD.,  is  eispecially  rich  in  means  of  exegetical  study. 
Additions  are  being  made  to  this  valuable  library  eac?i 
yeao'. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  G-eneral  Conference  all  the 
Theological  works  published  by  our  Book  Concern  are 
presented  to  the  library.  This  m'akes  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  books  of  conference. 

A  number  of  new  books  required  as  collateral  read- 
ing and  for  conference  are  added  to  the  library  eacli 
year. 

We  received  last  year  the  Theological  Library  of  the 
late  Bishop  Charles  C.  McCabe.  This  library  occupies 
an  alcove  especially  prepared  for  it.  We  have  also  the 
library  of  Bishop  Joyce^  presented  three  years  ago. 
This  occupies  a  special  alcove. 

LOCATION". 

Chattanooga  is  a  favorable  location  for  a  School  of 
Theology. 

First — It  is  central.  Parts  of  seven  states  may  be 
seen  from  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Ten  different 
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lines  of  railroad  termiinate  in  Chattanooga,  and  the 
Tennessee  river  runs  through  the  city. 

Second — It  is  healthful.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States,  Chatta- 
nooga is  the  healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  South,  and 
one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  nation. 

Third — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  strong 
here.  There  is  one  central  church  of  some  seven  hun- 
dred members,  and  eight  other  churches  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Some  of  the  smaller  of  these  churches  and  a 
number  of  stations  and  circuits  in  the  surrounding 
conntry  are  often  supplied  by  students. 

The  other  Protestant  denominations  are  strongly  rep- 
resented. Chattanooga  is  a  city  of  dhurches,  and  Chris- 
tion  influence  and  sentiment  are  active  and  strong. 

The  Theological  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
South,  and  occupies  the  most  prominent  location  of  all 
the  public  buildings  in  C'hattanooga,  commanding  an 
unobstructed  view  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Eidge 
and  the  N'ational  and  Confederate  Cemeteries. 

Chattanooga  is  a  designated  Episcopal  residence. 
Bishop  W.  P.  Anderson  is  now  the  resident  bishop. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

President — G.  T.  Praxcisco. 
Vice-President — H.  M.  Hawk. 
Secretary  and  Annalist — S.  D.  Tuttle. 
Treasurer — E.  L.  Stapleton. 
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Orator — G.  C.  Christenbury. 
Alternate — M.  M.  Murphy. 

The  association  meets  annually  during  commenee- 
nient  week. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free.  An  incidental  fee  of  $10  per  year 
is  pail  by  each  student.  Theological  students  rooming 
in  the  building  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  the  rooms.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  heavy 
furniture.  Students  will  bring  their  own  bedding, 
towels.,  etc.  Houses  for  families  may  be  obtained  for 
reasonable  rent.  Students  may  board  at  the  Univer- 
sity Dining  Hall  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.50  per  week. 

Loans  may  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  there  are  opportunities  for  supplying  churches 
in  or  near  the  city.  Students  who  are  industrious  and 
economical  usually  succeed  in  ^Vorking  their  way'' 
through  the  course  if  they  have  no  other  means. 

QUESTIOJ^S  PEEQUENTLY  ASKED. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  the  course?  Three 
years. 

How  much  aid  can  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Education?    About  $50  per  year. 

What  opportunities  are  there  to  earn  money  while  in 
school  ?  All  the  opportunities  that  a  wide-awake^  grow- 
ing city  affords.    The  young  man  of  ability  and  pluck 
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will  find  here  the  work  best  suited  to  him.  An  illus- 
tration: Some  students  earn  from  three  to  eight  dol- 
lars per  week  delivering  daily  papers.  The  work  re- 
quires about  two  hours  per  day  and  furnishes  exercise 
that  students  need. 

Are  there  any  opportunities  to  supply  churches?  Yes, 
but  students  usually  have  to  become  acquainted  before 
they  can  get  a  charge. 

Would  you  advise  a  student  to  come  without  any 
money?  Yes;  if  he  has  no  family,  and  many  with 
families  have  done  so  and  succeeded  in  working  their 
way  through. 

Is  it  healthy  in  Chattanooga?  Cha;ttanooga  is  the 
healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  South,  and  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  nation. 

SPECIAL  PEIVILEGES. 

Elective  courses  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are 
open  to  the  Theological  students  without  expense.  No 
student  however,  will  elect  worh  in  the  college  depart- 
ment  without  the  sanction  of  the  Theological  Faculty, 

The  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  Chatta- 
nooga, with  its  splendidly  equipped  buildings,  offers 
special  opportunities  to  all  students. 

The  prizes  in  oratory  and  debate  offered  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Patten  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Annis,  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
teeis,  are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  students  of  the 
School  of  Theology. 

The  Carnegie  Public  Library  will  afford  access  to  the 
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latest  reference  books  upon  general  theological  subjects, 
besides  the  usual  general  reading  found  in  public 
libraries. 

Special  lectures  given  at  the  University  and  in  the 
city  afford  the  student  an  exceptional  privilege.  The 
leading  preachers  of  all  denominations  and  prominent 
platform  speakers  frequently  visit  Chattanooga. 

THE  CONFEEENCE  COUESE  OP  STUDY. 

The  Greneral  Conference  has  inserted  the  following 
statement  in  the  Discipline:  ^^A  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion from  one  of  'Dur  regular  Theological  Seminaries 
may  be  accepted  in  place  of  an  examination  in  all 
Biblical  and  Theological  studies  of  the  various  courses.*' 
(P.  431.) 

Such  studies  as  are  not  included  in  the  above  state- 
ment, found  in  the  conference  oourseS;,  may  be  taken  by 
special  arrangement  in  connection  with  the  Theological 
Course  and  grades  secured  on  examination. 

EXTENSION  WOEK. 

Institutes  of  Practical  Theology  are  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology^ 
when  arranged  for  by  the  Presiding  Elders  of  the  va- 
rious Districts.  These  gatherings  are  found  to  be  very 
profitable. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


I.    DEGEEE  COURSE. 
Junior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  The  Christian  ministry^  call, 
qualifications^  work. 

Systematic  Theology :  The  doctrine  of  God,  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  government;  Christology;  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Redemption;  Eschatology. 

Hebrew:    Grammar,  Vocabulary,  translation. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:    The  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Church  History :  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 
Elocution, 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Religious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Religions. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Historical  Books  in  He- 
brew. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:    The  Pauline  Epistles. 

Church  History:  Reformation  and  Modern  Church, 
with  special  attention  to  the  History  of  Methodism. 
Elocution, 

Senior  Year. 
Practical  Theology:   Pastoral  Theology, 
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Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Elective  Courses.  (See  Old 
Testament  Courses.)    Biblical  Introduction. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:  Seminar  in  New  Testa- 
ment Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Seminar  in  History  of  Doc- 
trine. 

Elocution  Second  Semester. 

IT.    DIPLOMA  COUESES. 
1.    Greeh'Hebrew  Course. 
Junior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  The  Christian  ministry,  call, 
qualifications,  work. 

Systematic  Theology:  Natural  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Evidences. 

Old  Testament:  Historical  and  Exegetical  study  of 
English  Old  Testament. 

GreeJc:   Beginning  Greek. 

Church  History:  Outline  of  History  of  the  Church. 
Elocution, 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  Homiletics. 

Systematic  Theology :  The  doctrine  of  God,  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  government;  Christologj' ;  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Eedemption;  Eschatology. 

Helrew:    Grammar,  Vocabulary,  translation. 

New  Testament  Exegesis:    The  Synoptic  Gospds. 
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Church  History:  The  AncieDt  and  Medieval  Church. 
Elocution. 

Senior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:     Pastoral  Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Eeligious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Eeligions. 

Old  Testament  Exegesis:  Historical  Books  in  He- 
brew.   Biblical  introduction  to  Old  Testament. 

New  Testament  Exegesis :   The  Pauline  Epistles. 

Church  History:  Eeformation  and  Modern  Church 
with  special  attention  to  the  History  of  Methodism. 

Elocution  Second  Semester. 

2.    Greek  English  Diploma  Course. 

The  Junior  Year  is  the  same  as  the  Junior  Year  of 
the  Greek  Hebrew  Diploma  Course. 

The  Middle  Year  is  the  same  a^  the  middle  year  of 
the  Greek-Hebrew  Course  except  that  ]\ra]or  and  Minor 
Prophets  and  English  are  substituted  for  Hebrew. 

The  Senior  year  is  the  same  as  the  Senior  year  of 
Greek  Hebrew  course^  except  that  Logic  and  Ethics  ar« 
substituted  for  Hebrew. 

3.    English  Diploma  Course. 
Junior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:  The  Christian  Ministry,  call, 
qualifications,  work. 

Systematic  Theology:  Natural  Theology  and  Chris- 
tian Evidences. 
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English  Bible:  Historical  and  Exegetical  studies  in 
English.    Old  Testament. 

Church  History:    Outline  of  History  of  the  Church. 

English. 

Elocution. 

Middle  Year. 

Practical  Theology :  Homileties. 

Systematic  Theology:  The  doctrine  of  God^  the  sub- 
jects of  God^s  moral  government;  The  Administration 
of  Redemption;  Eschatology. 

English  Bible :  MajoT  and  Minor  Prophets.  Histori- 
cal and  Exegetical  studies  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

Church  History :   The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Church. 

English. 

Elocution. 

Senior  Year. 

Practical  Theology:    Pastoral  Theology. 

Systematic  Theology:  Studies  in  Eeligious  Experi- 
ence and  the  History  of  Eeligions. 

Biblical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

English  Bible :    Introduction  and  exegetical  studies 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
.  .  Church  History :    Eef orm'ation  and  Modern  Churoh 
with  special  attention  to  the  history  of  Methodisim. 

Psychology,  Logic  and  Ethics. 

Elocution  Second  Semester. 
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THESIS  WORK  REQUIRED. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above  every  candidate 
for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  two  theses  based  on 
original  investigation  in  two  subjects  chosen  by  himself 
from  Christian  Doctrine^  Old  Testament  or  New  Testa- 
ment Theology. 

Each  candidate  for  a  diploma  in  any  of  the  diploma 
courses  is  required  to  present  a  thesis  on  some  subject 
of  Theology,  History  or  Exegesis. 


STATEMENT  OP  COURSES. 


PEACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

President  Eace. 

The  object  in  this  department  will  be  so  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  actual  work  they  will  have  to  do 
that  in  its  performance  they  may  be  able  to  show  them- 
selves approved  into  God  and  men  as  skillful  ^^master 
TOrkmen^^  who  need  not  be  shamed  either  as  to  the 
method^  manner,  or  results  of  their  work.  Everything 
here  will  be  strictly  practical. 

Junior  Year — The  Christian  Ministry. 

The  Preacher:  The  man  himself;  his  call  and  cre- 
dentials; his  preparation;  the  body,  the  mind,  the  re- 
ligious life,  the  social  nature  and  life,  voice  and  action. 

The  Preacher^s  Work:  Its  subjects;  objects;  meth- 
ods; diflBculties. 

The  Preaeher^s  Field:  His  denomination,  parish 
community;  his  Agencies;  his  official  board,  Sunday 
school,  choir,  auxiliary  societies,  his  church.  His  instru- 
ments; his  own  personality  and  influence,  his  Bible, 
church  literature,  general  literature. 
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Middle  Year — The  Minister  at  His  Work, 

The  Preacher  in  His  Study :  Feeding  his  own  mind 
and  SQul;  devotional  study,  literary  study;  preparing 
his  lecture  and  sermons. 

The  Preacher  in  His  Pulpit:  His  hymns,  scripture 
lessons,  prayers,  sermons;  the  service  as  a  whole;  the 
sacraments,  revivals,  weddings,  funerals. 

The  Preacher  as  a  Citizen:  The  community,  the 
family,  the  individual;  education,  libraries,  charities, 
reforms,  amusements;  aniversaries,  patriotic  occasions. 

Senior  Year — The  Minister  in  His  Varied  Activities. 

The  Preacher  as  Pastor :  Care  of  the  sick^  bereaved, 
and  aged;  the  poor,  helpless,  and  neglected;  strangers; 
the  rich,  cultivated,  and  worldly;  converts,  young  peo- 
ple, and  children. 

The  Preacher  as  Organizer  and  General  Manager: 
The  organization  and  management  of  the  church  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  diversified  activities;  the  Sunday 
school,  the  various  societies,  the  official  board;  the 
music,  the  finances,  the  benevolences;  the  social  life  of 
the  church;  the  organization  of  new  churches;  church 
ardiitecture  and  the  building  of  churches  and  parson- 
ages; ecclesiastical  law  and  church  discipline. 

During  the  middle  year  the  students  will  preach  be- 
fore the  professor  and  class,  and  during  the  senior  year 
before  the  Faculty  and  school. 
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SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OP 
DOCTEINE. 
Dean. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  regard  System- 
atic Theology  as  snch  a  hopeles;s  victim  to  speculation 
and  metaphysics^,  that  the  preacher  who  would  give  a 
vital  and  practical  message  to  his  people  had  better 
steer  cl^ar  of  Systematic  Theology.  It  will  be  the  aim 
of  this  departmient  to  show  that  a  thorough  study  of  the 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  dispels  con- 
fusion^ promotes  discrimination^  and  gives  the  preacher 
an  intellectual  poise  and  certitude  that  makes  his 
preaching  vital  and  constructive. 

There  are  certain  leading  presuppositions  of  the 
Christian  system^,  a  psychological^  philosophical^  and 
scriptural  nature  which  are  studied  by  the  diploma  stu- 
dents as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  system  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  The  first  year  degree  and  the  second 
year  diploma  students  study  together  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system  as  treated  by  our  stand- 
ard authors. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  degree  and  the  third 
year  diploma  students  is  especially  interesting  as  it 
taks  up  the  study  of  the  History  of  Eeligion  and  the 
Psychology  and  Philosophy  of  Eeligious  Experience. 
The  Situdents  will  be  directed  to  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  upon  these  subjects.  Collateral  reading  and 
written  work  will  be  required  of  each  student  in  this  de- 
partment- 
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The  third  year  degree  students  will  carry  on  their 
study  of  Christian  doctrine  historically  and  biblically 
by  the  seminar  method. 

SEMETIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Newcomb. 

{Degree  Course.) 

Junior  Year — This  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  reading  in  Gene- 
sis^ — four  hours  a  week. 

Middle  Year — This  y^ar  is  given  to  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Studies  in  Historical  and  Prophetical  books 
— ^four  hours  a  week. 

Senior  Year — This  year  is  given  to  the  critical 
study  'of  Poetical  and  Prophetical  books — ^two  hours  a 
week.    Biblical  Introduction — two  hours. 

Optional — Biblical  AraiTLaic^  study  of  the  language 
and  reading  in  the  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— one  hour  a  week. 

GEEEK-HEBEEW  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

The  Junior  year  in  this  course  is  the  same  as  the 
Junior  year  in  the  English  Course. 

The  Middle  year  is  the  same  as  the  Junior  year  in 
the  Degree  Course,  and  the  Senior  year  is  the  same  as 
the  Middle  year  of  the  Degree  Course. 
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KTEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS. 
Professor  Simonds. 

The  work  of  this  department  in  the  Degree  Course 
presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  Grammar.  However^  the  first  few  weeks  are 
devoted  to  a  rapid  review  of  the  Grammar^  the  mastery 
of  the  common  irregular  verbs^  and  to  the  acquiring  of 
a  special  vocabulary  of  the  isynoptics;  and  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  matters  of  construction  during  the 
first  semester,  at  the  close  of  which  a  rigid  test  must 
be  passed.  During  this  year  the  Gospel  of  Miark  and 
selected  passages  from  Matthew  and  Luke  are  read  and 
made  the  basis  of  exegetical  discussion  in  the  class- 
room. Special  care  is  given  to  the  acquiring  of  correct 
exegetical  methods.  Lectures  are  given  on  general  and 
special  introduction,  including  the  synoptic  problem. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  middle  year  the  student  is 
expected  to  acquire  an  additional  vocabulary  of  PauFs 
Epistles.  This  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  Galations,  Corinthians,  Philippians, 
and  Eomians  are  read  and  discussed  in  the  class.  Each 
member  of  the  class  is  required  to  do  original  work  in 
Introduction,  preparing  a  paper  on  each  of  PauFs  Epis- 
stle. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  Senior  year  are  devoted  to 
acquiring  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  John,  and  to  sight 
reading  in  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle.  An  exegetical 
Reminar  is  then  organized  for  original  investigation  in 
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the  Johannine  Theology  and  type  of  religious  experi- 
ence. Comparisons  are  instituted  between  John  and 
Paul^  Hebrews  and  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  SjrQop- 
tics.  The  Theological  Library  affords  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  this  investigation. 

For  students  taking  the  Greek-Hebrew  Diploma 
Course^,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  yet 
desiring  to  become  able  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original,  an  introductory  course  in  the  elements  is 
given  four  times  a  week,  the  entire  Junior  year.  A 
^Tirst  Lessons'^  text-book  is  used.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  vocabularj^  of  Mark,  irregular  verbs,  trans- 
lation, and  sjmtax.  Those  who  finish  this  course  satis- 
factorily may  elect  the  Junior  and  Middle  Degree  course 
during  their  Middle  and  Senior  years.  Only  in  excep- 
tional cases  will  a  student  be  allowed  to  elect  the  New 
Testament  seminar  instead  of  the  Middle  Degree 
Course. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE. 
Dr.  Newcomb  and  Proeessor  Simonds. 

The  Junior  year  is  devoted  to  a  historical  and  exe- 
getical  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  abundant 
auxiliary  translations,  and  the  illuminating  facts  of 
m'odem  research  equip  the  student  of  the  English  Bible 
for  reaching  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  Middlers  meet  Dr.  Newcomb  twice  a  week  for 
the  study  of  major  and  minor  prophets.  Text-book 
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and  discussions.  They  meet  Professor  Simonds  twice  a 
week  for  the  study  of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus. 
Historical  and  exegetical  lectures^  papers  by  the  mem- 
brs  of  the  class  on  assigned  topics  and  passages^  and 
class-room  discussion  is  the  method  of  instruction.  In 
addition^  lectures  are  given  on  the  Synoptic  and  Jo- 
hannine  problems  and  the  formation  of  the  canon. 

The  Senior  year  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  Biblical 
Introduction  with  Dr.  Newcomb^  special  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  canon  and  Old  Testament  problems :  and 
to  a  study  of  the  Epistles  with  Professor  Simonds.  The 
Epistles  are  discussed  exegetically  in  the  class-room. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Religious  experience 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  student  is  required  to  submit 
papers  to  the  class  on  questions  'of  exegesis  and  introduc- 
tion. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Dean  and  Prof.  Simonds. 
Junior  Diploma  Course. 
Prof.  Simonds. 

This  course  will  continue  through  the  entire  year  and 
will  consist  of  a  istudy  in  outline  of  Church  History^ 
Ancient^  Medieval  and  Modern^  with  special  attention 
given  to  History  and  Methodism. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  s  to  prepare  for  the  two 
following.  A  good  knowledge  of  General  Hstory  is 
resuisite  to  the  study  of  this  course. 
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Junior  Degree  and  Middle  Diploma  Course. 

Prof.  Simonds. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Apostolic 
Age  to  Luther. 

Middle  Degree  and  Senior  Diploma  Course. 
Dean. 

The  work  of  the  preceding  courses  will  be  carried  on 
from  the  Eeformation  to  the  present  day.  Constant 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  Christian 
Doctrine. 

LOGIC  AJfD  ETHICS. 
Dr.  Hooper. 

First  Semester:  Logic. — An  elementary  presenta- 
tion of  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  syllogistic  forms^,  logical  anaylsis^  and  in 
the  criticism  of  fallacies.  3  hours 

Second  Semester:  Ethics. — A  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject  with  a  presentation  of  the  principles 
and  criticism  of  the  leading  ethical  theories.  ^A^lile 
due  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of  morals,  much 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  aim  of  conduct  is  not 
abstract  virtue,  but  fullness  and  richness  of  life.  Lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  reading  of  ethical  classics.  3  hours 
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ENGLISH. 
Miss  Fisher. 

1.  First  Semester:  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition.  EecitatioiKs^  written  exercises 
and  conferences.  3  hours 

2.  Second  Semester:  English  Composition  (con- 
tinued) . 

Texts:  Barrett  Wendell^  English  Composition,  and 
Haimmond  Lamont,  English  Composition. 

3.  First  Semester:  History  and  Development  of 
English  Literature  in  Outline,  or  Chaucer  and  His  Age. 

3  hours 

Texts:  Moodey  and  Lovett,  English  Literature;  Cor- 
Son,  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

4.  First  Semester:  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture, Edwards,  Franklin,  Brockden,  Brown,  Irving, 
Bryant,  Cooper,  Emerson,  Thoreau. 

Second  Semester:  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell,  Holmes,  Whitman. 

ORATOKY. 
Prof.  Charles  IsTewcomb. 

1.  First  Semester  :  Principles  of  Elocution.  Reci- 
tations acrid  Collateral  reading.  Study  and  Development 
of  the  Vocal  Organs  and  Muscles.  Voice  Culture. 
Man^s  Triune  Nature.  Quality,  Force,  Pitch  and  Time. 
The  Principles  of  Action.  3  hours 

Text:    Fulton  and  Trueblood^s  Practical  Elocution. 
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2.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
Analysis  and  Study  of  Eeadings,  Recitations  and  Per- 
sonations.   Tecbnical  Training  in  Rendition. 

3.  First  Semester:  Debate  and  Oratory,  Princi- 
ples of  Debate^  Parliamentary  Laws^  the  Laws  of  Argu- 
mentation^ Extempore  Speaking  and  Team-Work^ 
Training  in  Statement  and  Rebnttal.  Study  of  An- 
cient and  Modem  Orators.  Construction  of  Speeches, 
Qualities  of  Discourse,  Eloquence,  Preparation  and  De- 
livery of  one  Biographical  Oration,  one  extempore  Top- 
ical Speech,  one  Declamation  and  one  Critique.  2  hours 

Texts:  Alden's,  The  Art  of  Debate;  Cody's  Selec- 
tions; World's  Best  Orations. 

4.  Second  Semester:  Continuation  of  Course  3. 
Completion  of  the  study  of  Oratory.  Analysis  and 
Study  of  the  Character,  Plot  and  Incidents  of  one  of 
Shakespeare^s  Plays,  together  with  a  careful  expres- 
sional  reading  of  the  pla)^,  and  memoriter  rendition  of 
the  principal  scenes.  Plays  offered:  Merchant  of 
Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Othello. 

2  hours 

5.  Second  Semester:  Special  Study  and  Analysis 
of  Sermons,  chosen  from  the  works  of  great  preachers. 
Bible,  Liturgy  and  Hymn-Reading,  the  Poetr}^  of  the 
Psalms.  2  hours 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
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Senior  Class. 

Fletcher,  Maynard  O  Virgiaia 

Moore,  E.  B   .^Vest  Virginia 

Menzler,  C.  0  Tennessee 

Sadler,  C.  N  Tennessee 

.  Middle  Class. 

Elzey,  Norris  Tennessee 

Houchins,  J,  W  Tennessee 

Patterson,  A.  J  New  York 

Junior  Class. 

Jos.  Hutchinson  Virginia 

Chester  Hutchinson   Virginia 

George  B.  Minor   Georgia 

Sadler,  J.  N   Tennessee 

Sivils,  M.  Jj   Tennessee 

Special  Students. 

Learner,  E.  M  Indiana 

McOarty,  W.  F  Pennsylvania 

Porter,  J.  Ernest  Viirginia 

Fin<2h,  Frank  I  Alabama 

Ilaekins,  John   Alabama 

Ilamby,  T.  P  Alabama 

Hullett,  W.  S  Alabama 

Coleman,  John  C  Kentucky 
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1888— 

Wi-igilit,  J.  C.  .Rockwood,  Tenii. 
Salt,  T.  W.  ..Williamsbupg,  O. 

1889- 

Bojd,  Hugh   Olean,  N.  Y. 

Carroll,  PMdelia  P  

 University  Place,  Neb. 

Deacon,  Jacob  E  

  Girardville,  Pa. 

jNIonroe,  M.  H.  .Burrville,  Tenn. 

Miorton,  John  P  Deceased 

Matney,  Thomas  W... Deceased 
Smith,  Joel  F  Deceased 

1890— 

Miller,  Isaac  H.  ..Atlanta,  Ga. 
1891— 

Jacobs,  John  B  Deceased 

Hackman,  Marion  R  

  Armagh,  Pa. 

McNeil,  Levi  K.  .Lancaster,  Mo. 

Rowan,   George  R  

  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

1892— 

Caldwell,  Ernest  B  China 

Newton,  William  H  

  Dothan,  Ala. 

Small,  Herbert  W  

1893^ 

Francisco,    George  T  

!   Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Thomas  J  

  Union  City,  Ind. 

1894— 

Beaman,  Abraham  S  

  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Baldwin,  N.  M  

Morse,  George  E  

  iStockbridge,  Mich. 

Wolford,  Chas.  E  

1895— 

Davis,  Charles  S  

  Beaufort,  N.  C. 


Martin,  Bert  Mu   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Mealer,  James  M  

  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Tupper,  George  W  

  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wolfe,  James  M  

  Hanover,  Mich. 

1896— 

Gillespie,  Jesse  H  

  Cnlebra,  P.  R. 

Gunn,  Louis  G  

  Sbiith  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

Lynch,  Charles   

  Academy,  W.  Va. 

Paschal,  U.  G  

  Summertown,  Tenn. 

Wanless,  Samuel  A  

  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Weston,  William  P  

  Boaz,  Ala. 

York,   James  M  

  Alderson,  W.  Va. 

Young,  Benjamin   

  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1897— 

Clayton,  Kynette  Deceased 

Gobbelle,  Isaac  H  

  Echo,  Ore. 

Ileavener,  U.  S.  A  

  Midland,  Md. 

King,  Joseph  H  

Miler,  William  F  

  Hern  don,  Va. 

Paul,  George  W  

  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Watts,  Martin   

  Deer  Lodge,  Tenn. 

1898— 

Bryan,  John   Deceased 

Haltom,  William  J  

  Dayton,  Tenn. 

Stapleton,  Robert  L  

  Jellico,  Tenn. 

Barnes,  Henrv  P  

  Steeleville,  111. 
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Brasher,  John  L  Boaz,  Ala. 

Crabtree,  Anson  M  

  Conceverte,  W.  Va. 

Dye,   William  M  

  Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

Faulk,  F.  W  

Jennings,  Stonewall  J  *  *//. 

Morris,   Charles  C  

  Tellico   Plains,  Tenn. 

Pullen,  Oden  Mi  

  Claimout,  W.  Va. 

Tuttle,  ;3'nernian  D  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Gilbert  I  

Wheeler,  William  C  

  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

1900- 

Buxton,  Alfred  G  

  Mayville,   N.  Y. 

Bales,  George  S  

  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Boling,  James  W  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Charesworth,  Thomas   

  effluence,  Pa. 

Ford,  James  O  Deceased 

Jones,  Samuel  C  

  Clarkson,  Miss. 

Parson,  W.  A.. East  Point,  Ga. 
Walker,  Robert   Deceased 

1901- 

Angel,  Samuel  P  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Bond,  John  W  Delaware,  O. 

Burnett,  John  S  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Ham,  Cornelius.. Baltimore,  Md. 
Harris,  Joseph  D  

  Bloomington,  Tenn. 

Ketrcn,  Albert  C  

  Fall  Brau'Ch,  Tenn. 

Mason,  James  M  

  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Martin,  J.  H.. .Antelope,  Tex. 
Pitts,  William  F.  ......!  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

1902— 

Christenbury,  Gillie  H  

  Kingston,  Tenn. 

Harris,  W.  Kemp   

^   Morristown,  Tenn. 

Luttrell,  Guy  A  

  Williamsport,  Md. 

Pile,   David   G  . 

^   Bristol,  *'va. 

Torrey,  Henry  M  


1903- 

Anderson,  J.  L  Deceased 

Catlin,  E.  B  Accotink,  Va 

Ellis,  Gilbert  ....Wedowee,  Ala 

Harris,  J.  A  

  Bloomington,* *  Teiin. 

Holland,  R.  T.  ..Arlington,  Ky. 

McGinnis,  E.  M  7........ 

  Clear  Creek,  W.  Va. 

Pippin,    E.    M  -  

ryu'^'  "'"'^-  Rising  Fawn,  Ga. 
Philippi,  W.  A  

^   Munden,  Kan. 

Shafer,  W.  E  Lizton,  Ind. 

Sanders,  F.  P  

  Huntingdon,* ' *Tenn. 

Shuler,  J.  A  Hillsboro,  Va. 

1904- 

Rowe,  Thomas  D  

„   Roane  Mt.,  Tenn. 

Weidler,  Roy  C  

  Newport,  Tenn. 

1905— 

Dunkle,  Thomas  M  

,   Parsippany,  N.  J. 

Ausmus,  David  M  

—  East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

1906— 

oDbbs,   Cicero.... Jasper,  Tenn. 

Grimes,  Elmer  S  

„   Bellflower,  Mo. 

Harris,  Wm.  C  Mo 

Jackson,  Leolan   

  Church  Greek,  "Md. 

Murphy,  Michael  P  

  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

McLester,  Battle   

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Nunnally,  Edgar  M  

  Magart,  Tenn. 

Smith,  E.  Ralph   

  Cleveland,  Ohio 

1907— 

Giles,  John  F  

  Summerville  Ford,  Va. 

Hawk,  H.  M.  ..Kingston,  Tenn. 
Klutz,  Thos.  L...01sburg,  Kan. 
Usleman,  O.  T  

  Rockwood,  Tenn. 

1908— 

Anderson,  Harvey   

  Delaware,  Ohio 

Clonee,  P.  L  

  Whitwell,  Tenn. 
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CALENDAR,  1909-1910. 


ATHENS,  TENNESSBE. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Begins  Wednesday,  September  8,  1909. 
Closes  Friday,  January  14,  1910. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Begins  Monday,  January  17,  1910. 
Closes  Wednesday,  May  18,  1910. 


Thanksgiving  Day  Recess,  Noveniber  25,  1909. 

Holiday  Recess,  December  23,  1909,  to  January  3, [1910,  inclusive. 


FACULTY,  1909-1910. 

(ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY) 


Rev.  John  H.  Race,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 

W.  A.  Wright,  A,M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean, 
Latin. 

D.  A.  Bolton,  A.M., 
Mathematics. 

Alvis  Craig,  A  M., 
Mathematics. 

Miss  Bernice  Craig, 
Piano  and  Harmony. 

E.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.D., 
Greek  and  History. 

Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Hedge, 
Voice  Culture. 

Miss  Frances  C^^len  Moffitt, 
Director  of  Music. 
(Absent  on  leave.) 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  McKeldin, 
Art. 

W.  W.  Phelan,  A.m.,  Ph.D., 
Political  Science  and  English. 

Miss  Jennie  Roberts,  A.M., 
English  and  Latin. 

Miss  Eda  Selby,  A.M., 
Modern  Language  and  Elocution. 

E.  C.  Walden,  A.M.  Ph.D., 
Science. 

Miss  Margaret  Wright, 
Piano  and  Violin. 


PUBLIC  OCCASIONS. 


Opening  Day  Exercises,  Wednesday,  September  8,  1909. 
Knightonian  Society  Annual,  December  2,  1909. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  January  27,  1910. 
Athenian  Society  Annual,  February  3,  1910. 
Oratorical  Contest  for  Patten  Prize,  February  22,  1910. 
Sapphonian  Society  Annual,  March  3,  1910. 
Philomathean  Society  Annual,  March  31,  1910. 
Orations  of  the  Junior  Class,  April  7,  1910. 
Orations  of  the  Fourth  Preparatory  Class,  April  28,  1910. 
Baccalaureate  and  Annual  Sermons,  May  15,  1910. 
Contest  for  Annis  Prize  in  Debate,  May  17,  1910. 
Commencement,  May  18,  1910. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  University  is  "under  the  auspices  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  however^  in  practice^  denomi- 
national lines  are  never  drawn.  Christian  culture  is 
that  for  which  it  stands^  and  students  from  other 
churches^  and  from  no  churchy  are  treated  w^ith  equal 
consideration. 

The  University  has  departments  located  both  at  Ath- 
ens and  Chattanooga.,  Tennessee.  The  President  is  the 
chief  executive  of  the  entire  institution.  Each  school^ 
however^  has  a  dean^  to  whom  the  details  are  entrusted. 
This  catalogue  relates  only  to  the  departments  at 
Athens. 

LOCATION. 

Athens  is  a  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Eailway,  midw^iy  between 
Knoxville  and  Chattanooga.  It  has  an  altitude  of 
about  900  feet  above  sea  levels  and  has  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  pure  air  and  water.  It  is  free  from  epi- 
demic diseases.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  every  condi- 
tion is  favorable  to  study. 
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In  point  of  morals,  al&o,  it  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
It  has  no  saloons,  and  is  remarkably  exempt  from  all 
temptations  of  vice.  There  arc  four  Protestant  churches 
here.  The  citizens  are  cultured  and  refined,  and  are 
ready  to  extend  any  kindness  to  our  students.  As  a 
student  home,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  represent 
it  as  equal  to  any  other  location  in  the  South. 


GEOUNDS  Al^B  BUILDINGS. 

The  campus  at  Athens  embraces  about  twenty  acres, 
and  upon  it  are  situated  the  Old  College  Building, 
Chapel,  Bennett  Hall,  Elizabeth  Eitter  Home,  C.  H. 
Banfield  Memorial  Hall,  Hatfield  Hall,  and  the  Blakes- 
lee  Hall.    There  are  also  several  cottages  for  self-board. 

The  C.  H.  Banfield  Memorial  Hall,  erected  by  Mr. 
William  Banfield,  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  most  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes. 
It  contains  the  college  offices,  recitation  rooms,  labora- 
tories, library  and  ladies^  society  halls.  It  is  heated 
with  steam  and  lighted  with  electricity. 

Blakeslee  Hall  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Blakeslee.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  superintendent,  is  con- 
ducted as  a  dormitory  for  young  men. 

Bennett  Hall  is  one  of  the  dormitories  for  young 
ladies.  We  seek  here  to  develop  those  tastes  and  habits 
which,  supplementing  intellectual  culture^  conspire  t) 
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make  the  true  woman.  Ladies  boarding  here  furnish 
their  own  bed  linen.  The  charges  are  $3.00  per  week, 
when  two  oecupj^  one  room;  or  $4.00  per  week,  when  a 
lady  rooms  alone. 

Eitter  Home  will  accommodate  about  100  girls.  To 
speak  of  this  elegant  building  in  relation  to  its  ma- 
terial equipment  does  not  express  it  all.  It  has  some 
unique  features.  In  addition  to  all  the  comforts  of  a 
luxurious  home,  young  ladies  here  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  some  of  those  useful  arts  included  in  the 
term  ^%ood  housekeeping.^^  Eitter  Industrial  Home 
for  young  women  is  under  the  management  of  the 
Woman^s  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  provides  board, 
including  fuel  and  light,  at  $10.00  per  month.  When 
young  ladies  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
Home,  averaging  one  hour  each  day,  the  rate  is  $7.00 
per  month. 

Hatfield  Hall  is  for  young  men.  It  is  provided  with 
stoves  and  heavy  furniture.  A  boarding  club  is  con- 
ducted here  on  the  co-operative  plan  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1.75  per  week  for  each  individual.  Staple  articles  of 
provisions  may  be  turned  in  at  market  value,  a  cook 
employed,  and  the  cost  of  living  reduced  to  a  nominal 
sum. 

Those  desiring  to  board  themselves  m.ay  find  suitable 
accommodations  in  the  cottages  nearby.  These  are 
supplied  with  heating  stoves  and  heavy  furniture,  and 
are  rented  at  50  cents  per  month  for  each  occupant. 

Ladies  are  expected  to  board  at  Elizabeth  Bitter 
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Home  or  Bennett  Hall.  Young  men  can  secure  private 
board,  including  furnished  room  and  fuel,  at  a  cost  of 
$3.00  per  week. 

SPECIFIC  WOEK  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  record  of  this  institution  is  too  well  known 
throughout  its  patronizing  territory  to  need  anything 
more  than  a  reaffirmation  of  its  scope  and  aims.  Its 
thousands  of  former  students  reflect  the  character  of  its 
work,  and  should  inspire  such  confidence  in  others, 
seeking  the  best  preparation  of  life,  as  to  attract  them 
to  its  halls.  ^ 

It  shall  continue  to  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  give 
that  culture,  and  instill  those  principles,  that  will  qual- 
ify our  students  for  that  sphere  of  happiness  and  use- 
fulness which  we  regard  as  lifers  ultimate  goal. 

ADMISSION". 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  institution  must 
present  certificates  from  reputable  schools,  or  take  a 
preliminary  examination  on  entrance.  Such  prelimi- 
nary examinations  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term.  In  every  instance  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character  must  be  furnished.  Por  the  scholastic  re- 
quirements, see  courses  of  study  as  printed  in  the  col- 
legiate preparatory  department. 

Especial  emphasis  is  placed  'on  the  thoroughness  of 
the  preparation  in  common  English,  and  any  candidate 
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for  matriculation  who  can  not  read  or  spell  well  is  re- 
quired to  enter  the  classes  where  these  subjects  are 
taught.  On  the  day  of  registration  each  teacher  will 
be  in  his  or  her  class  room  to  render  assistance  to  any 
pupil  concerning  the  work  of  the  term  or  year.  After 
matriculation  each  student  is  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  school  until  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

COUESES  OP  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  afford  opportu- 
nity for  acquiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  a  wide 
range  of  subjects^  embracing  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages^ mathematics^  history^  natural  science^  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  The  aim^  in  all  the  courses^  is 
general  rather  than  special  culture,  and  a  symmetrical 
and  carefully  graduated  development^  rather  than  the 
exhaustive  investigation  of  a  few  subjects  to  the  neg- 
lect of  others  equally  important.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  all  those  subjects  that  are  regarded  as 
fundamental  in  education. 

RECITATIONS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

Each  student  must  have  not  less  than  fifteen  nor 
more  than  twenty  recitations  per  week,  except  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Paculty.  A  record  is  kept  by 
each  professor,  showing  the  grade  of  each  student's 
daily  work,  and  this,  together  with   the  result  of  a 
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thorough  written  examination  at  the  end  of  the  terin^ 
must  show  an  average  of  at  least  70  in  the  scale  of  100 
before  the  student  can  be  passed  in  any  study.  A  stu- 
dent desiring  examination  in  any  subject  except  at  the 
hour  of  class  examination  is  required  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Faculty.  If  request  is  granted^  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  per  recitation  hour  will  be  charged.  Examina- 
tions for  conditional  students  will  be  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term. 

It  is  very  important  that  students  enter  classes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term^  and  keep  in  mind  that  con- 
stant^ prompt  attendance  is  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment 'of  high  grades.  Students  must  not  leave  classas, 
nor  take  up  new  studies^  except  upon  written  approval 
of  the  proper  officers. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  studies  in 
advance  of  their  class,  nor  will  any  one  be  allowed  to 
take  w^ork  for  which  he  is  not  duly  prepared. 

Students  in  the  institution  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  lesions  from  any  one  outside  the  Faculty,  excep! 
by  expressed  permission. 

Students  over  nineteen  years  of  age  may  pursu3 
studies  in  any  department  for  which  they  are  prepared. 
Certificates  showing  the  amount  and  grade  of  won^: 
done  by  them  will  be  given  upon  application  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Department.  All  substitutions  and  selec- 
tions must  be  of  such  character  as  shall  not  lower  the 
grade  of  scholarship  and  culture.  The  approval  of  the 
Faculty,  however,  must  be  had  in  every  such  instance. 
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PRIZES. 

The  Patten  Prize  in  Oratory  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Patten  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  A  cash  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  awarded  to  that  representative  of  one 
of  the  literary  societies  who  may  excel  in  an  oratorical 
contest  that  is  held  each  year  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day in  the  Chapel;,  and  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  is 
awarded  to  the  contestant  securing  second  honor.  The 
public  orators  are  chosen  by  a  committee  from  the  Fac- 
ulty or  Alumni  appointed  by  each  society  as  adjudica- 
tors at  a  preliminary  contest  held  in  each  society  hall 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  public  contest.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  society  is  eligible  to  this  preliminary  trial, 
but  the  successful  contestants  for  this  prize  may  not 
contend  for  the  prize  in  debate  within  the  same  year. 

The  winners  of  the  Patten  Prize  during  the  last 
scholastic  year  were: 

First  Honor — Clarence  Pafford  Tennessee 

Second  Honor — Miss  Willie  Daniel  Tennessee 

The  Annis  Prize  in  Debate  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
x^nnis  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Two  prizes  are  offered;, 
the  first  honor  being  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollarS;,  and  the 
second  honor  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  The  public  de- 
bate is  held  in  the  Chapel  the  evening  before  Com- 
mencement Day.  The  participants  are  representatives 
of  the  literary  societies,  and  are  chosen  after  prelimi- 
nary contests  that  are  open  to  any  member  of  the  so- 
ciety. 
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THE  SOUTHAED  PEIZE  IN  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE. 

I 

I    The  growing  interest  in  Domestic  Science^  and  the 

!  increasing  prominence  given  this  important  department 
of  educational  work^  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

'  Elizabeth  Eitter  Home  of  the  Athens  School.  In  order 
to  further  stimulate  and  encourage  this  work,  the  fol- 
lowing cash  prizes  are  awarded  annually  to  the  young 

f  ladies  of  the  Home  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard,  of  Athens, 
Tennessee : 

A  cash  prize  of  $15.00  in  gold  is  awarded  to  the 
young  lady  presenting  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  ap- 
propriate to  this  department;  and  a  second  prize  of 
$10.00  in  gold  is  awarded  the  young  lady  presenting 
the  second  best  essay. 

A  cash  prize  of  $15.00  in  gold  is  awarded  the  young 
lady  who  may  excel  in  a  culinary  contest,  the  same  to 
be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent; and  the  sum  of  $10.00  in  gold  is  awarded  the  con- 
testant receiving  second  honor. 

A  cash  prize  of  $5.00  in  gold  is  awarded  the  young 
lady  m'aking  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in  the  culi- 
nary art  for  the  yeiar. 

Any  young  lady  of  Eitter  Home  is  eligible  to  compete 
for  any  of  these  prizes. 

Contestants  for  the  essay  prize  must  present  their 
manuscripts  to  the  Faculty  for  adjudication  at  least 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  the  public  contest,  and 
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the  persons  who  are  to  enter  the  public  contest  shall  !).^ 
selected  by  the  Faculty^  on  the  merits  of  their  produc- 
tions^ not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  being  se- 
lected. 

The  prize  for  greatest  improvement  in  the  culinary 
art  shall  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent. 

LTTERAEY  SOCIETIES. 

At  Athens  there  are  four  literary  societies  organize  ! 
under  iho  laws  of  the  University — the  Athenian  and 
Philomathean^  for  gentlemen:  the  Sapphonian  and 
Knightonian^  for  ladies.  Each  has  a  separate  hall  for 
meetings  a  large^  active  membership^  and  an  appropriate 
library.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  value  of 
these  organizations  in  developing  the  literary  taste^  as 
well  as  ease  and  gracefulness  of  expression. 

THE  FOSTER  LIBEAEY. 

Mr.  John  W.  F.  Foster^  now  deceased^  recently  made 
a  substantial  donation  toward  the  equipment  of  a 
library  and  reading  room.  For  this  purpose  ample 
space  is  utilized  in  the  C.  H.  Banfield  Hall.  As  oppor- 
tunity offers  additions  will  be  made  to  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  already  in  hand.  Some  of  the  leading 
papers  and  magazines  are  kept  on  file,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  library  are  so  attractive  as  to  stimulate  n 
taste  for  wholesome  reading. 
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j  LECTUEES. 

These  constitute  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
[feature  of  school  life.  Eminent  speakers  are  engaged 
^  to  address  our  students,  and  the  professors  are  fre- 
quently heard  in  "Thursday  Chapel  Talks/'  and  in  some 
;  of  the  departments  the  lecture  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
•  regular  class  work. 

LABOEATOEIES. 

The  laboratories  of  the  school  through  the  gener- 
osity and  especial  interest  in  Science  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Fisher,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  well  equipped. 
The  Chemical  laboratory  is  furnished  with  twenty-four 
desks  for  individual  student  use,  each  fitted  with  run- 
ning water  and  sink  and  supplied  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  reagents  and  apparatus  for  work  in  general 
and  organic  chemis'try,  and  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  and  among  articles  of  general  use  contains 
Catorius'  Analytical  balances,  platinum  crucibles,  bur- 
ettes, drying  ovens,  apparatus  for  distilling  water,  and 
cases  well  stocked  with  chemicals  and  apparatus. 

The  physical  laboratory  is  equipped  with  flat-topped 
tables  having  suspension  frames  for  supporting  pur- 
poses and  with  cases  containing  apparatus  not  only 
adapted  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  the  science 
such  as  barometers,  air  pump,  electric  machines,  X-Eay 
and  wireless  telegraphy,  etc.,  but  also  enabling  the 
student  to  make  quantitative  experiments  demanded  in 
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Freshman  and  Sophomore  college  courses,  such  as  cali- 
pers^ Millikens^  modification  of  Atwood^s  machine^  cal- 
orimeters^ photometers^  D^ArsonvaPs  galvanometer,  etc. 

The  Biological  laboratory  and  museum  contain  cases 
of  minerals  and  rocks,  a  collection  of  birds^  eggs,  skel- 
etons 'of  vertebrates,  alcoholic  specimens  of  inverte- 
brates, Kny-Scherer  models  of  the  human  body,  five 
Bausch  and  Lomb  compound  miscroscopes,  each  with 
1-6  and  2-3  objectives,  microtomes,  dissecting  trays 
and  much  accessory  apparatus  enabling  the  instructioa 
in  Biology,  Physiology  and  GeoLogy  to  be  accompanied 
with  practical  courses  requiring  individual  laboratory 
work. 

EELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES. 

Our  school  has  long  been  noted  for  its  high  moral 
tone  and  religious  spirit.  Most  of  the  students  coming 
here  are  already  Christians,  and  many  who  are  not, 
become  so  before  leaving.  Attendance  at  chapel  and 
at  the  regular  preaching  service  on  Sunday  morning  is 
required.  The  Sunday  school  and  young  people's  re- 
ligious organizations  are  also  helpful  auxiliaries,  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  our  students^  spiritual 
life. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Our  method  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  student.  Conduct  unbecoming  men  or 
women  of  the  highest  type  will  not  be  tolerated.  Any 
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student  whose  influence  is  deemed  haunful  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  student  body  will  be  dismissed  after 
due  warning,  without  the  necessity  of  formulating  spe- 
cific charges  against  him.  We  welcome  only  those 
whose  spirit  accords  with  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 

The  regulations  of  the  institution  are  printed  in  de- 
tail, together  with  such  information  as  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  new  students,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  any  officer  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  desired  that  all 
students  examine  them  carefully  before  matriculation. 

ATHLETICS. 

Our  athletic  field  has  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  past  year,  chiefly  through  the  volunteer  work  of 
the  students.  Here  are  laid  out  baseball  grounds,  quar- 
ter mile  track,  basketball  and  tennis  courts.  We  make 
the  best  use  possible  of  the  facilities  at  our  disposal, 
meanwhile  cherishing  the  hope  of  a  well-equipped  gym- 
nasium at  no  distant  day. 

EXPENSES. 

The  entire  history  of  the  University  has  been  char- 
acterized by  the  efforts  of  its  Trustees  and  Faculties  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  a  liberal  education  to  such  low  figures 
that  no  student  need  be  deterred  on  account  of  his 
financial  condition.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
that  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  have  been  sue- 
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cessful^  and  that  students  in  the  humblest  circumstances 
are  here  able  to  obtain  a  liberal  education^  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  any  of  the  practical  and  learned 
professions  they  may  desire  to  pursue. 

From  the  following  table  of  expenses  the  actual  out- 
lay in  any  department  at  Athens  may  be  readily  com- 
puted : 

Tuition  in  Preparatory  Department,  per  semester  . . .  .$10.00 

Tuition  in  Diploma  Courses,  per  semester    15.00 

Ministerial  Students,  half  the  above  rates 
Tuition  in  Music,  two  lessons  per  week,  per  semester.  . .  .  15.00 
Tuition  in  Elocution,  two  lessons  per  week,  per  semester  15.00 
Tuition  in  Drawing  "and  Painting,  two  lessons  per  week, 

per  semester   ,   15.00 

Incidental  Fee,  paid  by  all,  per  semester    5.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Chemistry,  per  semester    3.00 

Laboratory  Fee  in  Physic;^,  per  semester    2.00 

Diploma  Fee    5.00 

Room  in  Hatfield  Hall,  per  semester    2.25 

Room  foT  self  board  with  heavy  furniture,  per  semester  2.25 
Students  board  themselves  at  a  weekly  expense  of  ...  .  1.00 

Board  and  room  in  Bennett  Hall,  per  week   3.00 

Board  and  room  in  Blakeslee  Hall,  per  week    3.00 

NOTE. — A  semester  embraces  seventeen  weeks.  The  scho- 
lastic year  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  instead  of  three  terms, 
as  heretofore. 

All  charges  for  Tuition,  Incidentals  and  Rents  must  he  paid 
in  advance  and  no  professor  will  receive  a  student  into  his 
class  €koce2)t  upon  the  presentation  of  a  ticket  shoicing  that  a 
settlement  has  heen  made  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Faculty. 
Any  student  who  is  permitted  to  take  a  college  study  icill  pay 
college  tuition,  JSfo  deduction  will  te  made  for  ahsence  during 
the  last  three  weeks  of  any  term.  (By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  will  he  rigidly  enforced.) 
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SCIIOLAKSHIPS  AND  J3ENEPICIAHY  FUNDS. 

The  Henrietta  Banfield  Memorial  Fund. 

The  annual  interest  on  five  thousand  dollars  is  now 
available  to  apply  on  the  tuition  of  a  few  needy  and  de- 
serving students.  This  bequest  is  in  memory  of  the 
deceased  wife  of  Mr.  William  Banfield^  one  of  the  gen« 
erous  trustees  of  the  institution. 

The  A.  Caroline  Knight  Memorial  Fund, 

By  terms  of  the  gift  five  per  cent  of  the  inventoried 
value  of  this  fund  is  each  year  given  to  some  worthy 
and  needy  student  or  students  in  the  Athens  School^  as 
an  encouragement  and  aid  in  completing  a  regular 
course  of  study. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Beginning  Latin   .  5 

Elementary  Algebra    5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics  5 

Physiography   5 


First  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose.  .  5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Beginning  Greek   5 


First  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis    5 

English  Literature  and  Com- 
position   5 


Second  Term. 


Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra    5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Phj'slogratphy    5 


Second  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  . .  5 

Plane  Geometry   .   5 

Beginning  Greek  and  Ana- 
basis   5 

English    Composition  and 
Classics    5 

Second  Term. 

iCicero's  Oration   5 

Algebra    5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis   5 

American    Literature  and 
Composition    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


THIRD  YEAR. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid  and  Mythol- 
osry    5 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Mythol- 
ogy   o 

Rhetoric,  Classics,  Essays 
and  Orations   5 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ics   5 


(Second  Term. 

Homer's  Iliad    5 

Virgil's  Aeneid    5 

Rhetoric,    Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ics   5 


SOHEDUIiE  B. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra   5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 


Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra  ......  5 

Englis'h    Composition  and 

Classics   .  5 

Physiography    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Oaesar  and  Latin  Prose  . .  .5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Greek  History   5 


Second  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  .  .  5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Roman  History    5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

Beginning  German  .   5 

Einglish      Literature  and 

Composition    5 


Second  Term. 

Algebra    5 

Beginning  German    5 

Cicero's  Orations    5 

American    Literature  and 
Composition    5 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Virgil's  Aeneid    5 

German    5 

Rhetoric,    Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ics   5 


Second  Term. 

German    5 

Virgil's  Aeneid   5 

Rhetoric,    Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ics   5 


SCIENTIFIC  COUESE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra    5 

English     Composition  and 

Classics  5 

Physiography    5 


Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin    5 

Elementary  Algebra    5 

Eingl'ish     (Com,*position  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  .  .  5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Greek  History    5 


Second  Term. 

Oaesar  and  Latin  Prose  .  .  5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

English — Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Roiman  History    5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations    5 

Beginning  German    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

English    Literature  and 

Composition    5 


Second  Term. 

Cicero's  Orations    5 

Beginning  German    5 

Algebra    5 

American    Literature  and 
Composition    5 
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/  First  Term, 


Physics    5 

Rhetoric,    Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

Virgil's  Aeneid    5 

German    5 


NOEMAL 

FIRST 

First  Term. 


Beginning  Latin  or  Ger- 
man   5 

Elementary  Algebra    5 

English  Composition  and 
Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

SECOND 

First  Term. 

Caesar  or  German    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    T) 

Greek  History    5 

THIRD 

First  Term. 

Cicero  or  German    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

Elements  of  Pedagogy  ....  5 
English      Literature  and 
Composition    5 


YEAR. 

Second  Term. 


Physics    5 

Rhetoric,    Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

Virgil's  Aeneid    5 

German    5 


COUESE. 


YEAR. 

Secofid  Term. 
Beg'inning    Latin   or  Ger- 


man   5 

Elementary  Algebra    5 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 

YEAR. 

Hecond  Term. 

Caesar  or  German    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

English     Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Roman  HistoiT    5 

YEAR. 

Second  Term. 

Cicero  or  German    5 

Algebra    5 

Pedagogy — Methodology  ...  5 
American    Literature  and 

Composition    5 
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FOUBTH  YEAR. 


First  Term, 

Latin,  German  or  French.  .  5 

Pedago^ — ^T^ogic   5 

Rhetoric,    Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ice    5 


Second  Term. 

Latin,  German  or  French,  .  5 
Pedagogy — Psychology  ....  5 
Rhetoric,   Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations    5 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ics   5 


LITEEAEY  COURSE. 


FIRST  TEAR. 


First  Term, 

Beginning  Latin  or  Ger- 
man   5 

Elementary  Algebra   5 

English  Composition  and 
Classics    5 

Physiography    5 


Second  Term. 

Beginning  Latin  or  Ger- 
man   5 

Elementary  Algebra    5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Physiography    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Caesar  or  German   5 

Plane  Geometry'    5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Greek  History    5 


Second  Term.  ^ 

Caesar  or  German  5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

English    Composition  and 

Classics    5 

Roman  History    5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Cicero  or  German    5 

Solid  Geometry    5 

English      Literature  and 

Composition    5 

English  History    5 


Second  Term. 

Cicero  or  German    5 

Algebra   5 

American    Literature  and 

Composition   5 

Bible  History   5 
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FOUHTH  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

French  or  Physics   

Virgil  or  German   

Rhetoric,  Classics,  Essays 
and  Orations   •  • 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ics   


Second  Term. 

French  or  Fhyf^ics   5 

Virgil  or  German   5 

Rhetoric,   Classics,  Essays 

and  Orations  .  •  •  ^ 

American  History  and  Civ- 
ics   ^ 


CLASSICAL  DIPLOMA  COURSES. 


SCHEDULE  A. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  De  Senectute   5 

Greek,  Lysias  and  Memor- 
abilia .   5 

College  Algebra  .   5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    ^ 


Second  Term. 


Latin,  Livy   5 

Greek,      Memorabilia  and 

Plato    2 

College  Algebra    2 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 


SE?aOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Latin    ^ 

Greek,     DemoQthenes  and 

Euripides   

Literature    -5 

Economics    *^ 


Second  Term. 

Latin    ^ 

Greek,  Odyssey  and  Herod- 
otus   2 

Literature    ^ 

Sociology    5 

Trigonometry    5 


SCHEDULE  B. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  or  Greek   5 

German  or  French    2 

College  Algebra    ^ 

Advanced  Rhetoric  .   5 


Second  Term. 


Latin,  or  Greek    5 

German  or  French    5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 
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SUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

German  or  French    5 

Latin  or  Greek    5 

Economics    5 

Literature    5 


Second  Term. 


German  or  French    5 

Latin  or  Greek    5 

Sociology    5 

Literature    5 

Trigonometry    5 


DIPLOMA  COURSES. 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

German  or  French   5 

Biology   ,   5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 


Second  Term. 

German  or  French    5 

Biology   5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

French  or  German    5 

Literature    5 

Economics   5 

Physics  or  Chemistry    5 


Second  Term. 

French  or  German    5 

Physics  or  Chemistry   ....  5 

Literature    5 

Sociology    5 

Trigonometry    5 


NORMAL  COURSE. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Latin,  German  or  French.  .  5 

Advanced  Rlietoric   5 

History  of  Education    5 

European  History    .5 


Second  Term. 

Tiatin,  German  or  French.  .  o 

Advanced  Rhetoric   5 

Philosophy  of  Education.  .  5 

European   History    5 
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First  'Term. 

iLatin,  German  or  French  . .  5 

Literature    ^ 

Economics    5 

Child  Study    5 


TBAB. 

(Second  Term. 

liatin,  German  or  French .  .  5 

Literature    5 

Sociology    5 

High  School  Methods    5 


LITEEAKY  COURSE. 


JUNIOB  TEAR. 


First  Term. 

French  or  German    5 

College  Algebra    5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    o 

European  History    5 


Second  Term. 

French  or  German    5 

College  Algebra  .   5 

Advanced  Rhetoric    5 

European  History    5 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

French  or  German   5 

Literature    5 

Economics    5 

Chemistry  or  Physics   5 


Second  Term. 

French  or  German    o 

Literature    5 

Sociology    ^ 

Chemistry  or  Physics    5 


NOTE.— In  addition  to  the  courses  of  study  herein  outlined, 
the  following  classes  will  be  maintained,  as  heretofore,  in  Com- 
mon English  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  work  of  the  First  Preparatory  year: 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  U.  S.  History  end  Phys^ 
iology. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


LATIN. 

The  importance  of  Latin  in  its  relation  to  education 
is  no  longer  questioned.  The  objects  to  be  attained 
through  it  are  both  direct  and  indirect.  Of  course  the 
primary  aim  is  fo  equip  the  student  with  the  ability 
to  read  correctly  and  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  lan- 
guage. The  general  culture  derived  from  its  study 
comes  incidentally. 

We  seek  first  to  lay  a  thorough  ground  work  in  the 
mechanical  forms  and  structure^  and  throughout  the 
entire  course  keep  constantly  in  view  the  principles  of 
syntax.  To  this  end  much  attention  is  paid  to  work 
in  grammar  and  prose  composition. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  scope  of  our 
course  in  Latin: 

I.  First  Year — Collar  and  DanielFs  Beginner's  Latin 
Book. 

II.  Second  Year — Caesar;  Gallic  War,  I  IV.  Pro«e  Com- 
position. 

III.  Third  Year — Cicero;  Cataline  I-IV,  Archias,  four- 
teenth Philiippic.    Prose  Composition. 

IV.  Fourth  Year — Virgil ;  Aneid  I-VI.  Mythology.  Prose 
Composition. 
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V.  Fifih  Year — Oicero;  Laelins,  Oato  Major,  Letters  («e 
lected).    Livy:    Books  I,  XXI,  XXII. 

VI.  Sixth  Year — Tacitus ;  Germania.  Algrieola.  Horace, 
Odes  I-III,  Ars  Poetica. 

Texts :  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar  will  be  used  during  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  preparatory  years ;  then  Allen  and 
Greenough's  Grammar  will  be  taken  up  for  the  remaining  two 
years  of  the  course.  Collar's  Prose  Composition.  Preference, 
in  the  main,  wall  be  given  to  Greenough's  texts  of  Latin  au- 
thors. 

GREEK. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  Greek  life  and  literature. 

In  the  ea.rly  part  of  this  course  special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  mastery  of  the  forms  and  syntactic  construction. 

The  study  of  the  later  authors  v/ill  aim  to  develop  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  style  of  the  master-pieces  of  Greek  literature. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

I.  First  Semester — White's  First  Greek  Book. 

II.  Second  Semester — White's  First  Greek  Book  com- 
pleted and  six  chapters  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

III.  First  Semester — Xenophon's  Anabasis  I-II. 

PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

IV.  Second  Semester — Anabasis  III-IV.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

V.    First  Semester — Homer's  Iliad,  Book  I.  Mythology. 

VI.    Second  Semester — Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I  I-III. 

Texts:  White's  First  Greek  Book,  Harper  and  Wallace's 
Anabasis,  Seymours  Iliad,  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  Pear- 
son's Greek  Prose  Composition,  Keightley's  Mytholog^y. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

VII.  First  Semester — Lysias,  Seven  Orations ;  Xenophon  ; 
Memorabilia  I ;  Prose  Composition,  Greek  History ;  Sight 
Reading. 

VIII.  Second  Semester — Xenophon ;  Memorabilia  II-IV ; 
Plato ;  Apology  and  Crito.    Prose  Comi>osition. 

Texts:  Wait's  Lysias,  Winac's  Memorabilia,  Wagner's 
Apology  and  Crito,  Allison's  Greek  Composition,  Botford's  His- 
tory of  Greece. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

IX.  First  Semester — Demosthenes,  Philippics;  Euripides, 
Medea;  Prose  Composition,  Sight  Reading,  History  of  Greek 
Literature. 

X.  Second  Semester — Homer :  Odyssey,  I-IV ;  Herodotus, 
VI-VII ;  Prose  Composition ;  Sight  Reading ;  History  of  Greek 
Literature. 

Texts:  Tarbell's  Philirppics,  Earle's  Medea,  Perrin  and  Sey-' 
mour's  Odyssey,  Mather's  Herodotus. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  aim  in  instruction  in  this  department  is  the  best  and 
highest  development  of  the  student.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
such  methods  and  activities  as  will  prodiuce  accuracy  of 
thought  and  clearness  in  reasoning  and  expression.  The  ends 
sought  are  rapidity,  skill,  power  and  a  preparation  for  the 
tasks  of  life. 

Arithmetic.  This  subject  is  taught,  in  a  sub-preparatory 
year,  beginning  with  fractions  and  including  decimal  fractions, 
denominate  numbers,  longitude  and  time,  metric  system,  k 
mensuration  of  simple  surfaces,  ratio  and  simple  proportion,  f 
percentage  and  its  applications.  Stress  is  laid  upon  both  oral 
and  written  work,  upon  neatness  and  accuracy  of  form  in 
solutions. 

Algebra.  This  subject  is  taught  during  both  semesters  of  the 
first  preparatory  year.    It  includes  the  fundamentals,  factor- 
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ing.  common  divisors  and  multiples,  fractions,  simple  and 
quadratic  equations  and  their  use  in  solving  problems,  powei-s 
and  roots,  theory  of  indices,  radicals  and  equations  containing 
radicals,  ratio  and  proportion  and  graijhs. 

Plane  Geometry.  Plane  Geometry  is  treated  throughout  the 
second  preparatory  year  in  daily  recitations.  The  course  is 
equivalent  to  that  given  by  one  of  the  best  modem  texts  on 
the  subject.  Oral  and  written  demonstrations  are  required  on 
original  exercises  and  propositions. 

Text :    Sanders*  Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Algehra.  During  the  first  semester  of 
the  third  preparatory  year  daily  recitations  are  given  in  Solid 
Geometry  with  requirements  similar  to  those  in  Plane  Geome- 
try. 

Text.    Sanders*  Solid  Geometry. 

High  School  Algebra  is  completed  during  the  Second  semes- 
ter of  the  third  preparatory  year  by  an  advanced  course  ou 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  preparatory  year,  and  the 
study  of  variation,  permutations  and  combinations,  logarithms, 
progressions,  binominal  formula,  complex  numbers  and  graphs 
of  equations. 

College  Algehra  is  treated  in  daily  recitations  during  the 
Junior  year  in  a  course  outlined  by  a  good  modern  text  on 
the  subject. 

Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  A  coui*se  in  these  subjects 
is  given  in  the  second  semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

Texts :  Trigonometi-y,  Lyman  and  Goddard ;  Mensuration, 
Hall. 

Note — ^Collateral  reading  and  writing  on  the  history,  authors, 
utility  and  pedagogy  of  mathematics  and  other  related  sub- 
jects are  required. 
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ENGLISH. 

I.  English  Composition  and  Literature.  This  course  is  for 
first  year  pupils.  Its  aim  is  to  gain  ease  and  spontaneity, 
and  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  punctuation,  and  the  mechan- 
ics of  compofiition.  During  the  year  letter-writing  is  studied 
and  weekly  themes  ai*e  prepared  on  various  subjects.  The 
study  of  the  classics  is  varied  in  kind  and  subject  matter  that 
a  taste  for  good  literature  may  be  created.  The  idea  is  to 
give  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  English  work  and  to  lay 
a  good  foundation. 

Classics  studied : 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Longfellow's  Miles  Standish. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

Arnold's  Sohrab  an/i  Rustum. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  two  terms. 
Text :    Hanson's  English  Composition. 

XL  English  Composition  and  Literature.  The  work  of  the 
second  year  becomes  definite  and  progressive.  Narration,  De- 
scription and  Expos^ition  are  studied.  The  aim  is  to  gain  ac- 
curacy of  expression  throug'h  the  careful  use  of  words,  fig- 
ures of  speech,  and  the  study  of  three  rhetorical  principles  or 
unity,  mass  and  coherence.  The  themes  are  narrative,  de- 
scriptive and  expository.  In  literature  the  aim  is  to  study  the 
plan  of  the  short  story,  the  novel,  and  the  essay. 

Classics  studied : 

Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Thackeray's  Heni-y  Esmond. 
lEliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Lincoln's  Selected  Addresses. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Coleridg^e's  Ancient  Mariner. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  two  terms. 

Text :  Hitchcock's  Enlarged  Practice  Book  in  English  Com- 
position. 
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III.  (a)    History  of  English  Literature. 

(b)  History  of  American  Literature. 

An  historical  and  critical  outline  considering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  literaiture,  together  with  the  study  of  selections 
from  the  representative  English  and  American  authors. 

Classics  studied  :  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It ;  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village  ;  Dickens'  David  Copperfield  ;  Tennyson's  Idylls 
of  the  King ;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Poe's  Poems  and 
Tales ;  Whittier's  Poems ;  Thoreau's  Walden. 

(c)  English  Composition.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
expository  composition.  One  short  theme  a  week,  and  one  long 
composition  once  in  six  weeks  will  furnish  the  necessary  prac- 
tice in  writing. 

Five  liours  a  week  during  the  two  terms  of  the  third  year. 

Texts :  Moody  and  Lovett's  English  Literature ;  New- 
comer's American  Literature ;  Thorndike's  Elements  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Composition. 

IV.  (a)  Literature.  An  intensive  study  of  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  novel,  the  drama,  the  lyric  and  the  essay  with  spe- 
cial attention  given  to  the  required  studies  for  college  entrance. 

Classics  studied  : 

Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Milton's  Poems. 

•Burke's  Conciliation. 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Chaucer's  Prologue. 

Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Emerson's  Essays. 

(b)  Essays  and  Orations.  In  composition  the  study  of 
exposition  and  argumentation  and  the  development  of  the 
theme  are  applied  to  the  writing  of  the  debate  and  the  oration. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and  correct  style  and 
some  critical  standards ;  weekly  themes,  impromptu  paragraph 
writing,  brief  drawing  and  other  written  exercises,  reports  and 
conferences,  are  required. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  fourth  year. 
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Text:     Lamont's  Exposition.     Baker's  Arg-umenlation. 

Note :  The  pupils  of  the  fourth  preparatory  class  are  re- 
quired to  eubmit  an  original  essay  on  a  chosen  subject  at  tTie 
close  of  the  first  term.  At  the  close  of  the  second  term  an  ora- 
tion of  l,2f)0  words  is  required. 

V.  Advaniced  Rhetoric.  This  course  considers  the  unit, 
methods,  substance  and  forms  of  expression,  a  detailed  study 
of  aesthetics,  and  the  standard  prose  and  poetical  departments 
of  expression. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text:    Baldwin's  Oollege  Manual  of  Rhetoric. 

VI.  English  Prose.  The  writers  studied  are  representatives 
of  the  thought  and  the  life  of  the  time.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  essay,  literary  criticism,  the  short  story  and  fic- 
tion.   Reading  and  papers  suggested  by  the  course  are  required. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text :    Bronson's  English  Essays. 

VII.  American  Prose.  A  study  of  the  diction  and  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  the  great  writers  of  American  prose. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text :    Carpenter's  American  Prose. 

Note :  The  members  of  the  junior  class  are  required  to  sub- 
mit an  oration  during  the  second  term. 

VIII.  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Centui^.  The  great 
poets  are  studied  to  show  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the 
century.  The  course  of  romantic  poetry  through  the  century 
is  outlined  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of 
poetry. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Bronson's  English  Poems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IX.  American  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  art,  diction  and  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  greater  American  poets  and  the 
principles  of  versification. 

Five  hofurs  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text:    Page's  Chief  American  Poets. 
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X.  Shakespeare.  A  careful  and  detailed  study  of  at  least 
five  of  Shakespeare's  dramas. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  senior 
year. 

Text :    Arden  Shakespeare. 

Note :  The  members  of  the  senior  class  are  required  to  pre- 
pare a  thesis  at  the  dose  of  their  senior  year's  work. 

HISTOEY. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  is  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  emphasis  in  all  institutions  of  learning. 

I.  Greek  History,  with  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  the 
oriental  nations  that  influenced  Greek  civilization. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year. 
Text :    Myer's  Greece  and  the  Eastern  Nations. 

II.  Roman  History,  from  the  early  republic  to  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire. 

Five  hours  a  w^eek  during  the  second  term  of  the  second  year. 
Text:    Myer's  History  of  Rome. 

III.  History  of  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Conquest 
to  the  present  time.  A  course  in  the  general  history  of  Eng- 
land. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  third  year. 
Text :    Oheyney's  Short  History  of  England. 

IV.  Bible  History :  Studies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year. 
Text:    Steele's  Outline  of  Bible  Histoi-y. 

V.  American  History.  A  preparatory  course  reviewing  the 
main  facts  of  American  history  with  special  application  to 
civil  government. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  fii-st  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :    Woodburn  and  Moran's  American  History  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

VI.  European  History  :    The  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
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The  political  history  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year. 

Text:    Johnson's  Europe  in  16th  Century. 

ViII.  European  History.  The  'F!rench  Revolution.  The 
political  and  social  conditions  of  Europe  in  the  18th  Century, 
the  Old  Regime,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  Napoleon,  and  the  permanent  results  of  the  Revolution. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  tiie  junior  year. 

Text :  Robinson  and  Beard's  Pevelopment  of  Modem 
Enrope,  Vol.  1. 

VIII.  American  History.  Colonial  History  to  1756.  The 
development  of  Colonial  and  local  forms  of  government  and  the 
struggle  for  North  America. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  junior  year. 
Text :    Fisher's  Colonial  Era. 

IX.  American  History.  The  Formation  of  the  Union. 
The  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States 
from  1783  to  1830;  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
national  government ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  parties ;  and  the 
influence  of  western  expansion  and  slavery  on  the  political  life. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text:    Walker's  Making  of  the  Nation. 

W^hile  a  textbook  in  history  will  be  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  textbook  will  be  supplemented  by  outside  read- 
ing. Lectures,  discussions  and  the  reading  of  papers  on  histor- 
ical topics  previously  assigned  to  the  student  by  the  instructor 
will  be  prominent  features  of  the  instruction  in  this  department. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Civics.  A  study  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
state  and  national,  the  American  party  system  and  the  applica- 
tion of  Civics  to  United  Stales  Historj'. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year. 

Text:  James  and  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and  Na- 
tion. 
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II.  Theory  of  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  economics. 

Five  hours  a  week  during?  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Seager's  Ecouomics.    Brief  course. 

III.  Sociology.  An  introductory  study  of  the  nature  of  so- 
ciety, its  complex  organism,  its  bases,  structure  and  function. 
A  study  of  the  work  of  the  leading  sociologists  with  a  com- 
parison of  views,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  theories  and  con- 
clusions. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  teim  of  the  senior  yeur. 
Text :    Giddings*  Elements  of  Sociology. 

IV.  Political  Institutions.  An  historical  survey  of  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  leading  countries? 
oC  Europe ;  a  comparison  of  the  American  and  European  forms 
of  government. 

Five  hours  a  w^eek  during  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :     Leacock's  Elements  of  Political  Science. 

PEDAGOGY. 

I.  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  main  facts  and  laws  of 
mental  life,  seeking  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  normal 
human  mind,  and  to  train  in  accuracy  of  observation  and  right 
interpretations  of  results. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  tei-m  of  the  junior  year. 
Text :    Titchenor's  Primer  of  Psychology. 

II.  Genetic  Psychology.  Child  Study.  A  course  on  the 
mental  development  in  the  child  and  the  race. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year. 
Text :    Judd's  Genetic  Psychology. 

III.  LfOgic.  This  course  aims  to  give  a  systematic  view  of 
logic  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  to  show  its  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  orderly  treatment  of  the  topics  of  thought.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  logical  steps  involved  in  teaching. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  firKst  tonu  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :    Hyslop^s  LK>gic  and  Argument. 
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IV.  Elements  of  Pedagogy.  A  general  survey  of  principles, 
methods  and  school  management  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  fourth  year. 
Text :    Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching. 

V.  School  Management.  This  course  presents  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  organizing  and  managing  schools.  It 
discusses  the  relation  between  principal  and  teacher  and  teacher 
and  child,  the  curriculum,  the  recitation,  discipline  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  school  to  the  community. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  'firat  term  of  the  third  year. 
Text :    Arnold's  School  and  Class  Management. 

VI.  Methods  of  Elementary  Education.  A  study  of  the 
currJcul'um,  materials"  and  methods  of  instruction  in  primary 
and  grammar  grades.  The  organization  of  the  subject  matter 
with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  school 
community. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  third  year. 
Text :    Roark's  Method  in  Education. 

VII.  History  of  Education.  This  course  beginning  with  edu- 
cation among  the  early  culture  peoples  describes  the  principal 
factors  in  the  development  of  education.  It  discusses  the  most 
notable  educational  theories  and  shows  the  relation  between  the 
ideals  and  the  civilization  of  the  time.  The  point  of  view  is 
that  of  the  history  of  civilization. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    Munroe's  Brief  History  of  Education. 

VIII.  Secondary  Education.  The  hig^  school  curriculum  is 
analyzed  in  regard  to  its  moral  element  and  ideals.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are  adolescence  and  education,  electives,  ex- 
aminations, athletics,  social  organization,  and  the  school  and 
community. 

Five  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year. 
Text :    DeGarmo's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 
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SCIENCE. 

i  I.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — Sub-Preparatory.  This  course 
is  intended  to  give  a  general  but  accurate  idea  of  the  opera- 
tion and  care  of  the  human  mechanism.  It  begins  with  an 
exercise  in  anatomy  which  is  followed  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  functions  and  workings  of  the  various  systems  and  their 
related  activity.  At  every  point  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
hygienic  'ispeets  of  the  subject — the  right  use  of  the  body,  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  highest  efficiency  througli  proper  feed- 
ing, rest,  clothing,  bathing,  etc.  The  class  room  work  is  also 
augmented  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  train  the  stu- 
dent in  the  use  of  delicate  apparatus  and  cultivate  neatness,  dex- 
terity and  despatch ;  a  training  which  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  student,  no  matter  what  line  of  work  may  subsequently 
be  pursued. 

Text:    Blaisdeirs  **Life  and  Health." 

II.  Physiography — First  Preparatory.  Throughout  the  year. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  indicate  briefly  what  we  know 
of  the  causes  of  the  more  common  and  familiar  phenomena 
observed  at  the  earth's  surface.  No  other  science  gives  the  stu- 
dent so  broad  an  outlook.  Its  value  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  touches  nature  in  so  many  places.  Its  greatest  value 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  introduces  the  student  to  his  geo- 
graphical environment,  and  suggests  to  him  how  he  may  util- 
ize it.  The  textbook  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
photographs,  and  laboratory  work  with  models,  mai>s  and  views 
illustrating  the  development  of  the  land  forms  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  During  pleasant  weaither  a  limited  amount  of 
actual  field  work  will  also  be  required  of  the  students. 

Text :     Fairbank's  "Practical  Physiography." 

III.  Elementary  Chemistry — Third  Year  Preparatory.  This 
course  comprises  five  recitations  accompanied  by  five  periods  of 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  The  fundamentals  of  the 
science  are  taught  together  with  the  descriptive  chemistry  of 
the  elements.  The  recitations  are  designed  to  precede  the  work 
of  the  laboratoiT,  in  which  the  student  is  expected  to  verify  am: 
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illustrate  the  principles  and  faots  w'hi(?h  have  been  discussed  in 
the  recitations.  Careful  manipulation,  thoroughness  in  obser- 
vation, accuracy  in  arriving  at  conclusions,  and  neatness  In 
note-taking  are  required  of  each  student. 

Text:  **First  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  Brownlee,  Fuller, 
Schan,  mitsit. 

IV.  Elementary  Physics — Fourth  Year  Preparatory.  The 
instructiion  in  general  physics  comprises  five  recitations 
and  five  laboratory  periods  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  are  developed 
in  as  thorough  and  extended  a  manner  as  possible.  The 
subjects  considered  are  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases, 
molecular  mechanics,  wave-motion,  electricity,  optics,  and  the 
laws  of  heat.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  lay  a  thorough 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  study  of  theoretical,  experimental, 
and  technical  physics.  Hence  it  is  planned  with  immediate  ref- 
erence to  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  science. 

Text:    Milliken  and  Gale,  *'First  Course  in  Physics." 

V.  General  Biology — Junior  Year  Collegiate.  1.  Zoology- 
First  Semester.  A  synoptic  course  of  ten  recitation  periods 
per  week  during  the  first  semester,  equally  divided  between 
recitations  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  covers  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  dissections  of  typical  representatives  of  the 
most  important  groups  being  made  by  the  pupil.  This  course 
taken  with  the  course  in  general  botany  furnish  a  sound  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  principal  representatives  of  the  liv- 
ing world. 

Text :   ^'Textbook  in  General  Zoology,"  Linville  and  Kelly. 

2.  Botany — Second  Semester.  This  course  comprises  ten 
recitation  periods  per  week  during  the  second  semester,  equally 
divided  between  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  A  short  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  such  as  moulds,  bacteria  and  seaweeds, 
introduces  the  student  to  the  subject.  The  student  is  familiar- 
ized with  the  plant  structures,  and  finally  devotes  his  time  to  a 
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kreful  sudy  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  flowering 
llants.    Teyt :    "Elements  of  Botany,"  Bergen. 

VI.  Advanced  CAemis^r?/— Qualitative  Analysis.  Senior  Year 
Collegiate.    This  course  includes  class-room  instruction,  labo- 

latory  practice,  and  general  reference  reading.  The  student  is 
>equired  to  analyze  alloys,  minerals,  rocks,  pigments,  slags, 
-nattes,  and  industrial  products  of  various  sorts  and  complex- 
ay,  the  subject  being  chosen  with  respect  to  some  point  of  spe- 
•bia'l  interest,  either  in  composition,  source,  or  the  purpose  for 
Which  they  are  employed 

Text :  Noyes,  "Qualitative  Analysis ;"  Treadwell-Hall, 
'Analytical  Chemistry,  Vol.  1." 

VII.  Advanced  Physics—Semov  Year  Collegiate.  An  ad- 
^vanced  course  in  general  Physics,  requiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
,edge  of  algebra  and  geometry,  is  offered  for  those  students  who 
!  desire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  is  offered 
iin  the  elementary  course.    The  course  covers  mechanics,  sound, 

light,  heat,  and  electricity  and  requires  the  equivalent  of  ten 
I  recitation  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  theory,  each  student  performs  forty  experiments, 
chiefly  quantitative,  and  fully  and  accurately  records  his  re- 
sults in  a  permiauent  note-book. 

Text:    Watson,  "Textbook  of  Physics." 

GEEMAN. 

I.  Elementary  Course.  Two  semesters.  Five  hours  a  weeK 
during  the  year. 

1.  First  Semester— The  work  of  this  course  is  based  on  con- 
versational exercises  of  the  Gouin  Series,  with  inductive  study 
of  the  rudiments  of  German  Grammar.  Class  exercises  are  con- 
ducted as  far  as  possible  in  the  German  language. 

2.  Second  Semester— Oral  lessons  continued.  The  study  of 
Elementary  Grammar  is  begun,  and  various  easy  texts  are  read 
and  reproduced  in  German.    Text :  .  Bacon's  German  Grammar. 

II.  Second  Year  German.  Two  semesters.  Five  hours  a 
week.    The  following  books  are  read  in  this  course: 
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1.  First  Semester — Storm,  Immensee;  Heyse,  L'Arrabbiata ; 
Das  Maedchen  von  Treppi ;  Zschokke,  Das  Abente"Uer  der  Neu- 
jahrsnacht. 

2.  Second  Semester — Keller's  Second  Year  in  German, 
Goethe,  Hermann  and  Doroithea ;  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell;  Les- 
ging,  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Composition  written  and  oral  throughout  the  course.  Ger- 
man poems  and  Folk-songs  are  to  be  memorized  and  sung  along 
with  the  regular  class  work.  Open  to  all  students  who  have 
completed  the  elen^ientary  course. 

III.  Third  Year  German.  Continuation  of  Course  II.  His- 
tory of  German  Literature.  Schiller,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans; 
Scheffel,  Ekkehardt ;  or  Goethe,  D'ichtung  and  Wahrheit ;  se- 
lections from  German  lyi'ics. 

'     GERMAN  CTJJB. 

"Der  Deutsche  Bund,"  an  organization  of  the  students  of 
this  department  meets  once  every  two  weeks.  The  object  of 
the  club  is  to  create  an  interest  in  German  Life,  Folk-songs  and 
German  Literature. 

FEENCH. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  power  to  read  at  sight,  and 
reproduce  in  French,  rapidly  and  intelligently  selections  in- 
creasing in  difficulty  from  the  first  to  the  third  year. 

I.    Beginners  Course.    Two  semesters.    Five  hours  a  week. 

1.  First  Semester — Orai  lessons  of  the  Goiiin  Series.  In- 
ductive stuiy  of  French  Grammar.  Guerber's  Contes  et  Le- 
gendes. 

2.  Second  Semester — Aldrich  and  Foster's  Foundations  of 
French.  Oral  les;.ons  coi- tinned.  Reproduction  of  texts  read 
in  class.    Formal  study  of  Elementary  Grammar. 

II.  Second  Year.  Two  s^Mnester^s.  Five  times  a  week  dur- 
ing the  year. 

1.    First  Semester.    Modern  Prose.    Selections  from  Flinch 
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prose  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Oral  reproductions,  and  writ- 
ten composition.    Review  of  Grammar. 

'  The  following  texts  are  used  :  Pumas,  La  Tulipe  Noire,  Le 
Comte  de  Momte  Cristo;  Fontaine,  Douze  Contes  Nouveaux; 
Maupassant,  Contes, 

2  Modern  comedy.  Readings  from  Scribe,  Labiche,  Augier 
and  others.  Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon :  La  Poudre  aux 
Yeux-  La  Grammaire;  La  Bataille  de  Dames;  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier;  L»ete  de  Saint-Martin,  La  Lettre  Chargee,  Vent  d'Ouest 
Also,  Daudet,  La  belle  Nivernaise  and  Malot,  Sans  Famille. 

Reproduction  in  story  fo'rm. 

Ill  Third  Year  French.  Studies  in  the  French  Classical 
Drama:  Comeille,  Le  Cid;  Polyeucte;  Fenelon,  Telemaque ; 
Moliere,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  L'Avare ;  Racine,  Athalie, 
Andromaque.  French  Lyrics  and  Literature  in  general.  Lives 
and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  wrifters  of  France. 


ELOCUTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  teach  the  dignity  and 
value  of  the  art  of  expression,  to  ascei^ain  the  principles  gov- 
erning vocal  expression  by  careful  observation  of  nature  in  its 
best  manifestations,  and  to  send  forth  pupils  so  trained  as  to  be 
capable  of  analyzing  and  adequately  expressing  that  which  is 
most  beautiful  in  language  and  literature. 

Instruction  is  given  along  the  following  lines :  Voice  culture ; 
correct  breathing;  placing  of  tone;  gestui-e;  study  of  selections 
for  public  reading;  practical  and  artistic  intei-pretations  of  the 
various  forms  of  literature. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  public  afforded  the  pupils  in  the  various  recitals  given  dur- 
ing the  year.  Each  student  in  the  department  is  required  to  ap- 
pear in  a  public  recital  at  least  once  each  term. 

Correlated  with  work  in  English,  History  and  the  Modem 
Languages,  this  is  a  diploma  course,  two  years  being  required 
for  its  completion. 

In  connection  with  this  there  are  Physical  Training  classes, 
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meeiting  twice  every  week,  and  open  to  all  young  ladies  of  the 
mstitution. 

PT' BLTC  SPEAKING. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  students.  Its  aim  is  to  help  young 
men  to  a  najtiiral,  forceful  manner  of  speech  in  public.  Two 
Semesters.    Five  times  each  week. 

1.  A  study  of  the  principles  governing  breath  control  in 
leading  and  speaking.  Exercise  in  the  development  of  quality 
in  the  voice.  Faults,  and  their  correction,  practice  in  pronunci- 
ation of  sonsonant  sounds,  classification  and  delivery  of  sen- 
tences, gesture,  general  suggestions  with  practical  application, 
{^tudy  and  practice  in  selections  recommended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  melody  of  the  voice. 

First  step :  Pra'ctice  in  Colloquial  Reading ;  Second  step : 
Common  Reading,  narrative,  descriptive  and  didactic  styles  ot 
literature.   This  will  be  the  work  of  the  first  Semester. 

Text  to  be  selected. 

2.  Continuation  of  course  1.  The  development  of  power  in 
speaking. 

Analysis  of  O'ratorieal  masterpieces ;  a  study  of  the  laws  gov- 
erning their  con  sit  ruction.    Presentation  of  original  oraitions. 

Argumentation.    Drill  in  debate,  and  extempore  speech. 

Advanced  work  in  literary  interpretation.  Reading  of  the 
more  difilcult  styles  of  literature,  the  sublime  and  reverential. 

The  oratorical  and  debate  contests  of  the  school,  together 
with  the  annual  open  programmes  of  the  four  literary  societies, 
and  various  other  public  society  meetings,  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  into  practical  application  the  work  done  in 
this  course. 

MUSIC. 

Piano. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  the  study  of  music  a  leading  fea- 
ture.  The  department  offers  the  public  a  thorough  and  extensive 
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course  in  this  fine  art.    Those  desiring  special  musical  ad- 
vantages may  expect  conscientious  work,  and  with  proper  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  the  best  results. 
The  piano  course  is  divided  into  six  grades. 

Grades  I  and  II.  Preparatory.  Proper  position  of  the  hand 
and  foundations  of  technique ;  selected  studies  by  Koehler, 
Martin,  Crosby-Adams,  Forsyth,  Matthews,  Schumann,  Grurlitt, 
Czerny,  Reinecke  and  others. 

Grades  III  and  IV.  Academic.  Technical  work — Heller, 
Loesohorn,  Czerny,  Bach's  Little  Preludes,  Sonatinas  by  dem- 
enti, Kuhlah,  Mozart  and  others.  Octave  studies,  Turner,  Low. 

Grades  V  and  VI.  Advanced  Technical  Work — ^Studies  by 
Liszt,  dementi,  Cramer,  Czerny ;  etudes  by  Chopin ;  Kullak 
Octave  Studies ;  Bach'g  Well  Tempered  Clavichord ;  Beetho- 
ven's Sonatas,  Concertos. 

Selections  for  solo  work  by  the  besit  composers  of  the  classi- 
cal, romantic  and  modern  schools,  suitable  for  each  grade  will 
be  given  with  the  above  studies. 

Grade  IV  completed  satisfactorily  entitles  a  studen^t  to  a 
certificate. 

Grade  V  completed  satisfactorily  entitles  a  student  to  a 
diploma. 

Grade  VI  is  considered  posit  graduate  work. 

'No  strict  course  can  be  outlined^  as  the  teacher  must 
look  to  the  development  of  the  individual  pupil.  This 
course  shows  the  requirement,  so  that  its  equivalent 
may  be  used  if  necessary. 

All  students  should  take  the  theoretical  course,  which 
cultivates  sound  musicianship.  This  course  consists  of 
Harmony,  Theory,  History  (musical)  and  Sight  Sing- 
ing. 

Pupils'  public  recitals  will  be  given  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  self-confidence.  Tae  Moffitt  Music  Club  will 
be  a  feature  in  the  music  life  of  the  student.  Here 
pupils  will  gain  a  broader  idea  of  this  art.  All  pupils 
appear  at  the  club  once  a  month. 

A  class  in  ensemble  playing  will  be  organized.  The 
Leschetizky  technique  is  used  through  all  the  grades. 
The  Caruther's  Method  will  be  used  with  the  children. 

A  normal  class,  where  advanced  pupils  teach  begin- 
ners under  the  supervision  of  the  principal,  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  make  the  teaehing 
of  music  a  profession. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  ART  OP  SINGING. 

Voice  Training  (implying  principles  of  breathing, 
voice  placing,  elementary  vocalization,  enunciation  and 
sight  reading,  inequalities  of  the  voice  (called  regis- 
ters) made  even  by  proper  practice.  Songs  selected 
from  the  best  composers,  suitable  for  the  needs  of  each 
individual  pupil,  given  at  the  teacher's  judgment. 

STUDY  OP  THE  VIOLIN. 

The  course  followed  includes  Hohmann's  five  books, 
Kayser's  etudes,  tone  pictures  for  violin  and  piano,  easy 
classics,  duets  and  pieces  adapted  to  pupiPs  ability.  In 
the  higher  grades,  Kreutzer's  and  Voitti's  studies,  De 
Beriot  airs,  etc. 

J 
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AET. 

I  In  this  department  will  be  taught  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, Designing,  Modeling  in  Clay,  Charcoal  from  the 
Dast  and  still  life,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  China 
^Painting  and  Firing,  Indian  Bead  Work,  Rafia  work, 
>tc.  The  studio  is  equipped  with  a  kiln  for  firing.  Two 
lessons  a  week  will  be  given,  but  students  have  the 
|)rivilege  of  working  in  the  studio  two  or  three  hours  a 
Say. 


ADDITIONAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Realizing  the  importance  of  thorough  and  system 
atic  preparation  for  higher  studies  and  extended  courses 
the  Trustees  have  arranged  for  concerted  and  harmo- 
nious action  among  the  principal  seminaries  and  acade- 
mies that  are  tributary  to  the  University,  by  the  adop 
tion  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Fresh 
man  class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Besides  the  Academic  Department  at  Athens,  the 
folLowing  schools  are  comprised   in   the  association: 
Wesleyan  Academy,   Chucky   City,  Tenn.;   Mt.  Zion 
Academy,  Mt.  Zion,  Ga.;  Oakland  Acaiemy,  Baileyton, 
Tenn.;  Parrottsville  Academy,  Parrotsville,  Tenn.;  Mc- 
Lemoresville  Academy,  McLemoresville,  Tenn.;  Malla- 
lieu  Seminary,  Kinsey,  Ala.;  Graham  Academy,  Smyrna, 
C;  Murphy  College  Institute,  Sevierville,  Tenn  • 
Edwards  Academy,  White  Pine,  Tenn.;  Summertown 
Academy,  Summertown,  Tenn.;  Woodland  Academy, 
Woodland,  Miss.;  A.  B.  Wright  Institute,  Burrville, 
Tenn.;  Epworth  Seminary,  Epworth,  Ga.;  John  11. 
Sneed  Seminary,  Boaz,  Ala.;  Union  Hill  Seminary, 
Watson,  Ga. ;  Eed  Boiling  Springs  Seminary,  Bed  Boil- 
ing Springs,  Tenn. 

In  the  Academic  Department  four  preparatory 
courses  of  study  are  offered— of  four  years  each.  Even 
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if  only  a  limited  time  is  available  for  attendance  ai: 
;  school^  it  will  be  found  preferable  in  most  cases  to  take 
the  regular  work. 

A  select  oourse  may  be  pursued  by  all  who  desire^ 
provided  the  work  chosen  meets  the  approval  of  the  Fac- 
j  ulty^  and  the  hours  of  recitation  do  not  conflict. 

Eeports  of  scholarship  and  deportment  are  made  out 
•  for  each  student  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

A  diploma  Avill  be  conferred  by  order  of  the  Board 
;  of  Trustees  upon  any  student  completing  a  prescribed 
academic  course. 

On  presentation  of  such  diploma^  the  student  may 
enter  the  Freshmen  class  without  examination. 

ELIZABETH  EITTEE  HOME  FOE  YOUNG 
WOMEN. 

Mrs.  F.  V.  Chapman,  Superintendent. 

Elizabeth  Eitter  Home  is  a  Hall  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  young  ladies  attending  the  Athens  School^ 
and  is  located  upon  its  campus.  It  is  attractive  and 
modern  in  all  appliances.  The  parlors^  library,  dining 
room,  study  room,  sewing  room  and  bed  rooms  are  as 
beautiful  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  young  ladies^  school 
in  the  South. 

LOCATION. 

The  location  is  ideal ;  in  the  uplands,  just  at  the  base 
of  the  Tennessee  mountains.  From  the  windows  of  the 
Home  can  be  seen  the  mountains  of  three  states.  No 
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miore  delightful  place  can  be  found  for  students  who 
can  not  endure  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate,  but 
who  require  the  tonic  of  the  mountain  air.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  the  advantages  offered  for  lit- 
erary work  at  the  Athens  School.  Its  pupils  are  iU 
best  recommendation.  Nowhere  in  the  land  is  there  a 
more  devoted  or  self-sacrificing  body  of  teachers;  no- 
where a  more  earnest  or  aspiring  body  of  students.  This 
is  shown  in  class  work,  in  enthusiastic  literary  societies, 
in  Bible  classes  and  in  Epworth  League  work.  The 
Athens  School  is  a  Christian  school  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

TJNDEE  THE  AUSPICES  OP  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHUECH. 

The  Methodism  of  the  South  may  not  be  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  it  has  what  is  better  by  far,  aspira- 
tions for  growth  in  every  direction.  Educated  men 
and  women  will  give  the  church  position  and  influence 
for  good.  Education  is  necessary  for  individual  suc- 
cess. In  these  days  of  applied  sciences  and  compli- 
cated and  delicate  machinery,  even  the  farmer  and  the 
artisan  must  be  educated  to  be  most  successful  in  sub- 
duing nature  to  his  service. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Grirls  have  the  same  aspirations,  and  the  s^me  right 
to  the  best  opportunities,  that  boys  have ;  but  an  educa- 
tion costs  money,  and  a  large  proportion  of  earnest  girls 
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have  not  much  money.  It  is  to  meet  this  difficulty  and 
Ijito  give  girls  a  chance  equal  to  that  of  their  brothers 
|as  well  as  to  give  approved  training  in  domestic  indiis- 
Jtries^  that  Elizabeth  Ritter  Home  is  conducted  on  the 
.'CO-operative  plan.  The  members  of  the  household  have 
^their  daily  duties,  which  are  so  distributed  and  directed 
jas  not  to  interfere  with  the  school  work.  In  connection 
■with  these  duties  correct  housekeeping  and  cooking  are 
taught.  An  hour  each  day  is  given  to  sewing  and  dress- 
making until  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is  secured.  In- 
struction is  also  given  in  fancy  work.  Each  girl  cau 
put  her  time  upon  her  wardrobe  if  she  wishes,  so  that 
she  can  be  well  dressed  at  the  bare  expense  of  material. 
The  Tailor  S3^stem  of  cutting  and  fitting  is  taught  with- 
out extra  charge. 

THE  EEASOJfABLE  EATES. 

The  number  in  the  Home  is  now  so  large  that  a  lim- 
ited number  of  girls,  should  their  parents  so  request, 
can  be  excused  from  their  share  of  domestic  employ- 
ment. To  such  the  usual  price  of  ten  dollars  per  month 
for  bed  and  room,  including  bedding,  heating  and  light, 
will  be  charged.  To  those  taking  their  share  in  the  do- 
mestic duties,  averaging  an  hour  per  day,  a  reduction 
from  this  price  will  be  allowed  of  three  dollars  per 
month. 

This  charge  does  not  include  tuition  in  the  Athens 
School,  which  is  $10  per  semester  in  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment, and  $15.00  in  the  advanced  classes,  half  of 
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these  rates  being  remitted  to  ministers'  children  and' 
those  preparing  for  missionary  and  deaconess  work. 
Added  to  this  is  an  incidental  fee  of  $5.00  per  semester 
for  all  pupils.  For  information  in  regard  to  tuition,  and 
the  arrangement  of  all  bills  for  same,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  University  authorities. 

UNIPOEM  DEESS. 

At  the  request  of  many  patrons  of  the  school  and  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  pupils,  a  uniform  dress  has 
been  adopted  for  street  and  church.  The  goods  will  be 
furnished  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  pupils  after  they 
arrive  at  the  school.  The  suits  are  made  in  the  sewing 
room,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  dressmaker, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  sewing  department,  at  no 
expense  beyond  that  for  material. 

A  CHEISTIAJf  HOME. 

Parents  sending  their  daughters  to  Elizabeth  Eitter 
Home  are  assured  that  they  will  be  cared  for,  morally 
and  physically,  as  they  would  be  in  their  own  homes. 
Applications  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  house 
will  accommodate,  so  that  it  will  be  well  to  apply  early. 
Methodists  will  do  well  to  consult  their  pastors  as  tj 
the  comparative  merits  of  schools.  When  girls  are  in 
the  formative  period  of  life,  it  is  very  important  that 
all  the  influences  about  them  be  favorable  to  culture 
and  refinement,  and  that  they  receive  a  strong  impulse 
to  useful,  unselfish  and  religious  lives.    Nowhere  in  i 
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lihe  South  are  the  best  influences  more  potent  in  the 
;ormation  'of  character  than  in  Elizabeth  Eitter  Hoina 
it  the  Athens  School,  Athens,  Tennessee. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  facilities  of  the  Eitter  Home  have  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Caroline  C.  Frazier  Hall.  Th'^ 
wing  contains  a  large  dining  room,  a  chapel,  and  six- 
teen additional  dormitory  rooms,  thus  providing  for 
Wome  thirty-five  more  students. 

A  large  sewing  room,  a  students'  parlor  and  a  large 
and  airy  ^^sick-room'^  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
added  hall.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  provided  with  city  water. 

The  house  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  make  of 
fire  escapes,  which  with  city  water  and  fire  extinguish- 
ers on  each  floor,  steam  heat  and  electric  lights,  ren- 
ders the  house  as  safe  from  ac<3ident  by  fires  as  it  can 
well  be  made. 


ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


SENIORS  IN  DIPLOxMA  COURSES. 


Callen,  Willie  E.  (a) 


^  "    Athens,  Tenii  ^a)   

Crawley,  Linnle  (b)  ......T  v^;VaVn  Liuy^^e  Palls,  N.  C. 

Wolf  Creek   Tenn  ^^e^aldine  (b) 


Ray,  John  W.  (a) 

  Asheyile,  'n.**  *0. 

(a)  Classical. 


west/ wmianx^L^^bT'f 
  Canton,  N.  c. 

(b)  Normal. 


SENIOR  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  ELOCUTION. 
Bennett,  Katherlne  M.  ^ 

'    Opper  Hill,  Tenn. 

OTHER  MATRICULATES.  i 

Allen,  Emma  Goff  (^"i  . 
Bacon,  James  Arthur  (sf) 

Bates,  Maiid'y.'.MOTphy,  N^^c'  R;i^;V»V  En?l«'wood,' "Teiin 

Bates,  Edith   Unaka  N  o  Orient,   Mary   Sue  ......... 

Bates,  Ethel   Unaka,'  n"  c  i  Bnglawood,  Tenn. 

Bayless,  Joy  ....Athens!  Tenn  Susan   

&in^'l^^t^*'^-«'  Oarpeni^i.rM^r'if'raaj 

Bower,  Claude .  .  . .^i . .C-      Childreys,-  Nora  U^fil'' 

BridI^:-Fore^t"t"?rit 
B^ock,-Vesri''?6)^!!^: 
BTOWnV  Wilbur  Henry* V"°"- 


 '   Athens,  Tenn. 

Clayton,  George  W  ...T.. 


B^yanKNe^eus  P.Tl4)°' 
Burneu;  Anh^u^''^;^^}^  ^.-C. 


~  ,  •   Arden,  N.  C 

Cobble,  Olaudie  0  

Collins,-  Oscar  A.-  (isi?**"'^'- 

Cooke,- -Nina  ?ee°^(llf' 

C.iike,-Wil-Iiam 


Bu,rnett,-Be-r-ti;?Sr'"«' 
Bur-n-ett,-N-e-lii;  i.*''^''^- 


Brient,  Elizabeth 


Athens,  Tenn. 


Englewood,  Tenn. 


.   Birchwood,  Tenn. 
Coventry,  Grace  W.  (8) 

^  •  •  •  •  •  *  •    M:ary vllle,'  *  Tenn. 

Cravey,  Nannie  (28)  

^   Athens,  Tenn 

Creamer,  LiUian  L.  (5)  ..T 
  Hanceville,  Aia. 
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Crow,  Blanche  L  

  Montezuma,  N.  C. 

Culpepper,  Rufus  A.  (6)   

  Crane  Hill,  Ala. 

Colston,  Catherine   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Daniel,  Willie  (20)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Daves,  Fjank  (81/2)   

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Davis,  James  L  

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Dellinger,  Sallie  E.  (1)   

  Altamont,  N.  C. 

Denton,  James  C  

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Denton,  Kittie  ..Athens,  Tenn. 
Denton,  Clyde   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Dickey,  Carl  M... Ranger,  N.  C. 
Dickson,  Nannie  L  

  Comanche,  Okla. 

Dobson,  William.. Athens,  Tenn. 
Dodson,  Jeannette  (5)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Duncan,  Edgar  E  

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Dunning,    Ruth  (7)   

  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Edgmon,  Alfred  D..Erie,  Tenn. 

Edgmon,  Lee   Erie,  Tenn. 

Earnhardt,  Adam  R  

  Gold  Hill,  N.  C. 

Edmondson,  Ruby   

  Helskell,  Tenn. 

Elliott,  Laura  L  (llYi)   

  Trade,  Tenn. 

Ellis,  Joseph  W.  (52)   

  Church  Hill,  Tenn. 

Evans,  Sarah  ..Athens,  Tenn. 
Fallow,  Nellie  D  

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Parmer,  Callie  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Farrell,  Margaret  R.  (13)  .... 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Ford,  Mabel  M.  (5)   

  Gh.attanooga,  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Dora  J  

  Saginaw,  N.  C. 

Gaston,  Francis.  .Athens,  Tenn. 

Grant,  Dena   Athens,  Tenn. 

Gamble,  Henry  C  

  Wetmore,  Tenn. 

Gentry,  Elva   

  Grand  View,  N.  C. 

Gentry,  Annie  (6)   

  Grand  View,  N.  C. 

Gilliam,  Annie   

  Mineral  BlufiC,  Ga. 

Gcodner,  Joseph  (3)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


Grahl,  James  S.  (41)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Grahl.   Mattie  C.  (18)   

  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Gr;iJit,  Bertie  Mae   

 Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Green,  Katherine   

  Belltown,  Tenn. 

Green,  Arminda   

  Belltown,  Tenn. 

Gregory,  Mae  Adolle  (20)  .... 

 Corpus   Christl,  Tex. 

Haeger,  George  B.  (4)   

  Hill  City,  Tenn. 

Ilaga,  Lincoln  K  

  Green  Valley,  N.  C. 

Hall,  Minnie  Lou   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hampton,  George  DeWitt  (141/2) 

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Harris,  Frederick  R.  (22)  .... 

  Hughes,  N.  C. 

Harrison,  Benjamin  F.  (16).. 

  Oakman,  Ga. 

Hart,  Maude   

  Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Hart,  Wilbur  L.  (52)   

  ShelbyvlUe,  Tenn. 

Harwell,  Richard  C.  (2)   

  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Hartley,  Fay. . . .Llnville,  N.  C. 
Haskew,  Annie  (32)   

  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Haskew,  Sue  (20)   

  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Haskew,  Russell  (17)   

  South  Plttsbuirg,  Tenn. 

Hlckey,  Pearl  N.  ..Vesta,  N.  C. 
Hipp,  Dora...  Rock  well,  N.  O. 
Hoback,  Charles. Athens,  Tenn. 
Holdredge,    Leo   George  (17) 

  Loudon,  Tenn. 

Holland,  Minnie  H.  (29)   

 Scottsville,  Ky. 

HolUngsworth,  Mary   

  LaFollette,  Tenn. 

HolUngsworth,  Marvin   

  LaFollette,  Tenn. 

Holt,  Elizabeth   

  Edgemoor,  Tenn. 

Horns  by,  Nena  E.  (37)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hoback,  Nell   Athens,  Tenn. 

Horton,  James  B.Athens,  Tenn. 
Horton,  Phebe  S.Athens,  Tenn. 
Huflf,  Cora  V.  (3)   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Hughes,  Eva  L.  (5)   

  Leicester,  N.  C. 

Humberd,   William  C  

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
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Humberd,  Willis   

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Irons,  Lester.. Ironsburg,  Tenn. 
Johnson,  Prank  S... Vests,  N.  C. 
Jones,  Charles  B  

  Ford  town,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Llllie  M  

  Vests,  N.  C. 

Julian,  Frederick  N  

  Roan  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Keith,  Catherine   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Keith,  Penelope  L.  (39)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Keith,  Alexander  (9)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

K&mej,  Jasper  M.  (2)   

  Chanute,  Tenn. 

Kile,  Jessie  B.  (4)   

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

King,  Inez   Alto,  Ga. 

Kinkead,  Benjamin  H  (6%).. 

  Church  Hill,  Tenn. 

Kitts,  Arthur  G.  (2)  ..Ceres,  Va. 
Landers,  William  (2)   

 Unionville,  Tenn. 

Lasatesr,  Grace  (28)   

  Rlceville,  Tenn. 

Ijasat^r,  Nelle    

  Rlceville,  Tenn. 

Leatherwood,  Addie  (1)   

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Clara  Ethel  (4)   

  Litton,  Tenn. 

Lee,  Myrtle  N.  (3)   

  Litton,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  Ruth   I>amascus,  Va. 

Lewis,  Birdie  E  

  Damascus,  Va. 

Little,  Henry  E.  (37)   

  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Long,  Trula  B.  (2)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Long,  CtaiToU   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Longmire,  Delphia  L  

  LaFollette,  Tenn. 

Lowry,  Irene  C.  (16)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Luter,  Laura  C.  (18)   

  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Loyd,  Nannie   Afton,  Tenn. 

Long,  Alice  ..Englewood,  Tenn. 
Lockmiller,   Mirs.   G.  F  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Madison,  Dollie  ..Athens,  Tenn. 
Magill,  Thomas  I.  (25)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Mahery,  Harold  A.  (2)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Malone,  Claxa  L.  (9)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


Martin,  Ruth   Euchee,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Edith   Povo,  Tenn. 

Martin.  Blessie   

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Matney,  Grace  D.  (23)   

  Candler,  N.  C. 

Matney,  Nell  D.  (214)   

  Candler,  N.  C. 

Mahery,  John  ..Athens,  Tenn. 
Matthews,  Susie  B  

  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Matthews,  Lucile   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

May,  John  W.  (23)  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Mayfield,  Eugenia  Sue   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

McCurry,  Joshua  C  

  Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

McMahan,  Patterson  E  

  Edwardsville,  Ala. 

McNellev,  Carl  D.  (AVq)   

  Mineral  Bluff,  Ga. 

Millard,.  Ralph  T.  (4)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Millard   Rial  H  

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Leonidas  D.  (23)   

  St.   Elmo,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  Orln  T.  (56)   

  Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Moody,  Gladys  E  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Moody,  Ethel  ..Canton,  N.  C. 
Moore,  Oscar  G  

  Damascus,  Va. 

Morgan,  Edna  S  

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Moriis,  Ophie  (22)   

  Mount  Zion,  Ga. 

Morton,  George  W  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

McC*lary,  Robert   

  Wetmore,  Tenn. 

Myers,  Floyd  Liberty,  Tenn. 

McCarron,  Mamie   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

McCarron,  Muza  I  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Morton,  Mary   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Mima  (11)   

  Decatur,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Lula  (1)   

  Decatur,  Tenn. 

Nankivell,  E.  Roy  (4)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Nankivell,  Annie  Lou   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

O'Dell,  Arietta  M.  (1)   

  Clinton,  Tenn. 
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OiT,  Jobn  Edward  (3)   

  Mineral  Bluff,  Ga. 

Osborne,  Etta  V.  (8)   

  Trade,  Tenn. 

Otwell,  John  T  

  Ilaleyville,  Ala. 

Palmer,  Carrie. .  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Palmer,  Roscoe.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Pafford,  Clarence  F.  (50)   

  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Pafford,  Cora  V.  (6)   

  Lawreneebuirg,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  Lreo  Roy   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Parks,  Willard  J.  (42)   

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Patton,  Jean  S.  (4)   

  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn. 

Patton,  Nellie  (3)   

 East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Peck,  Flora  H.  .Riceville,  Tenn. 
Peck,  Maurice  A  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Peck,  Lucien  H  

  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Pinner,  Ella   Arden,  N.  C. 

Pinner,  Carroll  A.  (6)   

  Arden,   N.  C. 

Phillips,   Sudie  F  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Pless,  William  H.  (3)   

  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Potter,  Allie   

  Friendsville,  Tenn. 

Povrell,  Maud  ....Ti-ont,  N.  C. 
Powell,  Ethel  ....Trout,  N.  C. 
Ramsey,  Dulcia   

  Grand  View,  N.  C. 

Randall,   Thera  (2)   

  Leicester,  N.  C. 

Ray,  Wxi.iam  F.  (23)   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Reece,   Henry  Grady   

  Grove  Oak,  Ala. 

Reed,  Hoiraee  B.. Athens,  Tenn. 

Reed,  Joyce   Athens,  Tenn. 

Reed,   Nora  Riceville,  Tenn. 

Renfro,  Cm-a  May   

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Rlioads,  William  J  

  Marion,  Va. 

Riee,  Raphael  M.  (1)   

  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Roberts,  Francis  R.  (13)   

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Roberts,  Alonzo  (1)   

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Roberts,   Harbison  M  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Robinson,  Pemie  (5y2)   

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Robinson,  Mary  B.  (6Vvi)   

  Knoxville,  Tena 

Rodgers,  Robert  J.  (14%)  .... 

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rodgers,  Leighton  H.   (40)  .. 

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Rogers,  Fannie  Lee  (7)   

  Chelsea,  Okla. 

Rose,  Emma  (2)  .Loudon,  Tenn. 
Satterwmte,  Ilattie   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Shearman,  Hattie  N.  (9y2)  .. 

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Shelton,  Daisy  O  

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Sihelton,   Jennie  L  

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Simmons,  Lulu  E.  (36)   

  Kimball,  Tenn. 

Sligar,  Leonard  ..Athens,  Tenn. 
Sluder,  Clem  (6)   

  Leicester,   N.  C. 

Smith,   Walter  A  

  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Beuhih...Red  Ash,  Ky. 
Smith,  Horace  H  

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Wm.  Jefferson  (12)  .... 

  Birchwood,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Wallace  G  

  Austral,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Maude  Athens,  Tenn. 

Snow,  Lennie  Loudon,  Tenn. 

Solomon,  Lera  E  

  Morgan  Springs,  Tenn. 

Stalcup.  Nellie  E  

  Morgan  Springs,  S.  C. 

Stansell,  Maud  M.  (SMs)   

  Grove  Oak,  Ala. 

Stephens,  Anderson  (14)   

  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 

Stepp,  Carrie  S... Reading,  Pa. 
Stephenson,  Vernie  G  

  Baileyton,  Tenn. 

Sterling,  Margaret  R  

  Concord,  Tenn. 

Stansell,  Lillian   

  Grove  Oak,  Ala. 

Stone,  Fred  B.  (2)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Strange,   Ethel  M  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Strange,  Lawrence  M  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Street,  Claudius  A.  (21)  

 Linnville  Falls,  N.  O. 

Sutton,  Bessie  M  

 Governors  Island,  N.  C. 

Swafford,  Daily  (2)   

  Melvine,  Tenn. 

Swearingen,    Florence   L.  (3) 

 c   Etowah,  Tenn. 
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Smith,  Mabel   Athens,  Tenn. 

Terry,  Alonzo   

  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Tichenor,  Juanita  (SV2)   

  Hill  Glty,  Tenn. 

Vestel,  Geraldiiie  M  

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Waldrop,  Viola  (5)   

  Hanceville,  Ala. 

Walker,  Grace  (4)   

  Kaoxville,  Tenn. 

Ward,  Thomas  P...Dana,  N.  C. 
Ward,  Harry  E.  (5)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Warren,  Marvin  L.  (1)   

  Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

Watson,  Fred  D.  (4)   

  JonesboTO,  Tenn. 

Wattenbarger,  Kelly  (31/2)  

  Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

Wells,  James  R.  ..Lesters,  Va. 
West,  D.  Stephen  (41/2)   

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Whiteomb,  Mary  S.  (2)   

  Orgreeta,  N.  C. 

Whiteomb,  Mattie  J.  (%)  .... 

  Orgreeta,  N.  C. 

White,  Charles  M.  (6)   

  Shelbyville,  yeim. 


White,  Jennie  B.  (5)   

  Baileyton,  Tenn. 

Williford,  Wilson  E.  (8)   

  Crane   Hill,  Ala. 

Wills,  Edward  (15)   

  Mountain  City,  Tenn. 

Wilson,  F.  Inez  (1)   

  Canton,  N.  C. 

Wiseman,  Texanna  L  

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Willis,  Jesse  E...  Can  ton,  N.  C. 
Wilson,  B.. Grassy  Cove,  Tenn. 
Wise,  Chesteir  C.  (5)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Melvin  H  

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Sidney  M.  (1)   

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Robert  B.  (llVa)   

  Ironsburg,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Margaret. .Etowah,  Tenn. 

Wilson,  Dorcas  Niota,  Tenn. 

Wright,  Mary  Luter  (7)   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Yancey,  Jolin  Lewis  (6^^  .. 

  Anniston,  Ala. 

Young,  Beulah  ..Athens,  Tenn. 


NOTE — The  figures  in  parenthesis  opposite  the  foregoing 
names  indicate  the  number  of  credits.  Three  credits  constitute 
a  year's  work  on  any  subject  above  common  English.  A  student 
is  supposed  to  earn  twelve  credits  in  a  year.  This  catalogue 
does  not  include  the  credits  for  the  spring  term  of  1909. 

PEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 


PIANO. 


Bates,  Maud  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Bayless,  Joy   Athens,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Elizabeth   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Eliza   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Susanna   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Brient,  Mary  Sue   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Brient,   Anna  Belle   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Bertha   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Nellie   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Callahan,  Susan   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Cooke,  Nina  Lee   

  Concord,  N.  C. 


Colston,  Catherine   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Dunning,  Ruth  ..Athens,  Tenn. 

Evans,   Sarah  Athens,  Tenn. 

Parlow,  Nellie. Cleveland,  Tenn. 
Parrell,  Margaret  R  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Ford,  Mabel  M  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Gregory,  Mae  A  

  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex. 

Gilliam,  Annie   

  Mineral  Bluff,  Ga. 

Hoback,  Nell   Athens,  Tenn. 

Hoback,  Edna.  .Athens,  Tenn. 
Holland,   Minnie  H  

  Scottville,  Ky. 

Keith,  Penelope  L  

  Athens,  Tenn. 
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Keith,  Catherine. Athens,  Tenn. 

Lee,  Myrtle  N  Ditton,  Tenn. 

Long,   Trula  Belle   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Long,  Alice.  .Englewood,  Tenn. 
Lockmiller,  Mrs.  G.  F  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Luter,  Laura   

  Corpus  Ohristi,  Tex. 

Madison,  Dollie. Athens,  Tenn. 
Morton,  Mary  ..Athens,  Temi. 
Matthews,  Susan  E  

  Atlanta,  Ga. 

McCarron,  Muza  I  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

McCarron,  Mamie   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Malone,  Clara  L.Athens,  Tenn. 
Mahery.  John  ....Athens,  Tenn. 
Mayfield,  Emma  Sue   

  Athens,  Tenn. 


Moody,  Gladys  ..Athens,  Tenn. 
Matthews,  Lucile   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Morris,  Ophle   

  Mount  Zion,  Ga. 

Osborne,  Etta  V.. Trade,  Tenn. 

Palmer,   Leo  Athens,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  Roscoe. .Athens,  Tenn. 
Palmer,  Carrie. .  .Athens,  Teou. 
Satterwhite,  llattle   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Maud   Athens,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Foss. Athens,  Tenn. 
Snow,  Lennie. . .Loudon,  Tenn. 
Vestel,  Dixie  R  

  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 

Wright,  Mary  Lnter   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Waldrop,  Viola   

  HanceTille,  Ala. 

Wilson,  Dorcas.... Niota,  Tenn. 


VOICE. 


Burnett,  Arthur  W  

  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Maud  ....Murphy,  N.  C. 
Creamer  Lillian   

  Hanceville,  Ala. 

Gregor3%  Mae  A  

  Corpus  Ohristi,  Tex. 

Holland,  Minnie  H  

  Scottville,  Ky. 

Matthews,  Siasie  E  

  Atlanta,  Ga. 


McCarron,    Muza  I  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Morris,  Ophie   

  Mount  Zion,  Ga. 

Miller,  Leonidas  D  

  St.  Elmo,  Tenn. 

Solomon,  Lola   

  Morgan  Springs,  Tenn. 

Street,  Robert  B  

  Linnville  Falls,  N.  C. 

Waldrop,  Viola   

  Hanceville,  Ala. 


VIOLIN. 


Bates,  Maud   Murphy,  N.  C.  Hoback,   Nell   ..Athens,  Tenn. 

Bayless,   Richard    Tichenor,  Juanita   

  Athens,  Tenn.    Hill  City,  Tenn. 

Colston,    Catherine    Waldrop,  Viola   

  Athens,  Tenn.    Hanceville,  Ala. 

ORGAN. 

Humberd,  Chester    Cleveland,  Tenn. 


ART  DEPARTMENT. 


Gaston,  Francis.  .Athens,  Tenn. 

Grant,  Dena  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hornsby,  Nena  E  

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Horton,  Phebe  S.Athens,  Tenn. 
Luter,  Laura  O  -  — 

  Corpns  Christi,  Tex. 


;M3cOlarron,  Mamie   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Nankivell,  Annie  Lou   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Stephenson.  Vernie  G  

  Bailey  ton,  Tenn. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 


Allen,  Emma  Goff   

  Wolf  Creek,  Tenn. 

Bennett,  Mae   

  Coppeir  Hill,  Tenn. 

Bradley,  Forest  L  

  Fountain  €lty,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Wilbur  H..Tasso,  Tenn. 
Brjant,  Nereus  P  

  YadkinTille,  N.  C. 

Collins,  Oscar  A  

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Harrison,  Benjamin  F  

  Oakman,  Ga. 

Holdredge,  Leo  G  

  Loudon,  Tenn. 

Kearney,  Jasper  M  

  Ohanute,  Tenn. 

Kile,  Jessie  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Kltts,  Arthur  G  Ceres,  Va. 

Little,  Henry  E  

 Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

May,  John  W... Athens,  Tenn. 
Miller,  Leonidas  D.   

  St.  Elmo,  Tenn. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Allen,  Emma  Goff   

  Wolf  Cireek,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Ethel  L.  .Unaka,  N.  O. 
Bates,  Edith  ....Unaka,  N.  C. 
Blair,  Sophia  ..Asheville,  N.  C. 

Brock,  Vesta  A  Niota,  Tenn. 

Carpenter,  Mabel   

  Maggie,  Tenn. 

Cobble,  Claudia  C  

  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cooke,  Nina  Lee   

  Concord,  N.  C. 

Coventry,  Ginace  W  

  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Creamer,  Lillian  L  

  Hanceville,  Ala. 

Crow,  Blanche  L  

  Montezuma,  N.  C. 

Dellinger,  Sallie  E  

  Altamiont,  N.  O. 

Dixon,  Nannie   

  Englewood,  Tenn. 

Dunning,  Ruth.. St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Edmondson,  Ruby   

  Heiskell,  Tenn. 

Elliott,  Inez  L... Trade,  Tenn. 
Farlow,  Nellie  D  

  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Farmer,  Callie   Unaka,  N.  O. 

Ford,  Mabel  M  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SPEAKING. 


Mitchell,  Orin  T  

  Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  Leo   Athens,  Tenn. 

Rodgers,  Leighton  H  

  Ronceverte,  W.  Va. 

Sliger,  Leonard.. Athens,  Tenn. 
Smith,  W.  A  

  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Vestel,  Dixie  R  

  Blu:e  Ridge,  Ga. 

Watson,  Fred  D  

  Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

Wiard,  Thomas  P...Dana,  N.  C. 
Wattenbarger,  J.  Kelly   

  Big  Spring,  Tenn. 

White,  Charles  M  

 Shelby ville,  Tenn. 

Williford,  W.  Elmer   

  Crane  Hill,  Ala. 

Wise,  Chester  C. Athens,  Tenn. 
Wright,  Mary  Luter   

   Athens,  Tenn. 

Yancy,  John  L  

  Anniston,  Ala. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Franklin,  Dora  J  

  Saginaw,   N.  C. 

Gentry,  Elva   

  Grand  View,  N.  C. 

Gentry,  Annie   

  Grand  View,  N.  C. 

Grahl,   Mattie  E  

  Waynesvile,  N.  C. 

Grant,  Belrtha  M  

  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Green,  Armlnda   

  Belltown,  Tenn. 

Green,  Katherine   

  Belltown,  Tenn. 

Hall,   Minnie  Lou   

  Athens,  Tenn. 

Hart,  Maud.. Tracy  City,  Tenn. 
Hartley,  Fay.  .Linnville,  N.  C. 
Hickey,  Pearle  N.. Vesta,  N.  C. 
Hipp,  Doira.... Rockwell,  N.  G. 
Holt,  Elizabeth   

  Edgemoor,  Tenn. 

Hollingsworth,  Mary   

  LaFoUette,  Tenn. 

Hollingsworth,  Marvin   

  LaFollette,  Tenn. 

Hughes    Eva  L  

  Leicester,  N.  C. 

Huff,  Viola  C  

  Englewood,  Tenn. 
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JcVhnson,  Dillie  M  

  Vests,  N.  C. 

King,  Inez   Alto,  Ga. 

Kile,  Jeesie  B  

  Oleyeland,  Tenn. 

Leatherwood,  Addie   

  Murphy,  N.  C. 

Lee,  Myrtle  N  Litton,  Tenn. 

Lee,  Clara  E  Litton,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  Ruth — Damascus,  Va. 
Lewis,  Birdie  E  

  Damascus,  Va. 

Loyd.  Nannie  Afton,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Bessie   

  Sutherland.  Tenn. 

Martin,  Ruth  Euchee,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Edith  ....Povo,  Tenn. 
Matney,  Grace  D  

  Candler,  N.  C. 

Matney,   Nell  D  

  Candler,  N.  C. 

Matthews,  Susan  E  

  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Moody,  Ethel  ....Canton,  N.  C. 

Nance,  Mima  Decatur,  Tenn. 

Nance,  Lula   Decatur,  Tenn. 

O'Dell,  Arietta  M  

  Clinton,  Tenn. 

OstMjrne,  Etta  V  

  Trade,  Tenn. 

PaffoTd,  Oora  V  

  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

Patton,  Nellie   

  East  Chattanooga,  Tenu. 

Phillips,  Sudie  F.. Athens,  Tenn. 

Pinner,  Ella   Arden,  N.  0. 

Potter,  Allie   

  Fi'iendsTille,  Tenn. 

Powell,  Ethel   Trout,  N.  C. 

Powell,  Maud  ....Trout,  N.  C. 
Randall,  Thera   

  Leicester,  N.  C. 

Ramsey,  Dnlcia   

  Grand  View,  N.  C. 

Reed,  Joyce  — Athens,  Tenn. 
Reed,  Nora  Riceyille,  Tenn. 


Renfro,  Cora  May   

  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

Robinson,    Mary  E  

  KnoxTille,  Tenn. 

Robinson,  Pernie   

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  Francis  R  

  Unaka,  N.  C. 

Rogers,  Fannie  Lee   

  Chelsea,  Okla. 

Rose,   Emma  Loudon,  Tenn. 

Stallciip,  Nellie  E  

  Honea  Path,  S.  C. 

Stansell,  Maud  M  

  Grove  Oak,  Ala. 

Stansell,  Dillian   

  Grove  Oak,  Ala. 

Shelton,  Jennie  D  

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Shelton,  Daisy  O  

  Etowah,  Tenn. 

Snow,  Lennle  ..Loudon,  Tenn. 
Solomon,  Lois  E  

  Morgan  Springs,  Tenn. 

Sluder,  Clem  ..Leicester,  N.  C. 
Stepp,  Carrie  S... Reading,  Pa. 
Smith,  Beulah..Red  Ash,  Ky. 
Sterling,  Margaret  R  

  Concord,  Tenn. 

Sutton,   Bessie  M  

 Governors  Island,  N.  C. 

Tichenor,  Juanita  

 Hill  City,  Tenn. 

Waldrop,  Viola   

  Hanceville,  Ala. 

Walker,  Grace   

  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Whitcomb,  Mary  S  

  Orgreeta,  N.  C. 

Whitcomb,  Mattie  J  

  Orgreeta,   N.  C. 

White,  Jennie  B  

  Bailey  ton,  Tenn. 

Wilson,  Floy  L.. Canton,  N.  C. 
Wiseman,  Texanna  L  

  Sutherland,  Tenn. 

Witt,  Margaret.. Etowah,  Tenn. 
Young,  Beulah. . .Athens,  Tenn. 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  AT  ATHENS. 

Literary  Courses  246 

Mus!ic    71 

Art  .  [,  8 

Elocution   28 

Industrial    95 — 448 

Counted  more  than  once    168 


Total 


280 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS, 
1908-1909. 


The  Athens  School  280 

The  School  of  Law  124 

The  School  of  Medicine  110 

The  School  of  Theology   20 

The  College  113 

Total  647 
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